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PREFACE. 


In  the  following  sketches  I  have  availed  my- 
self of  all  the  biographic  and  historic  materials 
accessible  to  me,  and  coincident  with  my  de- 
sign. I  have  not  designed  to  produce  formal 
biography  nor  stately  history,  but  to  present 
to  general  readers  a  graphic  view  of  the  prom- 
inent and  interesting  events  in  the  career  of 
Asbury,  and  of  some  of  his  most  distinguished 
coadjutors. 

Greencastle^  Ind.^  April  21,  1852. 
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FRANCIS  ASBURY. 


Chapter   I. 
Early   Life   of   Asbury. 

Birth.  Conversion. 

FKA]S;CIS  ASBURY  was  born  near  Bir- 
mingham, England,  in  August,  1Y45 .  His 
parents  were  amiable  and  respectable  people 
in  common  life.  Francis  was  their  only  son. 
They  had  one  daughter,  a  sweet  and  lovely 
child,  but  she  passed  in  childhood  away  to  the 
spirit-land,  leaving  the  mother  disconsolate, 
and  the  brother  without  a  companion  for  his 
childhood  years.  The  death  of  his  little  sister 
deeply  affected  Francis.  He  became  thought- 
ful and  serious. 

At  the  early  age  of  seven  years  he  experi- 
enced the  influence  of  grace  in  his  heart,  and 
he  led  from  childhood  to  manhood  a  life  of 
blameless  morality. 

It  was  the  desire  and  intention  of  Mr.  As- 
bury to  give  Francis  a  thorough  education. 
"With  this  design  he  placed  him  early  at  school. 
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A  Churlisli  Schoolmaster. 


But  the  schoolmaster  was  one  of  those  churlish 
beings,  one  of  those  "sons  of  Belial,"  who 
delight  in  petty  tyranny.  There  always  has 
been,  there  is  now,  and  I  fear  there  ever  will 
be,  in  human  society,  a  class  of  men,  and  not 
a  very  small  class,  who,  either  from  inherent 
viciousness  of  temper,  or  from  the  deficiency 
of  good  sense,  are  totally  unfit  to  have  the 
management  of  children.  Such  men  never 
should  become  either  parents  or  teachers.  A 
man  who  can  not  govern  children  by  kindness, 
by  love,  and  by  moral  suasion,  but  who  must 
use  physical  force,  and  apply  corporeal  punish- 
ment, ought  never  to  have,  in  any  way,  the 
control  of  rational  beings  and  immortal  intelli- 
gences. 

So  barbarous  were  the  manners,  so  sour  was 
the  spirit,  so  tyrannical  the  discipline,  and  so 
unamiable  the  temper  of  the  teacher,  to  whom 
young  Asbury  was  committed,  that  the  child, 
as  was  natural,  became  utterly  disgusted  with 
the  school,  and  with  all  its  associates.  His 
dislike  became  deep-rooted  and  inveterate. 
He,  therefore,  pei'suaded  his  father  to  permit 
him  to  leave  school,  and  to  enter  apprentice 
to  a  tradesman.  But  for  the  inexcusable  tyr- 
anny of  that  teacher,  Francis  Asbury  might 
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Youthful  Character.  The  Methodists. 

have  had  the  inestimable  advantage  of  a  thor- 
ough and  accomplished  education.  He  might 
have  graduated  at  Oxford,  and  taken  his  place 
in  the  literary  world  among  stars  of  the  first 
maainitude.  He  had  naturallv  a  mind  of  the 
first  order.  The  educational  acquirements  of 
Wesley,  of  Fletcher,  and  of  Benson,  would 
have  proved  to  him,  in  the  important  station 
he  filled  for  near  half  a  century,  of  incalcula- 
ble advantage. 

His  serious  and.  thoughtful  habits,  which 
commenced  when  he  was  seven  years  old,  con- 
tinued, without  material  change,  till  he  arrived 
at  the  age  of  foarteen,  when,  by  the  influence 
of  a  devout  man,  who  visited  the  neighbor- 
hood, he  became  awakened  to  a  deeper  and 
more  acute  sense  of  his  fallen  nature,  and  of 
the  necessity  of  regeneration.  He  began  more 
attentively  to  read  the  Scriptures,  more  earn- 
estly  to  pray,  and  more  anxiously  to  inquire 
the  way  of  salvation.  He  had  heard  of  the 
Methodists,  and  he  asked  his  mother  who  and 
what  they  were.  She  gave  him  a  favorable 
account  of  them,  and  directed  him  to  a  person 
who  would  take  him  to  Wednesburv  and  hear 
them.  To  Wednesbury,  therefore,  he  went, 
and  found  his  way  to  a  Methodist  meeting. 
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Habits  of  Prayer.  Preaches. 

To  his  surprise  the  minister  prayed,  fluently  and 
fervently  without  a  prayer-book,  and  j)reached 
eloquently  and  elegantly  without  a  note-book. 
Asbury  had  never  seen  nor  heard  the  like  be- 
fore. Yet  he  thought  this  was,  after  all,  the 
better  way. 

On  his  return  home,  he  continued  with  in 
creasing  earnestness  his  habits  of  prayer  and 
devotion,  diligently  seeking  the  way  of  life. 
With  a  companion,  as  serious  as  himself,  he 
retired  to  his  father's  barn  for  prayer.  While 
there,  deeply  engaged  in  prayer,  his  soul  was 
filled  with  light  and  love,  with  peace  and  joy. 
He  arose  from  his  knees,  assured  by  his  own 
consciousness  of  a  moral  and  s]3iritual  change 
of  heart,  and  convinced,  by  the  testimony  of 
the  Spirit  of  God,  bearing  witness  with  his 
own  spirit,  that  his  sins  were  forgiven,  and 
that  by  faith  through  the  atonement  he  had 
received  justification. 

Soon  after  his  conversion  he  began  to  hold 
meeting's  in  his  father's  house.  Havins;  for 
some  time  exercised  his  gifts  as  an  exhorter,  he 
ofiered  himself  to  the  preacher  in  charge  of 
the  circuit  in  his  neighborhood,  as  a  local 
preacher.  He  was  accepted,  and  invited  to 
preach  in   the    Methodist    Chapel.     He   still 
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Entire  Devotion  to  the  Ministry. 

carried  on  the  business  of  his  trade  of  buckle- 
making,  but  held  himself  ready  when  called  on, 
by  night  or  by  day,  to  go  with  hasty  steps,  far 
and  wide,  to  preach  and  to  do  good.  He  thus 
continued  laboring  at  his  calling,  and  preach- 
ing often  four  or  five  times  a  week,  for  five 
years.  He  then  determined  to  abandon  all 
worldly  yjursuits,  and  to  devote  himself  wholly 
to  the  work  of  the  ministry.  He,  therefore, 
offered  himself  to  the  Wesleyan  conference  as 
an  itinerant  preacher.  He  was  received,  and 
appointed  to  labor  on  a  circuit  according  to 
the  Wesleyan  form. 
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A  Year  in  America.  Philip  Embury. 


Chapter  II. 

Asbury's    Early   Ministry   in  Amer- 
ica. 

VESLEY  had,  in  his  youth,  labored  a  year 
in  America,  but  left  no  permanent  fruits 
of  his  works.  Whitefield  had  traveled  repeat- 
edly along  the  coast  from  the  Savannah  to  the 
Merrimac,  and  preached  with  great  effect  to 
many  thousands,  but  he  had  formed  no  Meth- 
odist societies.  The  honor  of  organizing  the  first 
Methodist  society  in  America  was  reserved  for 
a  poor  Irish  emigrant — Philip  Embury,  who 
removed  to  America  in  1765.  He  had  been 
a  local  preacher  among  the  Methodists  in  his 
native  isle,  and  soon  after  arriving  in  ^N^ew 
York  he  gathered  five  or  six  of  his  country- 
men into  a  society,  and  preached  to  them  at 
his  own  house.  The  number  of  hearers  rap- 
idly increased,  the  little  room  became  too  small, 
and  they  hired  a  larger  hall  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  city,  near  the  military  barracks. 

While  the  little  band  of  exiles  from  their 
native  home  were  quietly  worshiping,  one  Sab- 
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The  Soldier  Preacher.  Captain  Webb. 

bath  day,  in  their  humble  sanctuary,  they  were 
surprised  and  alarmed  at  the  entrance  of  a 
stranger  in  military  dress.  They  supposed  he 
bad  come  either  with  intention  to  interrupt  or 
authority  to  persecute  them.  They,  however, 
continued  their  worshij).  Their  surprise  be- 
came still  more  evident  when  they  saw  the 
martial  stranger  humbly  kneel  during  prayers, 
and  heard  him  utter  lustily  and  with  a  good 
will  the  well-known  amen.  Risiug  from  his 
knees,  the  stranger  joined  his  voice  with  them 
in  a  joyous  hymn  of  praise.  After  the  sermon 
by  Embury,  the  stranger  arose  and  poured  out 
from  his  full  soul  an  exhortation  of  surpassing 
power  and  eloquence.  Then  did  the  little  com- 
pany know  that  God  had  sent  them,  in  that 
martial  dress,  a  friend  and  a  brother.  It  was 
Captain  "Webb.  He  had  stood  on  the  bights 
of  Quebec  by  the  side  of  the  gallant  "Wolfe. 
"Wounded  in  that  memorable  battle,  he  had 
returned  to  England,  where  he  met  Wesley, 
and  became  a  Christian  and  a  Methodist.  ]^ot 
long  after  his  conversion,  being  at  Bath,  he 
was  induced  to  address  a  congregation  in  place 
of  the  circuit  preacher,  who  had  on  that  occa- 
sion failed  to  meet  his  appointment.  He  was 
soon    ordered    by  the   military  authorities   to 
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The  John-street  Church.  Boardman  and  Pillmoor. 

America,  and  stationed  at  Albany.  His  neigh- 
bors at  Albany,  becoming  acquainted  with  his 
pious  habits,  requested  permission  occasionally 
to  attend  the  morning  and  evening  prayers  in 
his  family.  Stimulated  by  the  presence  of  his 
neighbors,  he  occasionally  either  oj^ened  or 
closed  the  exercises  with  an  exhortation.  Vis- 
iting [N^ew  York,  and  hearing  of  the  little 
Methodist  society,  he  sought  out  their  place 
of  worship,  and  became  one  of  them. 

Under  the  united  labors  of  Embury  and 
Webb  the  society  rapidly  increased.  Their 
room  again  became  too  small.  They  at  first 
hired  a  sail  loft  in  William-street,  and  soon 
after  erected  the  John-street  Church.  They 
sent  to  Mr.  Wesley  an  account  of  the  condi- 
tion of  things  and  of  their  proceedings,  and 
earnestly  requested  him  to  send  them  a 
preacher. 

At  the  Wesleyan  conference  held  at  Leeds, 
in  1769,  Mr.  Wesley  reported  the  intelligence 
and  request  he  had  received  from  America, 
and  proposed  to  send  over  to  the  aid  of  the 
infant  society  two  missionaries.  For  this  work 
he  called  for  volunteers.  Kichard  Boardman 
and  Joseph  Pillmoor  came  nobly  forward,  and 
offered  their  services.     In  the  autumn  of  17(>9 
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Society  of  Philadelphia.  Bristol  Conference. 

they  arrived  at  Philadelphia,  where  they  found, 
to  their  surprise  and  joy,  a  flourishing  society 
of  one  hundred  members,  raised  up  by  the 
noble-hearted  and  indefatigable  Captain  Webb, 
who  had  extended  his  labors  to  that  city.  Mr. 
Pillmoor,  therefore,  remained  in  Philadelphia, 
while  Mr.  Boardman  went  to  ISTew  York.  Each 
of  the  missionaries  sent  frequent  dispatches  to 
England,  informing  Mr.  Wesley  of  the  success 
and  prospect  of  Methodism  in  America,  and 
calling  for  more  help. 

At  the  conference  held  in  Bristol,  in  1771, 
Mr.  Wesley  again  called  for  American  volun- 
teers. Scarcely  had  he  introduced  the  subject 
to  the  conference  when  the  youthful  Asbury 
came  forward,  and  said  that  for  some  months 
he  had  had  a  strong  presentiment  that  his  des- 
tiny was  for  America,  that  he  believed  the 
finger  of  Providence  pointed  him  toward  the 
setting  sun,  and  that  he  was  ready  to  go.  Mr. 
Wesley  and  all  the  conference  appeared  at  once 
convinced  that  God  had  called  Asbury  to  the 
American  service,  and  they  all  approved  and 
accepted  the  ofier  so  generously  made. 

From  conference  Asbury  proceeded  home  to 
bid  his  father  and  his  mother  farewell.  They 
knew  nothing  of  his  enterprise  till  he  gently 
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Asbury's  Ruling  Passion.  Sails  for  America. 

and  prudently  made  it  known  to  them.  He 
was  devotedly  attached  to  his  parents,  and  to 
leave  them  gave  him  great  pain.  ISFor  was  it 
a  small  sacrifice  for  them  to  give  up  their  only 
child,  and  see  him  go  on  a  distant  and  proba- 
bly returnless  mission.  But,  by  the  assistance 
of  divine  grace,  they  all  became  resigned  to 
what  seemed  the  order  of  Providence.  With 
Asbury  duty  only  was  the  ruling  passion  on 
this  occasion.  He  could  expect  in  America 
neither  pleasure,  nor  wealth,  nor  fume.  He 
knew  he  must  there  work  hard,  and  fare  hard, 
and  be  used  hard.  But  he  was  impressed \\ith. 
a  conviction  of  dutv,  and  he  could  not  and 
would  not  hesitate.  Time,  in  its  development 
of  events,  proved  him  right  in  his  impressions. 
Providence  did  call  him  to  America,  and  did 
make  him  the  honored  instrument  of  a  great 
and  glorious  work. 

In  the  autumn  of  1771  he  sailed  for  Amer- 
ica in  company  with  Mr.  Pichard  Wright,  who 
had  also  volunteered  for  the  American  mission. 
After  a  tedious  and  unpleasant  voyage,  the 
ship  arrived  at  Philadelphia.  The  feelings  of 
Asbury,  as  he  was  approaching  the  American 
coast,  could  not  be  well  described.  Behind 
him   was   the   vast   and   stormy   Atlantic,   in 
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The  Voyage.  American  Labors. 

whose  bosom,  three  thousand  miles  away,  lay 
enshrined  his  native  isle,  with  home,  and 
kindred,  and  early  associations.  Before  him 
stretched  an  illimitable  continent,  abonndino: 
in  rivers,  by  the  side  of  which  the  Thames 
would  appear  but  a  tiny  brook ;  in  mountains, 
compared  with  which  the  grandest  highlands 
of  England  would  appear  but  ant-hills;  and 
in  plains,  on  which  the  whole  kingdom  of 
Britain,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  might  be 
spread  out,  with  room  to  spare.  He  was  but 
a  youth,  and  was  intrusted  by  the  venerable 
Wesley  with  the  superintendence  of  the  great- 
est enterprise  of  modern  days  on  this  magnifi- 
cent continent.  The  responsibility  might  have 
proved  sufticient  to  break  down  any  man  of 
ordinary  power,  but  it  only  nerved  Asbury  for 
more  indomitable  exertion. 

On  landing,  he  went  immediately  to  work, 
preaching,  visiting  the  societies,  and  adminis- 
tering Discipline.  He  held  the  general  su- 
perintendence of  the  American  work,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Weslev,  for  about  two 
years,  during  which  he  traveled,  frequently, 
from  Kew  York  to  Baltimore,  visiting  the 
intervening  places,  l^ew  York  city,  Phila- 
delphia,   Baltimore,    Newcastle,   Wilmington, 
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His  Work.  Various  Difficultiea. 

Trenton,  and  Burlington  seem  to  be  the  princi- 
pal centers,  from  which  he  radiated  into  the 
rural  districts,  carrying  light  and  truth  wher- 
ever he  went.  There  were  in  connection  with 
him  some  six  or  seven  assistants,  each  having 
his  allotted  station  or  circuit.  At  each  quar- 
terly meeting  a  general  change  was  made,  so 
that  no  preacher  generally  remained  more  than 
three  months  in  one  place. 

Asbury  foimd  serious  difficulties  in  discharg- 
ing his  duties  as  superintendent.  He  consid- 
ered himself  merely  the  assistant  of  Mr.  "Wes- 
ley, and  felt  bound  to  carry  out  to  the  letter 
the  regulations  and  rules  of  the  Wesley  an  Min- 
utes. But  he  found  among  the  American  soci- 
eties a  strong  tendency  to  relax  the  rigid  rules 
of  Wesleyan  discipline.  The  people  were  often 
unwilling  to  abide  by  the  rules  regulating  class 
meetings  and  love-feasts,  and  the  preachers 
were  much  inclined  to  settle  down  in  the  cities, 
leaving  the  rural  districts  neglected. 

Methodism  in  America  was  yet  considered, 
as  in  England,  but  a  branch  of  the  Episcopal 
Church.  Methodist  preachers  had  no  author- 
ity to  administer  the  sacraments;  but  both 
themselves  and  their  people  had  to  depend 
on    the    services    of   the   Episcopal    ministers 
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Church  of  England.  First  Philadelphia  Conference. 

of  the  parishes.  Of  this  the  people  com- 
plained. The  American  Methodists  had  no 
particular  regard  for  the  services  or  ministry 
of  the  Church  of  England,  and  they  could  not 
understand  why  their  own  preachers  might  not 
be  authorized  by  ordination  to  administer  the 
Lord's  supper  and  baptism  to  their  own  people. 
These  matters  were  all  sources  of  severe  trial 
to  Asbury;  yet  he  resolutely  persevered  in  the 
enterprise  before  him,  fearless  of  man,  and 
trusting  in  God. 

At  the  "Weslevan  conference  of  1772,  Mr. 
Weslev  determined  to  send  additional  mission- 
aries  to  America,  and  proposed  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Kankin,  a  distinguished  disciplinarian,  to  go  to 
A-merica,  and  become  general  superintendent. 
Mr.  Kankin  consented  to  go,  and  chose  Mr. 
George  Shadford  as  his  companion.  They 
arrived  at  Philadelphia  in  June,  1773.  Soon 
after  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Rankin  the  first  an- 
nual conference  was  held.  It  met  in  Phila- 
delphia, on  the  14th  of  June,  1773.  The  num- 
ber of  preachers  stationed  at  this  conference 
was  only  ten.  The  number  of  members  in  all 
the  societies  in  America  was  eleven  hundred 
and  sixty. 

At  this   conference   it   was   determined    to 
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Cliurch  Regulations.  Rankin  and  Asbury. 

enforce  througliout  the  connection  in  America 
all  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  British 
Wesleyan  conference.  The  sacrament  was  not 
to  be  administered  by  Methodist  preachers ; 
but  the  people  were  to  be  earnestly  advised  to 
attend  and  receive  baptism  and  the  commun- 
ion at  the  Episcopal  churches.  Surely,  the 
conference  of  that  day  could  have  no  concep- 
tion of  the  future  progress  of  Methodism,  or 
they  would  have  at  once  perceived  it  impossi- 
ble to  accommodate  the  multitudes  of  Method- 
ists at  the  very  few  Episcopal  churches  in  the 
land. 

Mr.  Kankin  remained  in  America  about  five 
years.  To  him,  being  a  man  of  more  age 
and  experience  than  Mr.  Asbury,  Mr.  Wesley 
thought  best  to  commit  the  superintendence  of 
the  societies.  During  this  time  Mr.  Asbury 
received,  in  common  with  the  other  preachers, 
his  station  from  the  annual  conference.  His 
appointments  were  at  Baltimore,  Xew  York, 
Philadelphia,  and  Norfolk.  The  appointment 
of  Mr.  Rankin  over  Mr.  Asbury  as  superin- 
tendent, by  Mr.  Wesley,  though  in  strict  ac- 
cordance with  Methodist  economy,  which,  from 
time  immemorial,  places  the  eldest  preacher  in 
charge,  did    not,   as   it   appears   to   us,  prove 
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favorable   to   the   interests    of  the   Methodist 
societies.      Mr.    Rankin  was  a  good   man,   a 
man  of  piety  and  respectable  talents;  but  he 
was   too  much  of  an  Englishman  to  manage 
well  American  matters.     He  and  Mr.  Asbury 
had  each  at  heart  the  same  purpose — to  main- 
tain in  the  American  societies  the  Discipline 
of  the  Wesley  an  connection  in  England.     But 
the}^  did  not  each  strive  in  the  same  way  to 
accomplish  the  object.     Mr.  Asbury  was  hrm 
yet  conciliating,  efficient  yet  unassuming,  de- 
cided yet  not  dictatorial,  strict  yet  mild.     Mr. 
Eankin  was   inclined   to   effect   by   authority 
what  Mr.  Asbury  could  more  easily  effect  by 
reason  and  moral  influence.     Mr.  Rankin  as- 
sumed power  to  decide  on  matters  which  Mr. 
Asbmy  thought  should  be  decided  by  the  con- 
ference.    Mr.  Rankin  could  never  become  any 
other  than  an  Englishman,  with  English  hab- 
its, English    notions,   English    principles,    and 
English  prejudices.     His  political  notions  of 
Church    and    state,    of   government   and    obe- 
dience, were  all  formed  on  the  English  model. 
Mr.  Asbury  could  easily  become  an  American, 
with  liberal  views  and  republican  sentiments. 
He  was  disposed,  while  exercising  official  au- 
thority, to  regard  the  views,  the  feelings,  the 
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Order  in  Kevivals.  A  Disagreement. 

wishes,  and  the  pei*sonal  interests  of  those 
under  his  ecclesiastical  control. 

Though  governed  by  the  best  and  purest  of 
motives,  yet  with  dispositions  so  different,  Mr. 
Rankin  and  Mr.  Asbury  could  not  reasonably 
be  expected  to  agree  in  opinions  and  measures. 
They  particularly  disagreed  respecting  revivals. 
Mr.  Kankin  thought  the  spirit  of  revival  "  went 
to  disgrace  religion  by  the  destruction  of  order." 
Mr.  Asbury  conceded  that  some  enthusiasm 
and  entravagance  might  occasionally  exist  in 
time  of  revival ;  but  he  deemed  it  injudicious 
to  animadvert  with  severity  on  those  exhibi- 
tions of  passionate  excitement  which  always 
do  accompany  deep  and  lasting  revivals  of 
religion.  The  friends  of  order,  he  thought, 
might  well  allow  a  poor  and  guilty  mortal  to 
tremble  before  his  God,  under  deep  conviction 
for  sin,  and  the  people  of  God  to  sing  and 
shout  when  the  holy  One  of  Israel  appears  in 
power  and  grace  among  them.  To  be  hasty  in 
plucking  the  tares  might  endanger  the  wheat. 
We  should  not  venture  to  reach  forth  our  hand 
to  touch  the  ark  lest  we  be  smitten  for  sacrifice. 

Their  relations  did  not,  therefore,  long  prove 
agreeable.  Mr.  Asbury  could  not  cordially 
approve   the   adrainisti'ation   of  Mr.   Rankin, 
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and  Mr.  Rankin  did  not  like  Mr.  Asburj.  Mr. 
Wesley  was  informed,  by  Mr.  Hankin,  of  the 
misunderstanding,  and  evidently  influenced, 
for  a  time,  unfavorably  in  his  opinion  of  Mr. 
Asbnry.  Mr.  Asbury  thought  that  the  case 
was  not  fairly  represented,  and  that  Mr.  Wes- 
ley's opinion  was  unjustly  prejudiced  against 
him.  It  is  probable  that  Mr.  Wesley,  from  the 
representation  of  Mr.  Kankin,  did  suspect  Mr. 
Asbury  and  the  American  societies  of  some 
design  to  assume  a  position  of  insubordination 
and  independence. 

Other  troubles  of  a  more  serious  nature 
were  accumulating,  and  ready  to  burst  on  the 
head  of  Asbury.  As  he  was  preaching  one 
day  in  Maryland,  a  messenger  came  along, 
breathless  and  alarmed,  with  news  of  the  battle 
of  Lexington.  War,  then,  which  had  long  been 
feared,  had  actually  commenced.  Blood  had 
been  shed — the  blood  of  American  patriots — 
blood  which  could  only  be  expiated  by  the 
utter  overthrow  of  the  British  power  in  Amer- 
ica. The  discerning  eye  of  Asbury  saw  at 
once  the  calamities  which  the  war  must  bring 
on  him  and  his  associates,  and  the  societies 
under  their  care.  They  were  Englishmen, 
Methodism  was  of  English  origin,  and  Wesley, 
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Hatred  to  England.  Wesley's  Address  to  the  Colonies. 

the  acknowledged  head  of  the  Methodist  con- 
nection, was  known  to  be  a  high-toned  roy- 
alist. 

It  is  difficult,  at  the  present  day,  to  conceive 
of  the  violent  antipathy  and  murderous  hatred 
which  were  generated  and  nourished  in  those 
days  tov/ard  all  who  w^ere  suspected  of  favor- 
ing, ever  so  remotely,  the  royal  cause.  The 
current  of  prejudice  was  directed  toward  the 
Methodists  the  more  strongly  by  means  of  Mr. 
Wesley's  "  Calm  Address  to  the  American  Col- 
onies," and  several  other  political  tracts,  w^hich 
he  published  about  that  time.  This  venerable 
man  was  an  ardent  lover  of  legitimate  liberty. 
His  notions,  however,  of  government  were  all 
formed  on  the  model  of  the  British  Constitu- 
tion. Under  that  Constitution  the  subject 
enjoys  more  personal  than  political  freedom. 
Personal  liberty  Mr.  Wesley  w^ould  never  sur- 
render. Political  liberty,  or,  to  use  his  own 
language,  "  political  independence,"  he  did  not 
highly  estimate.  He  judged  of  republican  lib- 
erty only  by  Yenice,  Genoa,  and  Holland,  and 
he  saw  that  in  these  republics  the  citizen  en 
joyed  much  less  personal  freedom  than  did  the 
subject  of  the  English  monarchy.  He,  there- 
fore, concluded  an  American  republic,  if  estab- 
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lished,  might  prove  more  oppressive  on  the 
individual  citizens  than  the  British  Govern- 
ment ever  could  become  on  the  colonists.  He 
considered  the  colonies  as  corporations,  gov- 
erned by  a  charter,  and  having  no  right  to  any 
immunities  or  privileges  not  expressly  granted 
in  the  charter.  He  believed  that  the  question 
at  issue  was  not  one  between  the  people  of 
America  and  the  Government  of  England,  but 
one  between  a  chartered  incorporation  and  the 
Government.  The  idea  of  the  "sovereignty 
of  the  people"  had  never  been  developed  in 
his  mind.  The  great  and  glorious  doctrine  of 
man's  sovereign  and  inalienable  right  to  self- 
government — a  doctrine  yet  destined  to  effect 
important  modifications  even  in  American  leg- 
islation, and  to  revolutionize  every  other  gov- 
ernment on  earth — was  not  known  at  that  day 
to  Wesley.  He  thought  the  American  people 
must  acknowledge  and  obey  a  sovereign',  either 
in  the  person  of  the  British  King  or  in  a  soul- 
less corporation. 

He  thought,  also,  that  the  American  colonies 
were  prompted  and  excited  to  complaints  and 
resistance  by  certain  persons  and  parties  in 
England,  whose  purpose  was  not  to  aid  the 
colonies   in   asserting:   and   maintainino-    their 
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rights,  but  to  subvert  the  English  Government 
at  home.  In  his  journeyings  over  England 
he  found  his  societies  agitated  and  divided 
and  their  spiritual  prosperity  greatly  injured 
by  political  excitement.  Perceiving  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  English  Methodists  in  favor  of 
the  American  colonies,  and  fearing  that  sym- 
pathy would  be  used  by  designing  men  to 
involve  the  people  in  rebellion  against  the 
King,  and  in  the  horrors  of  civil  war,  and  the 
dangers  of  revolution,  he  wrote  his  "  Calm 
Address  to  the  American  Colonies,"  and  other 
tracts,  in  which  he  conscientiously  took  the 
British  side  on  the  American  question,  and 
endeavored  to  sustain  and  defend  the  positions 
of  the  English  ministry.  These  tracts  were 
evidently  designed  by  Mr.  Wesley  for  the  me- 
ridian of  London  rather  than  that  of  Philadel- 
phia. He  wished  to  calm  the  excitement  and 
tranquilize  the  spirit  of  the  English  Method- 
ists. At  the  very  time  of  publishing  the 
"Calm  Address"  in  England,  he  cautioned 
the  Methodist  preachers  in  America  against 
becoming  partisans,  or  saying  a  word  against 
either  side.  He  advised  them  to  be  peace- 
makers, to  be  conciliators  to  all,  and  to  act  in 
harmony  among  themselves. 
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The  "  Calm  Address,"  however,  found  its 
way  to  America,  and  did  much  mischief.  It 
implicated  the  Methodists  as  partisans  of  roy- 
alty and  oppression.  It  gave  plausible  rea- 
sons for  their  enemies  to  brand  them  as  Tories. 
To  make  the  matter  worse,  one  of  the  Eng- 
lish preachers,  Eev.  Mr.  Kodda,  distributed 
through  his  circuit  in  Maryland  copies  of  the 
King's  proclamation,  thereby  becoming  an  act- 
ive Tory  partisan.  All  these  things  Mr.  As- 
bury decidedly  disapproved.  He  was  "truly 
sorry  that  Mr.  Wesley,  that  venerable  man, 
ever  dipped  into  American  politics."  He 
would  not  "attempt  a  vindication"  of  those 
preachers  who  had  meddled  with  the  contro- 
versy between  the  colonies  and  the  Govern- 
ment. His  own  course  was  most  prudent  and 
proper.  He  would  take  no  part  nor  say  one 
word  on  the  questions  in  debate. 

Difficulties  kept  accumulating  about  him. 
So  excited  became  the  public  mind  and  so  vio- 
lent the  prejudice  against  the  partisans  of  roy- 
alty, among  whom  they  included  the  English 
Methodist  preachers,  that  personal  hazard  to 
Asbury  and  his  associates  was  apprehended. 
Mr.  Rankin  proposed  to  leave  the  country  and 
escape  to  England,  while  they  had  a  chance. 
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Mr.  Asburv  declined  the  suggestion.  He 
could  not  and  he  would  not  abandon  the  three 
thousand  people  in  religious  connection  with 
him.  His  European  associates  might  go.  if 
they  pleased ;  but  he  would  stand  to  his  post, 
whatever  might  betide. 

He  frankly  told  Mr.  Eankin,  that  he  felt 
quite  sure  the  Americans  would  never  be  sat- 
isfied with  any  thing  short  of  independence; 
and  he  felt  a  presentiment  that  God  Almighty 
designed  America  to  be  free  and  independent, 
and  that  a  great  American  Methodist  people 
would  be  gathered  in  the  country.  Some  time 
before  ]\Ir.  Asbury  had  checked  Mr.  Eankin 
in  an  abusive  tirade  in  conference  against  the 
spirit  and  designs  of  the  Americans.  From 
these  facts,  Mr.  Rankin  considered  Mr.  Asbury 
as  leaning  strongly  toward  the  '*  rebels,"  and 
he  felt  very  indignant,  and  it  is  j^robable  that 
he  used  these  circumstances  to  compromise 
Mr.  Asbury  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Wesley. 
Soon  after  this,  Mr.  Rankin,  with  every  Eng- 
lish preacher  except  Asbury,  left  his  work,  and 
returned  to  England.  Asbury  then  found  him- 
self alone. 

He    kept    prudently    about    his    business, 
preaching  in  Baltimore  and   vicinity,  till  be 
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was  required  to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to 
the  state  of  Maryland.  The  form  of  the  oath 
was,  as  he  thought,  "  preposterously  rigid," 
and  its  terms  such  as  he  thought  unreasonable. 
He,  therefore,  on  conscientious  principles,  de- 
clined takino;  it.  He  could  then  no  more 
preach  in  Maryland.  Accordingly,  he  retired 
to  the  state  of  Delaware,  where  the  state  oath 
was  not  required  of  clergymen.  He  says,  how- 
ever, he  could  have  taken,  with  a  good  con- 
science, the  Delaware  oath,  had  it  been  re- 
quired. As  it  was,  he  would  gratuitousl}'-  have 
done  it,  had  he  not  been  prevented  by  fear  of 
hurting  the  scrupulous  consciences  of  others. 
From  this  we  see  that  he  was  at  heart  friendly 
to  the  cause  of  the  colonies,  and  ready  to  re- 
nounce allegiance  to  the  British  crown,  and  to 
become,  in  fact,  what  he  already  was  in  spirit, 
an  American  citizen. 

He  retired  to  an  asylum  at  the  residence  of 
Thomas  White,  Esq.,  in  Delaware.  He  had 
remained  quietly  in  the  family  about  one 
month,  when  circumstances  rendered  it  advis- 
able for  him  to  leave  for  a  time  his  asylum. 
He,  therefore,  moved  on,  not  knowing  where 
he  should  find  shelter.  He  traveled  a  few 
miles,  when,  weary,  he  stopped  at  a  house  to 
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rest.  It  proved  a  house  of  mourning.  An 
inmate  of  the  family  was  lying  in  a  coffin,  and 
the  neighbors  were  assembled  to  bury  the 
dead.  Bet  no  man  of  God  was  there  to  speak 
words  of  comfort  to  the  mourner  or  of  warnino: 
to  the  careless.  Asbury  hesitated  not  to  im- 
prove the  occasion  so  unexpectedly  occurring, 
to  speak  to  the  people  of  redemption,  and  sal- 
vation, and  heaven.  He  then  went  on  his 
weary  way  along  a  devious  and  lonely  road. 
Late  at  night,  weary  and  sick,  he  found  shelter. 
Here  he  intended  to  rest  till  Providence  should 
direct  his  way.  But  the  next  evening  he  heard 
of  circumstances  which  induced  him  to  think 
it  prudent  to  move  the  next  day.  Deeply  de- 
pressed was  his  spirit.  He  was  three  thousand 
miles  from  his  native  home  and  his  kindred. 
All  his  countrymen  associated  with  him  had 
left  him  to  his  fate.  He  was  considered  by 
most  persons,  who  knew  not  his  heart  and  his 
motives,  as  an  enemy  to  the  country,  and  he 
was,  accordingly,  liable  any  hour  to  be  appre- 
hended and  abused. 

Leaving  his  resting-place,  he  went  into  a 
wild  and  dismal  swamp,  where  he  lay  con- 
cealed till  night,  when  a  friend  kindly  took 
him  in  and  protected  him.     Under  these  cir- 
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cumstances  of  trial  he  was  sustained  by  the 
consciousness  that  he  was  in  the  way  of  duty. 
He  was  seeking  neither  riches  nor  honor.  He 
was  laboring  only  for  the  spiritual  good,  for 
the  salvation  of  his  fellow-men.  He  trusted  in 
Providence,  being  confident  the  God  of  the 
prophets  and  of  the  apostles  would  protect  and 
relieve  him. 

In  his  seclusion  he  heard  that  his  friend  and 
brother,  Rev.  Joseph  Hartley,  had  been  appre- 
hended and  imprisoned  in  the  county  of  Queen 
Ann,  and  that  the  amiable  Freeborn  Garrettson 
had  been  assaulted,  abused,  and  nearly  mur- 
dered by  his  persecutors.  After  about  a  month 
spent  in  seclusion,  he  ventured  to  return  to  his 
old  home  at  Judge  White's,  where  he  remained 
till  the  troubles  were  passed. 

It  was  with  the  utmost  difficultv  he  could 
maintain  contentment  and  resignation  in  his 
restricted  circumstances.  Pent  up  in  the  little 
state  of  Delaware,  he  felt  straitened  and  re- 
pressed in  his  very  soul.  He  says  his  mind 
was  twisted  and  tortured ;  he  knew  not  whether 
to  fight  or  run ;  he  was  worried  by  temptations ; 
every  thing  appeared  under  a  cloud ;  and  often 
he  was  ready  to  choose  death  rather  than  such 
a  life.     Yet  he  had  an  agreeable  home,  he  was 
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in  no  immediate  danger,  and  he  had  the  whole 
state  of  Delaware  for  his  prison-bounds.  Yet 
he  was  nnhappy.  ISTor  could  it  be  otherwise, 
since  God  had  made  him  for  an  itinerant,  and 
called  him  to  travel,  and  designed  the  whole 
country,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mississippi 
and  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  St.  Law- 
rence, for  his  circuit.  Had  you  placed  him  in 
a  palace  in  Delaware,  and  given  him  an  Eden 
for  his  rambles,  and  a  magnificent  cathedral 
for  his  preaching-place,  and  ten  thousand  souls 
for  his  audience,  he  still  would  have  been  un- 
easy. He  would  have  pined  for  the  freedom 
of  the  whole  continent.  He  would  have  lons^ed 
to  climb  the  mountains,  and  s\vim  the  rivers, 
and  face  the  bleak  winds  of  the  plains.  His 
soul  would  have  yearned  to  carry  the  Gospel 
to  the  frontier  settler  in  his  rude  cabin,  and  to 
gather  into  the  fold  of  his  Master  the  lost  and 
wandering  sons  of  neglect  and  the  daughters 
of  destitution.  Insult  not  such  a  man  as  As- 
bury  with  offers  of  eligible  settlements,  of 
desirable  alliances,  of  wealth,  of  ease,  of  am- 
bitious promotion.  But  give  him  enough  of 
Gospel  work  to  do,  and  room  enough  to  work, 
and  then,  and  then  onl}^,  you  insure  him  con- 
tent and  happiness. 
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He  made  his  home  at  Judge  "White's  about 
two  years.  The  first  year  he  went  out  but 
short  distances  from  home,  and  j)reached  but 
little.  In  April,  1779,  he  held  a  conference  in 
his  secluded  place  of  exile.  The  preachers  of 
the  northern  stations  were  all  present,  and 
great  harmony  prevailed.  So  unhappy  had 
Mr.  Asbury  been  under  his  cramped  and 
straitened  circumstances  through  the  year,  that 
he  determined,  at  whatever  risk,  to  venture 
out  from  his  seclusion  and  perform  regular 
circuit  work.  Delaware  was  accordingly  made 
a  circuit,  and  Asbary  appointed  in  chai'ge. 
"No  sooner  had  he  left  home  for  some  distant 
part  of  the  state  than  his  spirits  began  to 
revive.  He  still,  however,  made  his  head- 
quarters at  Judge  "White's,  though  he  was 
most  of  the  time  absent  on  some  j^art  of  his 
circuit.  After  having  spent  two  years  in  Del- 
aware, he  went  to  Baltimore  to  attend  the  con- 
ference of  1780.  He  had  become  a  citizen  of 
Delaware,  and  returned  to  Maryland  under 
the  recommendation  and  protection  of  the 
Governor  of  Delaware.  By  this  means  he 
avoided  all  further  interruption,  and  was  per- 
mitted to  prosecute  his  work  without  hinder- 
ance. 
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From  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Rankin  in  Amer- 
ica, in  1773,  till  the  spring  of  1780,  Mr.  As- 
bury  was  suffering  most  of  the  time  anxieties 
and  distress  both  of  body  and  mind.  He  did 
not,  as  we  have  already  seen,  approve  of  the 
sj^irit  and  the  measures  of  Mr.  Rankin  in  the 
administration  of  Discipline  among  the  Meth- 
odists, and  he  himself  had  no  authority  to  rem- 
edy the  effects  he  so  much  deplored.  His 
health  became  greatly  impaired.  The  process 
of  acclimation  was  severe  in  its  effects  on  him. 
The  heat  of  summer  and  the  cold  of  winter 
were  equally  intense,  far  beyond  any  thing  he 
had  ever  experienced  in  England.  Indeed,  the 
people  of  the  British  Isles  could  hardly  con- 
ceive of  the  variableness,  intensity,  and  un- 
healthy influences  of  the  climate  of  Maryland 
and  Delaware  at  that  period  Asbury  suffered 
severely  from  chills  and  fever,  and  other  dis- 
eases incident  to  a  new  and  miasmatic  region. 
In  winter  the  changing  temperature  exposed 
him  to  repeated  attacks  of  cold  and  of  sore 
throat.  Almost  any  other  man  would  have 
been  utterly  disabled  under  the  severe  and 
oft-repeated  attacks  he  suffered. 

The  circumstances  under  which  he  had  to 
preach    were    often    extremely    discouraging. 
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He  found  no  comfortable  and  neatly-finished 
churches,  such  as  now  abound  every-where  in 
the  land;  but  he  had  to  preach  in  private 
rooms,  and  in  bams,  and  in  all  sorts  of  incon- 
venient places.  He  found  few  large  and  at- 
tentive congregations,  inspiring  by  their  pres- 
ence liberty  and  eloquence  in  the  preacher,  but 
he  had  to  address  small  congregations,  seldom 
exceeding  one  hundred  persons,  and  they  often 
inattentive,  heedless,  dull,  disorderly,  and 
every  way  unpromising.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
often  he  found  himself  embarrassed  in  preach- 
ing, ''shut  up,"  as  he  would  say.  It  indeed 
requires  much  philosophy,  much  zeal,  and  no 
small  development  of  hope  to  preach  with  any 
effect  an  extemjDoraneous  sermon  in  an  incon- 
venient place  to  an  uninteresting  congrega- 
tion. Sometimes,  however,  the  spirit  of  As- 
bury  would  burst  its  shacliles,  and  he  would 
speak  with  fluency,  power,  and  eloquence. 

During  these  years  of  trial  and  seasons  of 
depression  he  thought  once  or  twice  of  leaving 
America.  At  one  time  he  thought  of  going 
to  Gibraltar.  At  another  time  he  received  a 
pressing  invitation  to  go  to  Antigua,  where 
had  been  collected  a  society  of  several  hun- 
dred members,  who  were  then  left  without  any 
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preacher.  He  was  strongly  inclined  to  go,  and 
had  received  the  consent  of  Mr.  Wesley.  But 
there  were  in  the  way  difficulties,  which  he 
then  could  not  remove  nor  surmount.  Not 
having  then  been  ordained,  and  there  being 
no  provision  by  which,  according  to  the  rules 
of  Methodism,  he  could  receive  ordination,  he 
could  not  labor  with  success  in  Antigua,  where 
there  were  no  Episcopal  clergymen  to  admin- 
ister for  him  the  ordinances.  "^ 

"We  can  but  admire  the  order  of  Providence 
in  continuing,  by  whatever  means,  Asbury  in 
America.  Had  he  gone  to  Gibraltar  or  to 
Antigua,  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in 
America  might  never  have  received  the  comely 
form  and  admirable  proportions  which  it  as- 
sumed under  the  hand  of  Asburv. 

The  difficulties  respecting  ordination  assumed 
about  this  time  a  form  of  alarming  omen  to  the 
unity  of  the  American  Methodists.  In  Eng- 
land Methodism  had  ever  been  merely  a  soci- 
ety within  the  Established  Church.  Wesley 
and  all  the  Methodist  preachers,  and  all  the 
Methodist  members,  were  considered  still 
members  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  Baptism 
and  the  Lord's  supper  had  to  be  administered 
by  Episcopal  clergymen.     The  Wesleys  were 
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themselves  clergymen  in  regular  standing,  and 
so  were  some  of  their  coadjutors;  but  the 
greater  part  of  the  Wesleyan  preachers  were 
deemed  mere  laymen.  In  America  there  was 
no  Methodist  preacher  qualified  by  ordination 
to  administer  the  ordinances.  It  was  the  in- 
tention of  Asbury  to  follow  the  English  plan, 
gathering  persons  into  Methodist  societies,  but 
letting  them  depend  for  the  sacrament  and 
baptism  on  the  services  of  the  ministers  of  the 
Episcopal  Church,  or,  if  they  preferred,  on  Pres- 
byterians, Baptists,  or  any  other  evangelical 
denominations.  With  this  order  of  things  the 
American  Methodists  did  not  and  could  not 
loner  remain  satisfied.  Thev  had  not,  as  had 
the  European  Methodists,  any  particular  asso- 
ciation with  Episcopalians,  or  any  partiality 
for  prelatic  usages.  There  were  few  Episcopal 
ministers  in  the  countrv,  and  fewer  still  of  that 
few  were  distinguished  for  moral  excellence  or 
religious  temper.  There  could  be  no  satisfac- 
tory alliance  of  Methodists  with  other  American 
denominations.  It  is  strano;e  that  Weslev  and 
Asbury  were  so  long  in  comprehending  the 
impossibility  of  grafting  Methodism  on  the 
'*  dead,  twice  dead,  and  plucked  up  by  the 
roots"   Episcopal   Church   of  America.     The 
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Episcopalians  themselves  were  nearly  as  luck- 
less as  the  Methodists  in  obtaining  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  ordinances.  After  the  American 
Revolution  two  candidates  for  the  Episcopal 
ministry  went  to  England  to  procure  ordina- 
tion. But  no  English  bishop  could  ordain 
them  imless  they  would  take  an  oath  of  fidelity 
to  King  George.  This  no  American  citizen 
could  do.  Dr.  Franklin,  whom  they  consulted 
in  the  emergency,  told  them  their  only  chance 
was  to  go  home  and  elect  a  bishop  of  their 
own,  or  turn  Presbyterians. 

The  members  of  the  Methodist  societies  could 
not  understand  why  their  own  ministers  should 
not  be  qualified  and  allowed  to  administer  the 
ordinances  of  Christianity,  as  well  as  the  min- 
isters of  the  Baptist  and  Presbyterian  societies. 
The  native  Methodist  preachers  themselves  be- 
gan to  inquire  why  they  were  not  called  to  ad- 
minister the  ordinances  as  well  as  to  preach. 
They  knew  that  only  ordained  men  were  deemed 
qualified  to  baptize  and  administer  the  sacra- 
ment. But  they  thought  they  had  a  right  to 
ordination.  If  there  was  any  rule  debarring 
them  from  ordination,  they  thought  that  rule 


wrong. 


The  ecclesiastical  disabilities  of  the  Methodist 
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preachers  constituted  ground  of  discontent,  more 
especially  in  the  south.  The  preachers  in  Vir- 
ginia exhibited  indications  of  resistance  to  the 
defective  order  of  things.  There  were  intima- 
tions of  a  separation  from  Asburj  and  from  the 
northern  districts,  unless  some  remedy  should 
be  allowed  for  the  acknowledged  grievances. 
At  the  conference  held  by  the  northern  preach- 
ers in  17Y9,  a  judicious  and  conciliatory  letter 
was  adopted  and  sent  to  the  south,  in  order,  if 
possible,  to  prevent  the  threatening  division. 
The  letter,  however,  failed  to  2:)roduce  any  ma- 
terial effect.  At  the  conference  held  in  Vir- 
ginia, a  few  weeks  after  the  session  of  the 
northern  conference  in  Delaware,  the  southern 
preachers  resolved  to  proceed  in  the  work  they 
deemed  so  necessary.  They  accordingly  ap- 
pointed a  committee  of  the  most  respectable 
and  elderly  men  among  them  to  ordain  the 
preachers.  The  committee  first  ordained  them- 
selves and  then  the  other  members  of  the  con- 
ference. They  then  went  forth  to  administer 
the  ordinances  among  their  people. 

Mr.  Asbury  could  by  no  means  approve  these 
measures.  The  proceeding  was  altogether  a 
violation  of  Methodist  economy.  His  heart, 
and  soul,  and  intellect  at  once  became  devoted 
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to  unremitting  efforts  to  reclaim  the  dissenting 
brethren.  He  wrote  them  a  long,  an  able,  and 
an  affectionate  letter.  He  endeavored  to  per- 
suade the  dissenters  to  be  content  to  i-eceive  the 
ordinances  from  the  hands  of  the  parochial 
clergy  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  They  replied 
that  the  Methodist  ]?eople  would  not  receive  the 
ordinances  from  the  hands  of  ministers  who 
were  confessedly  unconverted  men,  and  many 
of  them  notoriously  immoral  in  their  conduct. 
Asbury  could  but  acknowledge  the  force  of  the 
objections;  yet  still  he  could  not  permit  a 
course  so  irregular  as  the  southern  preachers 
had  taken.  Fearing  a  separation  inevitable, 
he  yet  determined  to  rescue  as  many  as  pos- 
sible from  the  disastrous  effects  of  the  schism. 
A  few  days  before  the  session  of  the  northern 
conference  for  1780,  he  received  a  letter  from 
one  of  the  Virginia  preachers,  encouraging  him 
to  hope  for  effecting  a  reconciliation  by  concili- 
ating and  prudent  measures.  When  the  con- 
ference assembled,  the  Virginia  difficulties  be- 
came matter  of  earnest  debate.  Some  were  for 
disowning,  at  once,  all  who  had  presumed  to 
administer  the  ordinances  contrary  to  the  order 
of  the  Church  of  England.  Asbury  proposed  a 
union,  on  condition  that  the  dissentients  should 
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ordain  no  more;  that  thej  should  not  presume 
to  administer  the  ordinances  where  there  was  a 
decent  Episcopal  minister ;  and  that  they  should 
consent  to  hold,  with  the  north,  a  union  confer- 
ence. The  consent  of  the  conference  could  not 
be  obtained  to  these  terms  of  union,  and  there 
seemed  no  alternative  but  a  final  separation. 
In  this  extremity  Asbury  made  one  eflbrt  more. 
He  moved  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to 
proceed  to  the  southern  conference,  and  to  pro- 
pose a  suspension  of  all  proceedings  respecting 
the  ordinances  for  one  year.  He  hoped  that, 
through  communication  with  Mr.  Weslev.  some 
plan  might,  in  the  mean  time,  be  devised  to 
prevent  the  disastrous  results  of  a  separation. 
To  this  plan  the  conference  assented.  Asbury, 
William  Watters,  the  oldest  native  preacher  in 
the  connection,  and  the  amiable  and  accom- 
plished Freeborn  Garrettson  were  appointed 
the  committee.  With  much  anxiety,  and  many 
fears  for  the  result,  the  committee  proceeded  to 
Virginia. 

The  conference  met.  Asbury,  on  being  de- 
sired by  the  conference  to  open  the  case,  read 
Wesley's  "thoughts  against  separation"  from 
the  Church,  exhibited  his  own  private  letters 
and  instructions  frorn  Wesley,  and  explained  to 
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them  the  sentiments  of  the  conferences  held  at 
Delaware  and  at  Baltimore.  He  then  preached 
a  public  discom'se,  in  which  he  prudently  omit- 
ted all  allusion  to  existing  difficulties,  present- 
ing only  a  plain  exhibition  of  Gos2:)el  truth, 
accompanied  by  a  warm  and  affectionate  ex- 
hortation. 

The  morning  session  of  conference  thus  closed 
with  the  prospect  of  satisfactory  adjustment  of 
all  difficulties.  Outdoor  talk,  however,  dur- 
ing the  recess  produced  an  unfavorable  change 
of  sentiment,  and  in  the  afternoon  they  met, 
with  little  disposition  to  compromise.  Asbury, 
with  his  colleagues,  explicitly  stated  the  condi- 
tions of  union,  mildly  expostulating  with  the 
dissenters,  and  firmly  insisting  on  the  terms  of 
compromise,  as  the  ultimatum  to  which  he  and 
the  northern  conference  could  agree.  He  then 
left  them  to  deliberate  on  the  matter.  After  an 
hour,  the  conference  informed  him  they  could 
not  accept  the  terms  of  union.  On  receiving 
intelligence  of  their  decision,  Asbury  was  over- 
whelmed with  such  a  cloud  of  sorrow  as  never 
had  settled  on  his  soul  in  the  American  hemi- 
sphere. He  wept,  his  associates  wept,  and  the 
committee  appointed  by  the  conference  to  an- 
nounce their  decision  wept.     All  hope  of  pre- 
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venting  a  final  division  among  the  Methodists 
vanished.  Henceforth  the  people  who  ought  to 
be  united  in  sentiment  and  in  practice,  harmo- 
niously laboring  to  spread  Scriptural  holiness 
over  the  land,  would  be  distracted  bj  dissension 
and  driven  by  rivalry  into  measures  of  hostile 
aggression  on  each  other.  With  a  sorrowful 
spirit  and  desponding  heart,  Asbury  kneeled 
alone  in  his  chamber  before  the  Lord,  and 
poured  out  his  full  soul  in  fervent  prayer.  He 
then  called  at  the  conference  room  to  bid  them 
good-by.  Exhilarating  was  the  revulsion  of 
feeling  in  his  soul,  great  was  the  joy  of  his  heart 
on  learnino;  at  the  door  that  the  conference  had 
yielded.  The  terms  of  compromise  were 
adopted,  the  conditions  of  union  accepted,  and 
the  Methodists  were  one  again.  After  mutual 
congratulations,  the  eloquent  William  Watters 
delivered  a  sermon  on  that  appropriate  text, 
"  Come  thou  with  us,  and  we  will  do  thee  good; 
for  the  Lord  hath  spoken  good  concerning 
Israel."  After  preaching  they  held  a  love-feast. 
It  was  an  affecting,  a  glorious  time.  Preachers 
and  people  talked,  and  wept,  and  sung,  and 
shouted.  The  sj)irit  of  dissension  was  effectu- 
ally laid.  The  Methodist  community  through- 
out America  was  vet  one  and  indivisible. 

4 
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A  separation  at  that  early  day  would  have 
been  most  disastrous.  The  whole  number  of 
preachers  in  America  was  then  only  forty-two, 
and  twenty  of  these  would  have  been  cut  off 
from  the  Wesleyan  connection  by  the  separa- 
tion. Of  the  eight  thousand  people  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Methodist  societies  at  least  three 
thousand  would  have  been  lost  by  the  division. 
The  division  would  not,  probably,  have  been 
long  confined  to  local  limits,  but  would  have 
operated  to  the  ruin  of  the  societies  north  as 
well  as  south  of  the  Potomac.  The  glory  of 
Methodism  would  have  been  sadly  dimmed,  if 
not  extinguished ;  and  its  mission  greatly  tram- 
meled, if  not  rendered  a  total  failure.  The 
catastrophe  so  much  to  be  deprecated,  was 
evaded  only  by  the  admirable  wisdom,  con- 
summate prudence,  reliable  firmness,  mild  for- 
bearance, and  conciliating  temper  of  Asbiiry. 
In  the  hands  of  almost  any  other  man  the  nego- 
tiation for  peace,  on  admissible  terms,  would 
have  failed.  Either  by  hasty  admissions  and 
ill-advised  concessions,  the  integrity  of  Wes- 
leyan  Methodism  would  have  been  impaired ; 
or  by  uncompromising  assumption  and  unchar- 
itable severity,  the  disaffected  portion  of  the 
society  might  have  been  utterly  alienated.    The 
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incomparable  prudence  with  which  Asbury 
managed  this  most  difficult  matter,  indicated 
the  possession  of  talents  qualifying  him  for 
the  responsible  place  of  leader  of  the  Methodist 
forces  in  America. 

Having  happily  settled  the  difficulties  in  the 
conference,  Asbury  proceeded  on  a  tour  through 
Yirginia  and  North  Carolina  to  preach,  and  to 
exert  his  influence  as  a  peace-maker  in  the 
distracted  societies.  The  journey  proved  a  hard 
one.  The  roads  were  desperately  bad.  He  had 
to  cross  bridgeless  rivers  where  the  water  was 
deeper  than  the  horse's  head,  and  the  bottom, 
when  it  could  be  reached,  full  of  rocks,  and  the 
banks  incumbered  by  logs.  He  had  to  wind  a 
devious  way  through  pathless  woods.  Often 
he  g:ot  lost,  and  had  to  wander  about  the  forests 
and  swamps  at  the  imminent  hazard  of  his  life. 
His  horse  became  often  so  enfeebled  from  hard 
service  and  want  of  food  as  to  sink  down  under 
him.  Overtaken  at  one  time  among  the  mount- 
ains by  darkness,  he  had  to  lie  out  among  rocks 
and  fallen  trees  all  night.  When  he  found  a 
lodging-place  in  the  cabin  of  some  settler,  it 
often  proved  extremely  uncomfortable.  Some- 
times his  bed  was  spread  in  a  loft  oppressively 
hot  in  summer,  and  admitting,  by  capacious 
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openings,  the  wind  and  the  cold  in  winter. 
Sometimes  he  had  to  sleep  in  the  same  small 
room  with  a  large  family  amidst  the  disagree- 
able odor  of  air  contaminated  by  excessive 
respiration,  and  the  annoyance  of  all  manner 
of  domestic  insects.  Once,  after  riding  seven- 
teen miles  and  preaching,  while  sick  of  a  high 
fever,  he  could  find  no  better  bed  than  a  rough 
plank.  His  food  w^as  often  as  coarse,  as  his 
lodging.  He  often  met  with  j^eople  of  a  char- 
acter not  uncoDgenial  with  the  lodging  and  the 
fare.  At  one  preaching-place  several  persons 
came  in  drunk,  and  wdth  their  guns.  At  others 
the  people  appeared  dull,  or  senseless,  or  care- 
less, or  rude,  or  inhospitable.  He  found  one 
congregation  that  set  a  low  estimate  on  his 
preaching  talents,  because  he  did  not  "speak 
like  thunder."  He,  however,  wisely  concluded 
it  not  worth  while  to  throw  himself  into  any 
unnatural  heat,  or  overstrained  exertion  to 
please  such  tastes.  He  often  got  utterly  weary 
of  the  kind  of  comj^any  he  had  to  keep  at  his 
stopping  places,  and  was  obliged  to  resort  to 
the  woods  for  retirement,  at  the  risk  of  being 
annoyed  by  ticks,  chegres,  and  musketoes. 

On  returning  from  ^N'orth  Carolina  he  arrived 
among  his  friends  in  Virginia  in  a  sad  plight. 
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His   clothes  were  worn   out,   actually  ragged, 
and  his  horse  essentially  used  up.    His  friends, 
however,  fitted  him  out  anew,  and  he  started 
for  the  north.     He  was  accompanied  from  Vir- 
ginia by  Edward  Bailey,  a  "good  and  sensi- 
ble" man  from  Ireland,  who  agreed  to  give  up 
his  business  and  travel  with  him.     Bailey  was 
a  zealous  and  powerful  exhorter,  and  rendered 
Asbury  efficient  service  for  about  two  months, 
when  he  fell  sick  one  day  on  the  journey.     As 
it  was  raining,  and  Asbury  was  anxious  for  the 
health  of  his  friend,   he  stopped  till  the  next 
day.    The  following  morning  he  proceeded  with 
his  sick  companion.     Bailey  was  able  to  keep 
along  through  the  week,  though  frequently  so 
ill  as  to   be    obliged   to   stop  and   rest,  while 
Asbury   went   on   to   his    appointments.      On 
Sunday  he  gave  out  as  he  was  on  his  way  to 
the  preaching-place.     Asbury  left  him^  in  the 
carriage,  went  on  to  his  appointment,  preached 
to  a  large  congregation,  and  immediately  re- 
turned to  his  friend,  whom  he  found  with  all 
the  symptoms  of  a  severe  bilious  attack.    Find- 
ing Bailey  unable  to  travel,  Asbury  left  him  in 
the  care  of  a  kind  family  and  a  skillful  physi- 
cian, and  went  on  to  his  appointments,  which 
had  been  made  far  in  advance,  and  could  not 
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be   easilv   recalled.      In    about   ten   days    he 
received    the   melancholy  tidings   of  Bailey*s 
death,  which  had  occurred  on  the  third  day 
after  he  left  him.     The  poor  man  died  among 
strangers,  far  away  from  his  sister,  his  wife, 
and  his  children,  whom  he  commended  in  his 
last  hour  to  the  generous  attention  of  Asbury. 
The  death  of  Bailey  fell  severely  on  the  heart 
of  Asbury.     There  was  no  doubt  but  the  fatal 
result   of  the   case   was   induced   by   neglect, 
which     could     not,    from    circumstances,     be 
avoided,   in   the   early   stages   of  the  disease. 
Asbury  was  so  affected  by  the  event,  tliat  he 
was  ready  to  say,  "None  shall  ride  with  me 
hereafter."     His  heart  was  easily  touched  by 
sympathy.     It  is  true,  he  seldom  wept,  but,  as 
he  himself  says,  he  perhaps  suffered  more  than 
those  who  "weep  away  their  distress."     Yet 
sometimes   he   did  weep.      On   one   occasion, 
calling  on  the  sister  of  one  of  the  preachers, 
he  found  her  weeping  for  the  absence  of  her 
brother.     At  that  moment  there  came  up  be- 
fore him   the  image  of  his  own  mother  pining 
in  solitude  for  him,  her  only  child,  three  thou- 
sand miles  away.     At  this  conceptions  picture 
even  Asbury,  the  magnanimous  Asbury,  wept 
like  a  child.    He  met,  also,  on  his  return  to  Del- 
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aware  from  his  southern  tour,  with  a  family  in 
which  bereavement  had  made  work  so  sad, 
as  deeply  to  afiect  him.  A  man,  who  had 
been  one  of  his  constant  hearers,  but  who  was 
not  religious,  had  fallen  sick.  He  had  a  son, 
a  very  interesting  little  bo}^,  of  whom  he  was 
passionately  fond.  The  father,  in  the  delirium 
of  fever,  thought  himself  going  on  some  long, 
dreary,  perhaps  returnless  journey,  and  fre- 
quently called  on  the  child  to  go  along  with 
him.  Thus  the  poor  man  died.  The  child 
looked  with  intense  agony  on  the  dying 
scene,  and  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  father  dead, 
he  went  out  and  hanged  himself.  Thus  father 
and  child  together  departed,  and  in  the  same 
grave  were  they  buried.  When  Asbury  met 
the  widow,  he  could  but  weep  in  sympathy. 
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Chaptek   III. 
The  Christmas  Conference  of   1784. 

Il/TR.  ASBUKY  had  been  originally  ap- 
ItX  pointed  by  Mr.  Wesley  superintendent  of 
the  Methodist  interests  in  America.  The  term, 
however,  by  which  the  office  was  known,  was 
assista7it.  Mr.  "Wesley  was  deemed  the  head 
of  Methodism  in  Em-ope  and  America,  and 
Mr.  Asbury  superintended  matters  in  America 
as  assistant  to  Mr.  Wesley.  While  Mr.  Ran- 
kin was  in  "America,  he,  being  older  and  of 
more  experience  in  ecclesiastical  matters  than 
Mr.  Asbury,  assumed,  by  Mr.  Wesley's  direc- 
tion, the  office  of  assistant  or  superintendent. 
Mr.  Asbury,  however,  was  not  thereby  deposed. 
He  and  Mr.  Shadford  were  joined  with  Mr. 
Rankin  by  Mr.  Wesley's  order.  When  Mr. 
Rankin  and  Mr.  Shadford  had  returned  to 
England,  and  no  late  intelligence  nor  direction 
had  been  received  from  Mr.  Wesley,  the  con- 
ference resolved,  that  Mr.  Asbury,  from  his 
age,  from  his  original  appointment  by  Mr. 
Wesley,  and  from  his  having  been  joined  with 
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Mr.  Rankin  and  Mr.  Shadford  by  Mr.  Wes- 
ley's order,  ought  to  act  as  general  assistant  or 
superintendent. 

Mr.  Wesley  seems  to  have  permitted  matters 
thus  to  remain,  without  any  further  interposi- 
tion of  his  own  authority,  which  the  American 
Methodists  highly  respected,  till  near  the 
close  of  1784.  In  the  mean  time  he  had  been 
informed  by  Mr.  Asbury  of  the  difficulties 
respecting  the  ordinances,  and  had  been 
anxiously  deliberating  on  means  of  providing 
for  the  ecclesiastical  government  of  the  soci- 
eties in  America.  The  venerable  man  well 
knew  that  something  must  be  done.  The  con- 
nection between  the  Church  of  England  and 
the  American  societies  had  been  wholly  sev- 
ered by  the  American  Revolution.  The  persons 
in  America,  who  had  been  members  of  the 
Church  of  England,  could  no  longer  retain 
their  Church  relations.  There  might  be  still 
Episcopalians  in  America,  but  they  could  not 
be  Church  of  England  Episcopalians.  The 
Church  of  England  acknowledged  for  its  head 
the  British  Kins;.  The  Church  in  America 
could  not  do  that.  There  must  be,  therefore, 
formed  a  new  Church  in  America.  It  might 
be  formed  on  the  Episcopal,  or  the  Presbyte- 
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rian,  or  the  Congregational  model.  But  what- 
ever the  form  of  government  might  be,  the 
Church,  formed  in  America  out  of  those  who 
jiad  been  members  of  the  Church  of  England, 
would  be,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  new, 
an  original  Church.  All  who  had  been  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  England  in  America, 
including  both  the  parish  establishments  and 
the  Methodists,  mio-ht  be  united  in  one  new 
Church,  or  they  might  be  formed  into  two  or 
more  separate  Churches.  After  mature  de- 
liberation, and  much  consultation  with  good 
and  learned  men,  Mr.  Wesley  determined  to 
organize  the  American  Methodist  societies, 
with  the  consent  of  those  interested,  into  a 
separate  Church,  to  be  called  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  Forty  years  before  this 
time  he  had,  on  reading  Lord  King's  ''Inquiry 
into  the  Constitution  and  Discipline  of  the 
Primitive  Church,"  been  convinced,  in  spite 
of  the  prejudices  of  his  education,  that  bishops 
formed  not  in  the  Christian  ministrv  a  rank 
or  order  distinct  from  the  rank  or  order  of 
elders.  Indeed,  Lord  King,  drawing  from  the 
stores  of  antiquity  an  array  of  evidence  that 
could  not  be  broken,  imj)eached,  or  evaded, 
proves  most  incontestably,  even  demonstrates^ 
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80  far  as  any  proposition  of  moral  reasoning 
can  be  demonstrated,  that  during  the  first 
three  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  there  were 
in  the  Church  but  two  orders  of  ministers — 
deacons  and  elders.  The  deacons  were  re- 
quired, as  their  name  imports,  to  serine  the 
Church  in  providing  for  the  poor,  in  distribu- 
ting the  consecrated  elements  at  the  sacrament, 
in  baptizing,  and,  when  necessary,  in  preach- 
ing or  expounding  the  Scriptures.  The  elders 
were  "overseers"  of  the  flock,  and  superin- 
tendents of  the  work,  Avith  power  to  administer 
all  the  ordinances  of  the  Church,  to  preach, 
and  to  ordain  other  elders  and  deacons.  The 
deacons  and  the  elders  were  consecrated  by 
distinct  acts  of  ordination,  and  constituted  dis- 
tinct orders  or  ranks.  There  were  sometimes 
several  elders  residing  in  the  same  local  com- 
munity. For  the  effective  execution  of  Church 
Discipline,  and  for  securing  the  regular  and 
orderly  administration  of  the  ordinances,  the 
local  Churches  were  accustomed  to  elect  from 
the  elders  residino^  anions^  them  one  to  take 
the  special  charge  of  the  Church.  To  this  one 
60  elected,  the  term  l)ishop,  implying  overseer^ 
or  superintendent^  was  applied.  By  becoming 
bishop  he  acquired  no  new  power  or  authority 
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inherent  in  his  order,  but  only  acquired  the 
privilege  of  exercising,  in  a  particular  place, 
the  power  and  authority  inherent  in  the  order 
of  elders.  Any  elder  might  be  chosen  a 
bishop.  When  thus  chosen  over  any  partic- 
ular Church,  all  the  administrative  business  of 
the  Church  became  intrusted  to  him,  and  the 
other  elders  residing  within  the  bounds  of  the 
parish  acted  as  his  assistants. 

Mr.  Wesley  w^as  constituted  by  Providence, 
as  he  thought,  by  circumstances  whose  import 
he  could  not  mistake,  and  by  the  common  con- 
sent of  all  interested,  the  overseer,  the  super- 
intendent, the  hishop  of  the  "people  called 
Methodists."  These  people  were  not,  like  the 
local  Churches  of  primitive  ages,  residing  in 
one  neighborhood,  but  yet  they  had  chosen  to 
deem  themselves  one  people,  and  to  submit  to 
one  hisTioj)'  Mr.  Wesley,  therefore,  deemed 
himself  as  much  a  bishop,  in  the  Scriptural 
sense  of  that  word,  over  the  "people  called 
Methodists,"  as  was  the  Bishop  of  London,  or 
of  Bangor,  or  of  Bristol  over  those  cities.  The 
time  had  come  when  the  Methodists  in  Europe 
and  in  America  could  no  longer  rem^ain  one 
people.  The  American  Kevolution  had  severed 
the  legal  and  constitutional  connection.     The 
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American  portion  of  the  people  must  be  formed 
into  a  new  and  distinct  Church.  Thej  had 
requested  him  to  provide  them  with  a  Church 
organization,  which  should  secure  to  them 
the  regular  and  orderly  administration  of  the 
ordinances  of  Christianity.  He,  therefore,  ad- 
vised them  to  adopt  an  episcopal  form  of 
Church  government.  This  form,  according  to 
Mr.  Wesley's  understanding  of  the  usage  of 
the  Primitive  Church,  involved  the  two  distinct 
orders  of  ministry,  deacons  and  elders,  and 
a  superintendent  to  be  elected,  or  otherwise 
appointed.  There  were  among  the  Methodists 
of  America  neither  deacons  nor  elders.  But 
Mr.  Weslev,  beins;  himself  an  elder  in  the 
Church  of  England,  did  not  doubt  his  power 
and  right,  with  the  assistance  of  other  elders, 
forming  a  presbytery,  to  ordain  elders,  who 
would,  in  their  turn,  become  qualified  to 
ordain  others.  He,  therefore,  by  the  assistance 
of  Rev.  Thomas  Coke,  and  Eev.  Mr.  Creigh- 
ton,  elders  of  the  Church  of  England,  ordained 
Richard  Whatcoat  and  Thomas  Yasey,  as 
elders  for  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in 
America.  Mr.  Wesley  then  appointed  Dr. 
Coke  and  Mr.  Asbury  joint  superintendents 
over  the  Methodists  of  America.     He  then 
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proceeded,  with  the  assistance  of  other  elders, 
to  ordain  Dr.  Coke  as  superintendent  or 
bishop. 

Dr.  Coke,  with  Mr.  Whatcoat  and  Mr.  Yasey, 
arrived  in  America  in  the  autumn  of  1784. 
He  immediately  explained  to  Mr.  Asbmy  and 
other  American  preachers  whom  he  met,  the 
plan  of  government  Mr.  Wesley  had  advised, 
and  the  appointments  he  had  made.  It  was 
determined  to  call,  at  the  earliest  possible  day, 
a  conference  of  all  the  Methodist  preachers,  to 
deliberate  and  determine  the  matter.  The 
Christmas  of  1784  was  the  time,  and  the  city 
of  Baltimore  the  place  appointed  by  common 
consent  for  the  conference. 

The  conference  assembled.  The  letter  of 
Mr.  Wesley  was  read,  analyzed,  and  cordially 
approved.  His  plan  of  Church  government 
was  adopted.  Some  slight  changes  of  names 
and  terms  only  were  made.  As  the  words 
superintendent,  overseer,  and  bishop  originally 
mean  nearly  the  same  thing,  and  as  bishop  is 
the  word  usually  occurring  in  the  ISTew  Testa- 
ment, the  conference  changed  the  name  of  the 
chief  administrative  officer  of  the  Church  from 
superintendent  to  bishop. 

Mr.  Wesley  had,  from  his  own  discretion. 
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appointed  Coke  and  Asbuiy  superintendents. 
The  conference  made  no  objection  to  receiving 
these  excellent  men  in  that  office,  on  Mr.  "Wes- 
ley's appointment.  But  Mr.  Asbury  seems  in 
this  case,  as  through  his  whole  life,  to  have 
acted  with  scrupulous  regard  to  popular  rights. 
He  utterly  refused  to  act  as  superintendent 
over  the  Church  in  America  on  the  appoint- 
ment of  Wesley  in  England.  He  insisted  on 
the  right  of  the  conference  to  elect  their  super- 
intendents. The  office  was,  therefore,  made 
elective,  and  has  thus  remained  to  this  day. 
Having  determined  the  tenure  of  office,  the 
conference,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  elected  Coke 
and  Asbury  joint  superintendents.  Asbury 
was  ordained  by  Coke,  Whatcoat,  and  Yasey, 
deacon  and  elder.  Subsequently  Coke,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  same  elders,  and  of  the 
Kev.  Mr.  Otterbein,  of  the  German  Church, 
ordained  Asbury  as  superintendent.  Tlie  con- 
ference then  elected  a  sufficient  number  of 
deacons  and  elders,  who  received  ordination  in 
the  usual  form. 

Asbury  had  now,  by  virtue  of  his  own 
intrinsic  merit,  by  the  providence  of  God,  and 
by  the  unanimous  suffrages  of  his  brethren, 
arisen  to  a  position  of  dignity,  of  moral  power. 
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and  of  incalculable  usefulness.  To  him  this 
conference  must  have  been  a  scene  of  thrill- 
ing interest.  Thirteen  years  had  passed 
since  he  left  his  early  home,  his  father,  his 
mother,  and  the  grave  of  his  only  sister,  for  an 
adventurous  voyage  over  the  Atlantic,  and  a 
magnificent  enterprise  of  Christian  benevo- 
lence in  America.  He  had  landed  on  the 
shores  of  the  Delaware  a  stranger,  without 
Influence,  w^ithout  wealth,  and  nearly  without 
money.  lie  had  passed,  during  the  thirteen 
years,  through  scenes  of  suffering  from  sickness 
and  from  embarrassments,  such  as  seldom  fall 
to  the  lot  of  a  whole  lifetime.  He  had  seen  all 
his  countrj^men  forsake  him  and  flee.  He  had 
been  driven,  by  the  violence  of  the  times,  into 
seclusion  and  confinement,  while  war  was  com- 
mitting its  awful  ravages  over  his  adopted 
country.  He  had  seen  the  people  whom  he 
came  to  serve,  nearly  rent  and  ruined  by  divi- 
sions. Through  all  difiiculties  he  had  held  fast 
his  integrity.  He  had  nobly  stood  his  ground 
and  labored  on  in  hope,  till  better  days  had 
dawned.  The  number  of  members  in  the 
Church,  to  whose  services  his  life  was  devoted, 
nad  increased,  since  his  arrival  in  this  country, 
from  six  hundred  to  eighteen  thousand,  and 
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the  number  of  native  preachers  from  one  to 
one  hundred.  And  as  he  looked  over  that 
hundred  assembled  before  him,  his  eye  lighted 
on  many  whose  future  career  of  eloquence  and 
eminence  might  then  be  foreshadowed  to  his 
far-reaching  vision.  There  were  present  the 
accomplished  Freeborn  Garrettson,  the  adven- 
turous and  indomitable  Jesse  Lee,  and  the 
youthful  and  eloquent  Hope  Hull.  There  were 
present  also,  William  Phoebus,  JSTelson  Reed, 
Ezekiel  Cooper,  and  Thomas  Ware — men  whose 
eminently-useful  lives  were  continued  down  to 
our  own  times,  and  over  whose  graves  the 
grass  has  yet  hardly  grown  green.  But  there 
was  one,  for  whom  Asbury  looked  in  vain — one 
who  had  been  his  companion  in  many  a  long 
and  dreary  journey — one  whose  eloquent  voice 
liad  often  made  the  heart  of  listening  multitudes 

"Thrill  as  if  an  angel  spoke, 
Or  Ariel's  finger  touched  the  string" — 

Pedicord,  the  gentle-spirited,  the  generous- 
minded,  the  noble-souled,  the  silver-tongued 
Pedicord,  had  fallen — fallen  in  his  youth — , 
fallen  in  his  opening  glory  and  abundant 
promise.  Asbury  looked  for  him  and  he  was 
not.  The  grave  had  closed  over  his  body,  and 
his  spirit  had  passed  to  the  land  where  only 
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spirits  SO  refined,  so  sensitive,  so  ethereal  as 
his  find  congenial  sympathy  and  rest. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact,  that  the  first  thing 
done  bj  the  conference,  after  the  organization 
of  the  Church  was  completed,  was  the  estab- 
lishing of  a  seminary  of  learning  for  the  educa- 
tion of  youth.  The  enterprise  had  been  j)ro- 
jected  by  Asbnry  nearly  five  years  before,  and 
a  subscription  had  been  drawn  up  at  his  sug- 
gestion, by  John  Dickins.  At  this  conference 
the  plan  was  presented,  and  adopted.  The  in- 
stitution was  called,  in  honor  of  its  founders — 
Coke  and  Asbury — Cokesbury  College.  It  was 
located  at  Abingdon,  about  twenty-five  miles 
from  Baltimore.  The  site  was  most  beautiful 
and  eligible.  It  commanded  a  magnificent 
prospect  of  the  Chesapeake,  the  Susquehanna, 
and  a  vast  extent  of  rural  scenery.  A  large 
building  was  soon  erected,  an  extensive  and 
thorough  course  of  classical  and  scientific  study 
adopted,  and  a  respectable  number  of  scholars 
admitted.  Every  thing  went  on  prosjjerously 
for  about  ten  vears,  when  the  buildins^s  took 
fire  and  were  utterly  consumed.  Efforts  were 
made  to  resuscitate  the  institution,  and  a  heavv 
subscription  was  raised  for  rebuilding.  But 
an    advantageous   offer    of    buildings   already 
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erected  being  made  in  Baltimore,  the  trustees 
removed  the  college  to  that  city,  and  reopened 
it  with  encouraging  success.  Scarcely  had 
operations  recommenced  under  new  and  favor- 
able auspices,  when  the  new  buildings  took 
fire,  and  were  utterly  consumed,  with  the 
Methodist  church  on  the  same  lot. 

Under  these  repeated  calamities,  Bishop  As- 
bury  became  discouraged,  and  concluded  that 
it  was  not  the  pleasure  of  Providence  for  the 
Methodists  to  engage  in  founding  and  mana- 
ging colleges.  He  was  not  aware  that  there 
were,  in  his  presence  at  the  conference  of  1784, 
those  who  should  live  to  see,  in  a  state  of  the 
American  Union,  of  whose  name  he  had  never 
then  heard,  a  university  bearing  his  own  name, 
having  a  thorough  course  of  study  in  the  vari- 
ous departments  of  learned  and  professional 
life,  richly  endowed,  and  cordially  cherished, 
efficiently  sustained,  and  liberally  patronized 
by  a  hundred  thousand  Methodists. 
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Chapter   IY. 

ASBURY      AS     A     ^BlSHOP FiRST      OcTEN- 

NiAL    Period. 

IMMEDIATELY  on  the  adjournment  of  the 
Christmas  conference  of  1784,  the  confer- 
ence so  memorable  in  the  history  of  the  Meth- 
odist Church,  Asburj  started  on  a  tour  to  the 
south.  The  position  in  which  he  then  stood, 
was  one  of  great  interest  and  responsibility, 
and  the  prospect  before  him  was  one  of  moral 
sublimity.  He  might,  with  "Wesley,  say  the 
world  was  his  parish.  His  diocese  extended 
over  all  the  American  states,  and  all  the  Brit- 
ish Provinces  of  ^N^orth  America.  As  yet, 
however,  Methodist  societies  had  been  organ- 
ized in  only  nine  of  the  x\tlantic  states,  from 
New  York  to  Georgia.  But  what  a  circuit  was 
this  for  him  to  make  every  year!  And  some 
of  the  states  he  visited  oftener  than  once  a 
year.  From  January,  1785,  to  January,  1790, 
only  five  years,  he  made  twenty  visits  to  Yir- 
ginia,  ten  to  North  Carolina,  seven  to  South 
Carolina,  nineteen  to  Maryland,  seven  to  Penn- 
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sjlvania,  ten  to  J^ew  Jersey,  seven  to  Dela- 
ware, five  to  ^N^ew  York,  and  two  to  Georgia. 
His  daily  rides  were  nsnally  upward  of  thirty 
miles,  and  sometimes  upward  of  fifty.  And 
this  not  along  smooth  plains,  and  good  roads, 
but  over  mountains,  through  swamps,  across 
bridgeless  rivers,  and  through  pathless  woods. 
His  horse  often  fell  weary  or  lame,  but  still  the 
rider  must  push  on,  for  his  appointments  were 
given  out  at  every  available  place  all  along  the 
route.  He  preached  somewhere  nearly  every 
day.  He  could  not  wait  for  pleasant  weather, 
but  on  he  went,  exposed  in  summer  to  the  hot 
sun,  and  drenching  thunder-shower,  and  in 
winter  to  the  bleak  wind,  the  drifting  snows, 
and  the  icy  waters.  Often  he  would  have  to 
swim  rivers  full  of  floating  ice,  and  then  ride 
twenty  miles  with  his  clothes  wet  nearly  to  his 
breast. 

When,  cold,  wet,  weary,  and  hungry,  he 
arrived  at  the  end  of  his  daily  journey,  he  did 
not  always  meet  hospitable  treatment,  or  find 
desirable  fare.  At  some  places  his  visits  were 
as  unwelcome  as  "snow  in  harvest."  By  some 
on  whom  he  called  for  entertainment,  he  was 
refused  outright,  and  sent  away  for  miles  to 
some   other  less   gruify  neighbor.      When  he 
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did  succeed  in  obtaining  entertainment,  his 
troubles  were  not  ended.  The  poor  family 
might  have  little  or  nothing  for  him,  or  for 
themselves  to  eat.  The  house  was  glassless 
and  nearly  doorless.  His  sleeping  aj)artment, 
usually  in  some  log  loft,  was  all  open  to  the 
weather  and  to  the  rain. 

As  might  be  expected  from  his  incessant  ex- 
posure, he  was  often  sick.  Violent  lieadaches 
and  sore  throat  were  the  common  consequences 
of  cold  rides,  with  wet  clothing  by  day,  and 
cold  lodging-rooms,  with  insufficient  covering 
by  night.  Frequent  attacks  of  disease  natu- 
rally produced  dejection  of  spirit.  His  ner- 
vous   irritation   was   often    increased   bv   the 

t.' 

discouraging  circumstances  in  which  he  found 
himself.  After  riding  twenty  or  thirty  miles 
to  preach,  he  would  often  find  only  a  very 
small,  or  a  very  stupid,  or  a  very  disorderly 
con2:reo;:ation.  Often  disturbances  would  occur. 
The  windows  of  the  house,  in  which  he  was 
preaching,  would  be  broken  by  rioters.  Peo- 
ple would  sometimes  come  to  meeting  disgrace- 
fully drunk.  The  condition  of  morals  in  most 
of  the  countrv  throuoii  which  he  traveled, 
would  seem  deplorably  bad.  Intemperance 
prevailed  to  an  extent  seriously  alarming.    Sel- 
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dom  could  he  arouse  the  people  from  their 
insensible  apathy,  and  their  stupid  careless- 
ness, and  excite  them  to  religious  concern. 

He  had  undertaken  to  establish  and  sustain 
a  college  in  Maryland.  It  proved  an  expen- 
sive, burdensome,  and  unfortunate  enterprise, 
greatly  embarrassing  and  perplexing  him. 
Under  such  an  accumulation  of  annovine;  cir- 
cumstances  he  often,  as  was  natural,  had  hard 
and  dry  times  preaching.  Extemporaneous 
preachers,  even  under  the  most  favorable  cir- 
cumstances, often  fail  to  meet  their  own  ideal, 
or  the  expectations  of  their  hearers.  It  is  no 
wonder,  then,  that  Asbury,  traveling  in  all 
kinds  of  weather,  thirty  miles  a  day,  having 
hard  fare,  being  sick,  finding  himself  embar- 
rassed with  the  debts  of  a  college,  and  often 
thrown  into  societv  uncons^enial  to  him,  should 
complain,  sometimes  at  least,  of  embarrass- 
ment in  preaching. 

Yet  all  these  things  he  heeded  not,  but  went 
on  his  way  with  a  firm  step,  and  a  manly 
heart,  sustained  by  his  own  indomitable  spirit, 
by  unfaltering  faith  in  God,  and  by  hope  in  the 
future. 

In  1781,  during  one  of  his  visits  to  Virginia, 
Asbury  went  up  the  south  branch  of  the  Poto- 
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mac  to  the  foot  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains. 
His  engagements  in  other  parts  of  the  country 
l^revented  his  ascending,  at  that  time,  the  lofty 
range  that  separates  the  east  from  the  west.  In 
the  summer  of  1786,  he,  for  the  first  time, 
stood  on  the  summit  of  the  Alleghanies,  and 
looked  down  on  the  plains  of  the  great  west. 
When  he  had  gained  the  hight,  after  a  long 
and  difiicult  journey,  he  could  but  stop  to 
repose  from  his  toils,  and  to  look  on  the  scene 
before  him.  He  saw  around  him  magnificent 
hills,  crowned  with  a  chaplet  of  dark  ever- 
greens. He  saw  before  him  a  succession  of 
lesser  hills,  still  diminishing  as  they  receded  in 
the  distance.  And  far  beyond,  reclining  in 
quiet  beauty  in  the  summer  sunlight,  he  saw 
the  interminable  plains  of  the  west.  It  was  to 
Asbury  a  glorious  sight,  and  his  soul  leaped 
within  him  as  he  looked  on  the  boundless,  fer- 
tile, and  sunny  plain  through  which  flows  the 
Ohio,  fairest  of  rivers.  He  might,  as  he 
stood  on  that  mountain  hight,  have  had  some 
dreamy  vision  of  the  future,  when  the  valley 
of  the  Ohio  should  be  the  home  of  millions  of 
wealthy,  happy,  and  pious  people,  upholding 
the  relio;ious  institutions,  which  he  was  then 
endeavoring  to  introduce  along  the  frontiers. 
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l^ot  without  serious  difficulty  did  Asbury  de- 
scend from  that  mountain  hight  to  the  plains 
below.  His  course  lay  over  hills,  and  through 
valleys.  Though  midsummer,  the  mud  and 
mii'e  were  such  as  might  scarcely  be  expected 
in  December.  He  journeyed  on  through  de- 
vious lonely  wilds,  where  no  food  for  man,  and 
little  for  horse,  could  be  found.  At  last  he 
reached  the  Monongahela.  Swimming  across 
the  river,  he  passed  on  till  he  stood  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ohio.  During  the  journey,  he 
preached  wherever  he  could  find  any  number, 
however  few,  of  people  to  hear  him. 

In  the  spring  of  ITSS  he  made  his  first  visit 
to  Tennessee.  He  had  made  his  way  from 
Baltimore  to  the  western  -counties  of  Korth 
Carolina,  and  from  thence  he  made  a  move  for 
the  mountains.  He  had  to  cross  three  mount- 
ain ranges,  which,  on  account  of  their  rugged 
and  difficult  ascent,  he  called,  the  first  Steel, 
the  second  Stone,  and  the  third  Iron  mountain. 
In  one  of  the  dark  ravines,  he  was  overtaken 
by  a  sudden  and  violent  thunder-shower.  The 
lightning  flashed  fearfully  from  peak  to  peak, 
the  thunder  eclioed  in  awful  crashes  among  the 
crags,  and  the  rain  poured  down  in  torrents. 
Late  at  night  he  reached  the  solitary  cabin  of  a 
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settler  in  one  of  the  valleys,  where  he  remained 
till  morning.  The  next  day  he  proceeded  on 
his  adventurous  journey.  Night  overtook  him 
in  the  midst  of  the  mountains.  He,  however, 
kept  on,  and  reached  at  last  a  log-cabin,  where 
he  rested  till  morning.  Early  on  the  third 
morning,  he  was  again  on  his  way.  Ascend- 
ing the  last  mountain  range,  he  saw  before  him 
the  vallev  of  the  Holstein  river,  to  which  he 
descended,  and  which,  with  much  difficulty,  he 
crossed,  and  soon  after  reached  the  place  of  his 
destination.  This  was  a  most  toilsome  and 
difficult  journey.  But  Asbury  had  not  hesi- 
tated to  undertake  it.  Some  year  or  two 
before  he  had  sent  two  or  three  preachers  to 
that  distant  and  wild  region,  and  he  felt  bound 
to  go  himself  wherever  his  preachers  and  their 
people  were. 

In  the  spring  of  1790  he  made  his  first  visit 
to  Kentucky.  Leaving  Baltimore  about  the 
first  of  January,  he  passed  through  Yirginia, 
jS'orth  Carolina,  and  South  Carolina  to  Georgia, 
from  whence  he  returned  to  North  Carolina, 
and  proceeded  to  the  western  counties,  intend- 
ing to  cross  the  mountains  to  the  Holstein 
river.  Leaving,  on  the  first  of  April,  the  valley 
of  the  St.  Johns  river,  he  scaled  the  mountain 
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called  Laurel  Hill,  rising  often  as  steep  as  the 
roof  of  a  house.  The  next  day  he  rode  on 
through  a  drenching  rain,  over  the  stony  mount- 
ain, by  a  path  so  rough  that  he  declines  de- 
scribing it,  but  advises  those  who  wish  to  know 
how  difficult  is  the  pass  to  try  it.  As  he  was 
clambering  along  on  his  horse,  his  head  came 
in  contact  with  a  tree  inclining  over  the  path, 
causing  a  severe  and  stunning  blow.  From 
the  summit  of  the  mountain,  he  descended  by 
a  path  hardly  less  difficult  than  the  ascent,  to 
the  Watauga,  which  he  crossed  in  a  canoe, 
the  horses  swimming  by  the  side.  He  then 
ascended  the  Iron  mountain  range,  and  passed 
over  to  the  valley  of  the  Holstein.  Here  he 
met  the  little  conference  of  preachers,  who  ap- 
peared indifferently  clothed,  and  emaciated  in 
body.  Having  rested  a  day  or  tAvo,  he  began 
to  prepare  for  his  journey  through  the  wilder- 
ness to  Kentucky.  The  journey  was  extremely 
hazardous.  There  were  no  settlements  for  a 
long  distance,  and  hostile  savages  were  prowl- 
ing all  about  the  country.  Ko  one  would  ven- 
ture to  make  the  jom^ney  without  a  strong 
force  well  armed.  Asbury  had  to  wait  several 
days  for  a  company  to  be  made  up.  At  last  a 
party   of  ten  men,  sent  by  his   friends   from 
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Kentucky  as  a  guard  for  him,  arrived  at  Hol- 
stein,  and  under  their  protection,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  some  half  a  dozen  Holstein  people, 
he  started  on  the  difficult  and  dangerous  jour- 
ney. On  account  of  the  danger  from  the  sav- 
ages, they  traveled  very  rapidly,  and  reached 
Lexington,  a  distance  of  some  three  hundred 
miles,  in  six  days.  The  way  was  over  steej) 
hills,  across  deep  rivers,  and  through  muddy 
swamps.  Much  of  the  time  they  were  impe- 
ded by  a  thick  undergrowth  of  reeds  and 
bushes.  The  country  was  wholly  wild,  afford- 
ing refuge  only  to  wild  beasts  and  savages. 
Owing  to  the  strangeness  of  the  scene,  the  ex- 
citement of  the  dangerous  circumstances,  and 
the  disordered  state  of  his  health,  Asbury 
could  sleep  scarcely  an  hour  a  night  through 
the  whole  journey.  The  company  fell  short  of 
provisions,  and  ate  only  as  they  went,  stopping 
scarcely  once  in  the  six  days  for  a  regular 
meal. 

Before  they  got  to  Lexington,  Asbury  be- 
came slightly  affected  with  delirium.  His 
ideas  were  confused.  He  would  sometimes 
detect  himself  looking  out  for  a  fence  in  situa- 
tions where  nothing  but  an  unbroken  wilder- 
ness stretched  awav  for  a  hundred  miles,  and 
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he  would  be  trying  to  recollect  the  houses,  at 
which  he  should  have  stop23ed,  though  he  had 
not  seen  a  house  on  the  whole  journey. 

ISTear  Lexington  he  met  the  conference  of 
about  a  dozen  preachers,  who  had  made  their 
way  through  dangers  and  difficulties  into  this 
region,  then  so  distant  from  the  land  of  civili- 
zation. They  had  a  very  pleasant  conference. 
Preachers  were  appointed  to  circuits  about 
Lexington,  Danville,  and  several  other  places 
in  Kentucky.  These  devoted  men,  at  that 
early  day,  and  in  that  wild  country,  projected 
a  seminary  of  learning,  and  actually  obtained^ 
at  that  conference,  a  subscription  of  fifteen 
Imndred  dollars  toward  its  establishment. 
Asbury  was  delighted  with  the  prospect.  He 
was  glad  he  had  made  the  visit,  though  at- 
tended with  imminent  danger,  and  distressing 
fatigue.  He  hoped  the  visit  would  result  in 
good  to  that  generation,  and  to  those  who 
should  come  after  them. 

After  spending  about  two  weeks  in  Ken- 
tucky, he  set  out  on  his  return  to  Holstein. 
The  company  consisted  of  about  fifty  persons, 
a  part  only  of  whom  were  armed  for  defense 
against  the  Indians.  On  the  first  day  they 
traveled    forty-five    miles.     The   second   day, 
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discovering  signs  of  hostile  savages  in  the 
vicinity,  they  pushed  on  fifty  miles.  The  third 
day  they  made  sixty  miles.  On  the  fourth 
day  Asbury  reached  his  resting-place  on  the 
Holstein.  "We  can  hardly  conceive  how  it  was 
possible  in  four  days  to  travel,  on  horseback, 
nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  through  an 
unbroken  wilderness,  climbing  hills,  swimming 
rivers,  and  wading  swamps.  But  the  men  of 
those  days  were  giants  in  strength  and  endur- 
ance, and  Asbury  seemed  chief  among  them 
all.  From  Plolstein  he  crossed  the  mountains 
into  North  Carolina,  from  whence  he  went  to 
Petersburg,  Virginia,  attending  conferences  in 
each  state,  and  preaching  every  day.  From 
Petersburg  he  again  turned  his  face  west, 
crossed  the  Alleghany  Mountains  near  the 
center  of  Virginia,  and  proceeded  along  the 
western  slope  of  the  Virginia  Alleghanies  to 
Uniontown,  Pennsylvania,  where  he  arrived, 
and  held  a  conference,  on  the  first  of  August. 
By  the  first  of  September  he  had  recrossed 
the  mountains,  and  arrived  at  Baltimore. 
Whoever  will  trace  his  route  on  the  map  will 
readily  perceive  what  a  prodigious  journey  he 
performed  in  a  few  months. 

As  he  was  passing  through  Virginia  on  this 
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trip  he  was  present  at  the  funeral  of  one  of  his 
most  faithful,  and  eflScient,  and  popular  preach- 
ers. John  Tunnell  was  one  of  the  great  men 
of  that  day.  Of  the  place  of  his  birth,  and  of 
his  early  history,  no  record  is  known  to  me. 
We  hear  of  him  preaching  at  Brunswick,  ISTew 
Jersey,  with  William  Watters  and  Freeborn 
Garrettson.  He  is  described  by  Asbury  as  a 
man  of  learning,  having  a  large  fund  of  Scrip- 
ture and  historical  knowledge,  and  a  man  of 
the  most  amiable  and  affectionate  spirit.  He 
had  a  strong,  musical  voice,  and  would  often 
pour  forth  a  flood  of  heavenly  eloquence.  In 
him  strong  and  highly-develoj^ed  powers  of 
mind,  and  a  most  delicate  and  refined  moral 
organization,  were  associated  with  a  feeble  and 
consumptive  physical  constitution.  He  knew 
he  must  die  young,  and  he  seems  to  have 
resolved  to  devote  himself,  soul  and  body, 
while  he  did  live,  to  the  work  of  the  ministry. 
In  1787  he  volunteered  to  go  from  Kew  Jer- 
sey to  the  settlements  on  the  Holstein  river  in 
East  Tennessee,  to  carry  the  Gospel  to  the 
people  sparsely  scattered  over  that  Alpine  re- 
gion. Having  labored  with  great  success,  as 
presiding  elder  over  that  remote  district,  for 
about   three  years,    he   died   of  consumption, 
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and  was  buried  among  the  mountains,  far  from 
his  native  home.  But  he  died  not  unlamented. 
"Few  ministers,"  says  Asbury,  "were  better 
known  or  more  beloved." 

A  few  months  after  the  death  of  Tunnell, 
Asbury  heard  of  the  death  of  the  venerable 
Wesley.  He  says  on  the  occasion,  that  when 
he  considers  Mr.  Wesley's  "plain  and  nervous 
writings,  his  uncommon  talent  for  preaching, 
his  steady  flow  of  cheerful  spirit,  his  power  in 
governing  others,  his  knowledge  as  an  observ- 
er, his  attainments  as  a  scholar,  and  his  expe- 
rience as  a  Cliristian,"  he  concludes  his  supe- 
rior is  not  found  among  all  the  sons  of  men. 
It  would  seem  from  this  passage  that  Asbury 
had  the  mind  to  appreciate  Weslej^,  and  the 
heart  to  admire  and  love  him,  though  evil-dis- 
posed persons  had  endeavored,  by  misrepre- 
sentation, to  estrange  them  from  each  other. 

In  the  summer  of  1791  Asbury  made  his 
first  visit  to  JSTew  England.  Jesse  Lee  had 
volunteered,  in  the  summer  of  1789,  to  go, 
single-handed  and  alone,  into  the  very  midst 
of  the  strong-hold  of  Puritan  Calvinism.  As- 
bury seemed,  at  first,  doubtful  of  the  result, 
but  in  the  autumn  he  heard  accounts  so  en- 
couraging  from   Lee,  that  he   determined   to 
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send  Jacob  Brush  to  assist  him.  In  February, 
1T90,  he  carried  out  his  intention  of  send- 
ing helpers  to  Lee,  and  sent  not  only  Brush, 
but  Boberts  and  Smith.  So  successful  were 
these,  and  so  greatly  did  the  work  increase  and 
expand,  that  others — Bloodgood,  Mills,  Swaim, 
Covel,  Hunt,  Allen,  and  Bainor — were  sent. 
At  last  Asbury  determined  to  go  himself,  and 
see  the  far-famed  Xew  Eno^land,  and  the 
equally-famous  Yankees. 

On  Wednesday,  the  first  of  June,  he  left  the 
city  of  l!^ew  York,  and  j^assed  along  by  Kew 
Bochelle,  White  Blains,  and  Bedford,  preach- 
ing as  he  went,  and  on  Saturday  he  reached 
Wilton,  in  the  state  of  Connecticut.  In  this 
place  he  preached  his  first  iS'ew  England  ser- 
mon to  a  serious,  feeling,  well-behaved  people. 
As  he  was  lournevino-  alonsr  through  this  land 
of  steady  habits,  he  was  favorably  impressed 
by  the  appearance  of  the  country.  The  rocks 
and  hills  reminded  him  of  the  countrv  about 
the  peak  of  Derbyshire.  The  neat  villages, 
and  the  thicklv-strewed  farm-houses  alona:  the 
way,  seemed  peculiarly  j^leasant  to  one  who 
had  just  emerged  from  the  western  wilderness. 
The  neat  and  beautiful  churches,  gleaming 
white  amid  the  green  trees,  and  rearing  their 
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spires  high  in  the  air,  assured  him  there  had 
been  once  some  religion  in  the  country,  and  he 
doubted  not  there  might  yet  be  left  a  little  in 
form  and  theory,  though  the  spirit  of  evangel- 
ical piety  had  most  sadly  declined.  On  Sunday 
he  preached  in  a  barn  at  Reading  to  Lee's  old 
congregation  of  about  three  hundred  serious, 
attentive  people.  At  evening  he  preached  at 
Newtown,  in  a  Presbyterian  church,  to  a  con- 
gregation made  up  of  wild,  laughing,  and 
playing  young  people,  and  heavy,  lifeless  old 
people.  He  left  this  place  with  no  very  favor- 
able opinion  of  the  people.  The  depression  of 
spirit,  arising  from  his  poor  success,  continued 
heavy  on  him  all  the  next  day.  Tuesday  he 
went  to  Stratford.  Here  he  found  the  authori- 
ties of  the  town  had  voted  that  the  town-house, 
in  which  the  Methodists  had  usually  preached, 
should  be  shut.  One  of  the  selectmen,  how- 
ever, opened  the  door,  and  he  went  in  and 
preached,  while  "some  smiled,  some  laughed, 
some  swore,  some  talked,  some  prayed,  and 
some  wept."  He  refused  to  preach  in  that 
house  any  more,  and  expressed  a  hope  that 
the  Methodists,  then  about  twenty  in  number, 
might  "make  a  benefit  of  a  calamity,  and, 
since  they  were  denied  the  use  of  other  houses, 
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the  more  earnestly  labor  to  get  one  of  their 
own." 

He  proceeded  to  'New  Haven,  where  a  curi- 
ous scene  awaited  him.  His  aj^pointment  had 
been  published  in  the  newspapers.  "Every 
thing,"  says  he,  "was  quiet.  We  called  on 
the  sheriff.  We  then  put  up  our  horses  at  the 
Ball  Tavern,  near  the  college  yard.  I  had  the 
honor  of  having  President  Stiles,  Dr.  W.,  and 
Rev.  Mr.  E.,  with  several  of  the  collegians 
and  a  few  scattering  students,  to  hear  me. 
The  judges  looked  very  grave  while  I  was 
preaching.  When  I  was  done  no  man  spoke 
to  me.  We  visited  the  college  chapel  at  the 
hour  of  prayer.  I  wished  to  go  through  the 
whole  to  inspect  the  interior  arrangements,  but 
no  one  invited  me.  The  divines  were  grave, 
and  the  students  attentive.  They  treated  me 
like  a  fellow-Christian  in  coming  to  hear  me 
preach,  and  like  a  stranger  in  all  other  re- 
spects. Should  Cokesbury  or  Baltimore  ever 
furnish  the  opportunity,  I,  in  my  turn,  will 
requite  their  behavior  by  treating  them  as 
friends,  brethren,  and  gentlemen."  Asbury 
did  not  live  to  enjoy  the  opportunity  of  requit- 
ing, at  a  Methodist  college,  the  attentions  be- 
stowed on  him  at  Yale ;  but  his  successors  have 
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had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  the  successors  of 
President  Stiles  at  a  Methodist  college,  located 
at  a  place  much  nearer  'New  Haven  than  is 
Baltimore,  and  of  reciprocating  such  attentions 
as  are  usually  given  and  received  by  equals. 

Leaving  New  Haven,  without  finding  a  place 
therein  to  eat  or  sleep,  he  went  to  Walling- 
ford, and  preached  in  a  meeting-house  belong- 
ing to  the  Separatists.  The  house  was  large, 
and  the  congregation  small.  He  preached  so 
loud  as  to  alarm  the  town,  and  thereby  greatly 
enlarged  his  congregation.  On  the  whole,  he 
had  a  better  time  at  Wallins^ford  than  he  ex- 
pected.  Proceeding  to  Middlefields,  he  found 
an  oasis  in  the  desert.  He  enjoyed  the  quiet 
use  of  a  meeting-house,  and  was  hospitably 
entertained  by  a  niece  of  that  devoted  man  ol 
blessed  memory,  David  Brainerd.  There  ht- 
spent  the  Sabbath,  preaching  twice  to  an  at 
tentive  people.  At  evening  he  went  to  Mid- 
dletown,  and  preached  in  the  Congregational 
church  to  a  very  large,  serious,  and  attentive 
congregation,  among  whom,  however,  not  one 
was  found  of  hospitable  temper  sufficient  to 
invite  him  home.  He  had  to  go  a  mile  out  of 
town  to  find  a  place  to  lodge.  He  comforted 
himself  with  the  reflection,  becoming  a  Chris- 
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tian  philosopher,  that  "  to  the  poorer  classes  of 
the  people  was  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel 
anciently  blest." 

The  next  day  he  passed  on  down  the  Con- 
necticut, by  Haddam,  over  a  "  dreadful  rocky 
road,"  and  late  at  night  arrived  at  Lyme, 
where  he  was  most  kindly  received  by  a  Bap- 
tist minister,  who  arose  from  his  bed  to  bid 
him  welcome.  He  found  here  a  m^st  delight- 
ful family.  "I  trust,"  says  he,  ''the  Lord  has 
a  dwelling  in  this  man's  heart  and  house.  His 
wife  is  a  kind,  loving  soul.  Their  children  are 
obliging,  and  ready  to  serve  lis  cheerfully." 
Had  Asburv  often  fallen  into  such  families,  he 
might  have  been  induced  to  be  more  gently 
inclined  to  the  connubial  relations. 

The  next  day  he  proceeded,  through  heat 
and  dust,  and  over  rocks,  to  jS^ew  London. 
The  annoyances  of  the  journey  caused  him,  he 
says,  to  feel  temptation  to  impatience.  But 
he  w'isely  concluded  murmuring  would  better 
nothing,  neither  make  the  heat  less  intense, 
nor  the  dust  less  troublesome,  nor  the  rocks 
less  frequent  or  rugged ;  so  he  went  on  cheer- 
fully to  Stonington,  though  it  was  a  dreadful 
road  for  a  carriage,  almost  equal  to  a  drive 
over  the  Alleghany  Mountains.     He  thought 
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Stonington  appropriately  named.  He  entered 
Ehode  Island,  and  crossed  the  ISTarragansett  to 
iN'ewport.  He  preached  to  the  people  at  New- 
port, but  concluded  that  they  were  "  settled 
u^jon  their  lees,  and  wanted  emptying  from 
vessel  to  vessel  to  stir  them  up."  He  went  on 
to  Providence.  As  he  was  journeying  alone, 
with  only  a  guide  in  company,  he  suffered 
from  feelings  of  despondency,  naturally  sug- 
gested by  the  circumstances.  He  was  un- 
known ;  he  had  small  congregations,  and  there 
was  a  jar  in  sentiment  between  him  and  the 
people.  He  evidently  did  not  feel  at  home, 
yet  he  was  glad  he  had  visited  'New  England, 
because,  had  he  not  visited  them,  he  should 
not  have  felt  so  much  interest  for  the  preachers 
and  people,  and  he  hoped  he  might,  at  some 
future  day,  do  something  for  them.  He  met, 
however,  with  an  old  man,  who  told  him  so 
much  about  old  times,  and  Mr.  Whitefield,  and 
Gilbert  Tennant,  and  the  ministers  of  olden 
time,  that  his  spirit  became  cheered  and  re- 
vived. Why  is  it  that,  often  in  hours  of  the 
deepest  despondency,  the  listening  to  the  re- 
hearsal of  the  incidents  and  adventures  of 
early  times  will  arouse  the  soul  to  manly  for- 
titude and  buoyant  hope  ? 
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From  Rhode  Island  he  journeyed  on,  through 
dust  and  heat,  to  Boston,  the  renowned  city  of 
the  Puritans.  Boston  contained  at  that  time 
some  nine  or  ten  Congregational  Churches,  and 
some  eight  or  nine  of  other  denominations. 
But  the  Methodists  had  no  place  of  worship. 
Their  time  had  not  yet  come.  An  appoint- 
ment was  made  for  Asbury  to  preach  at  Mur- 
ray's church.  He  went,  and  found  twenty 
hearers  in  a  very  large  house.  The  next  even- 
ing he  preached  again  in  the  same  church,  and 
by  preaching  very  loud  drummed  up  a  larger 
congregation,  though  Satan  came  also,  and 
excited  his  forces  to  make  disturbance  in  the 
streets.  Asbury  greatly  admired  the  industri- 
ous habits  and  the  public  buildings  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Boston;  but  he  could  not  say  much  of 
their  hospitality.  I^o  man  invited  him  to 
lodge,  or  eat,  or  drink  in  the  place.  He  con- 
cluded, on  the  whole,  to  give  up  Boston  till 
the  Methodists  could  obtain  a  lodging,  a  place 
to  preach  in,  and  some  people  to  join  them. 
At  present,  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  few  who 
were  friendlv  to  the  Methodists  were  ashamed 
or  afraid  even  to  publish  an  appointment  for 
preaching. 

From  Boston  he  went  to  Lynn,  where  he 
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was  surpnsed  to  find  a  Methodist  meeting- 
house, a  promising  society,  and  an  exceedingly 
well-behaved  congregation.  He  was  so  elated 
by  the  agreeable  condition  of  things,  that  he 
seemed  to  transfer  the  agreeable  feelings  of  his 
soul  to  the  scenery  of  the  place.  Lynn  ap- 
peared to  him  the  perfection  of  beauty.  He 
went  to  Salem,  where  he  had  a  jDOor  time.  He 
concluded  to  go  there  no  more  till  a  better 
stand  could  be  obtained. 

Having  returned  to  Lynn,  and  remained 
about  two  weeks,  he  started  on  his  journey 
west,  passing  through  Waltham,  Marlboro, 
Worcester,  Leicester,  Spencer,  and  Brookfield 
to  Springfield.  No  mention  is  made  of  preach- 
ing along  the  route.  It  would  seem  that  at 
one  place,  perhaps  Brookfield,  at  which  he 
dined,  the  people  declined  encouraging  him  to 
preach,  because  they  "did  not  wish  to  divide  the 
parish."  "But,"  says  Asbury,  "their  fathers, 
the  Puritans,  divided  the  kingdom  and  the 
Church  too,  and  when  they  could  not  obtain 
liberty  of  conscience  in  England,  they  sought 
it  here,  among  wild  men  and  wild  beasts." 
The  objection  to  "dividing  the  parish"  sounds 
natural  to  some  of  us  in  much  later  times. 
The  people  of  !N'ew  England  had  been  long 
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oppressed  by  taxation  to  support  a  religion 
established  by  law.  They  feared,  should  the 
Methodists  draw  off  any  part  of  the  congrega- 
tion, the  taxes  would  be  increased  on  those 
who  mio^ht  remain  in  the  standing  order. 
TJiey  therefore  strongly  objected  to  any  favor 
toward  the  Methodists,  lest  the  "  parish  should 
be  divided,"  and  the  taxes  raised. 

At  Springfield  Asbury  preached  with  some 
success.  Passing  down  the  Connecticut,  he 
stopped  at  Windsor.  Mr.  S.,  by  whom  I  infer 
he  means  the  minister  of  the  place,  received 
him  very  kindly,  but  did  not  fail  to  let  him 
know  how  lightly  he  thought  of  him  and  his 
principles.  Such  a  reception  annoyed  the  sen- 
sitive spirit  of  Asbury,  and  he  secretly  wished 
himself  out  of  the  way.  Going,  however,  to 
the  school-house,  and  finding  it  crowded  with 
people,  his  feelings  revived,  and  he  preached 
with  power  and  effect.  At  Hartford  he 
preached  before  three  ministers  to  a  serious 
and  attentive  congregation.  From  Hartford 
he  passed  on  through  Farmington,  Litchfield, 
and  many  other  smaller  places,  and  after  a 
meandering  journey  of  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles,  arrived  at  Albany.  From  Albany  he 
proceeded,  preaching  as  he  went,  to  !N^ew  York. 
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Thus  ends  Asbury's  first  visit  to  Kew  Eng- 
land. He  estimates  the  circumference  of  the 
circuit  he  had  made,  from  'New  York  to  Lynn, 
Springfield,  Hartford,  Albany,  and  back  to 
New  York,  with  all  its  divergences  from  a  reg- 
ular line,  at  not  less  than  fifteen  hundred  miles. 
He  was  gone  from  the  first  of  June  to  the  mid- 
dle of  August.  He  preached  from  seventy  to 
eighty  times,  or  at  least  one  discourse  a  day, 
on  the  average,  during  the  whole  time. 

It  is  interesting  to  trace  him  over  the  coun- 
try, and  read  the  brief  indications  he  has  left 
us  of  his  thoughts  and  feelings.  He  exhibits 
a  most  amiable  and  charitable  spirit.  The 
New  England  country,  the  New  England  the- 
ology, the  Xew  England  customs,  and  the  New 
England  notions,  were  all  new  to  him.  He 
must  have  been  annoyed  by  the  peculiarities 
of  the  people,  as  well  as  wearied  by  the  rocky 
roads.  Yet  he  finds  no  fault,  and  lets  no 
expressions  of  impatience  escape  him.  The 
hardest  thing  he  says  is,  that  he  '^  never  saw  a 
people  who  could  talk  so  long,  so  seriously,  and 
so  correctly  about  triflesP 

"With  the  Methodists  it  was,  as  he  often  in 
his  journal  says,  a  "  day  of  small  things."  Yet 
he  had  reliable  faith  in  the  future.     He  exhib- 
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its  it  on  several  occasions.  At  Xevvport  he 
says,  •'  I  expect,  before  many  years,  the  Meth- 
odists will  have  a  house  of  worship  here."  At 
Providence,  "I  think  the  Lord  will  revive  his 
work  in  Providence."  At  Boston,  where  he 
found  no  place  to  lodge,  nor  eat,  nor  drink,  he 
says,  "  The  time  of  the  Methodists  may  come." 
At  Lynn  he  exclaims  in  ecstasy,  "  Here  we 
shall  make  a  firm  stand,  and  here  from  this 
central  point,  from  Lynn,  shall  the  light  of 
Methodism  and  of  truth  radiate  throughout 
the  state."  And  when  he  had  returned  to 
New  York,  and  was  looking  back  on  the  inci- 
dents of  his  journey,  he  says,  "I  am  led  to 
think  the  Eastern  Church  will  find  this  saying 
hold  true  in  the  Methodists,  'I  will  provoke 
you  to  jealousy  by  no  people,  and  by  a  foolish 
nation  will  I  anger  you.'  They  have  trodden 
on  the  Quakers,  the  Episcopalians,  and  the 
Baptists ;  see  now  if  the  Methodists  do  not 
w^ork  their  way." 

To  introduce,  establish,  and  build  up  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  America,  espe- 
cially in  the  Middle  and  Eastern  States,  re- 
quired just  such  men  as  Asbury — men  of 
strong  faith  in  the  future — men  whom  nothing 
could    intimidate,    nothing    discourage — men 
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who  felt  that  a  dispensation  of  the  Gospel  was 
committed  to  them  for  a  specific  purpose — 
men  conscious  that  thej  were  sent  by  God,  the 
Almighty,  on  a  mission  of  love  and  of  mercy 
to  the  people.  Asbury,  in  volunteering  to 
come  to  America,  in  remaining  in  the  country 
when  all  his  associates  had  fled,  and  in  cheer- 
fully accepting  the  oflice  of  bishop — an  office 
of  excessive  labor  and  heavy  res^Donsibility — 
and  in  executing  the  duties  of  that  office  with 
such  singleness  of  heart,  proved  himself  a 
man  conscious  of  a  high  and  noble  destiny. 
Being  conscious  that  God  had  called  him  to 
the  work,  he  went  straight  on,  with  an  unfal- 
tering trust  in  Providence,  wherever  duty 
called  him. 

On  arriving  from  his  JSTew  England  tour  at 
New  York,  about  the  first  of  September,  1791, 
Asbury  might  spend  a  day  or  two  in  reconnoi- 
tering  the  ground  over  which  he  must  travel 
in  the  course  of  one  vear.  His  circuit  now 
embraced  thirteen  states,  over  which  were 
scattered  two  hundred  and  fifty  preachers,  and 
about  sixty-three  thousand  members.  He  had 
to  attend,  during  the  next  year,  seventeen  con- 
ferences, and  to  suj^erintend  the  multifarious 
interests  of  the  Church.     To  travel  from  twenty 
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to  fifty  miles  every  day'  to  j)i'ea^li  on  the 
average  at  least  once  a  day ;  to  talk  and  pray 
in  every  house  at  which  he  called ;  to  examine, 
receive,  station,  and  change  the  preachers;  and 
to  provide  means  for  sustaining  a  college  in 
Maryland,  and  for  founding  schools  in  other 
places,  might  seem  a  series  of  Herculean  la- 
bors for  any  one  man.  But  Asbury  flinched 
Qot  at  the  undertaking.  Onward  manfully  he 
went  wherever  duty  called  him. 

Leaving  Xew  York  in  tlie  early  part  of  Sep- 
tember, he  proceeded  by  Philadelphia,  Wil- 
mington, Baltimore,  Alexandria,  Petersburg, 
and  [N^orfolk,  Yirginia,  Raleigh,  K.  C,  and 
Charleston,  S.  C,  to  Washington,  in  Georgia. 
Returning  through  South  Carolina,  he  entered 
North  Carolina ;  passed  on  to  the  western  coun- 
ties ;  crossed  the  mountains  to  the  Holstein 
river,  in  Tennessee ;  plunged  into  the  Kentucky 
wilderness  as  far  as  Lexington ;  returned  to  the 
Holstein ;  passed  up  on  the  west  side  of  the 
AUeghanies,  over  a  most  mountainous  region, 
through  the  whole  breadth  of  Yirginia,  to 
Uniontown,  in  Pennsylvania;  crossed  the  AUe- 
ghanies by  Laurel  Hill  and  Cumberland  to 
Baltimore ;  went  on  to  'New  York ;  proceeded 
.  directly  through   Connecticut  and   Massachu- 
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setts  to  Lynn  ;  passed  west  across  the  valley  of 
the  Connecticut,  by  ]^orthampton,  and  over 
the  Berkshire  hills,  by  Pittsfield,  to  Albany, 
and  then  down  the  valley  of  the  Hudson  to 
ITew  York,  where  he  arrived  on  the  28th  of 
August,  1792. 

No  adequate  conception  can  be  formed  of 
the  distance  he  traveled,  unless  one  attempts 
to  trace  his  course  on  a  map.  Even  then  we 
fail  to  estimate  the  increase  of  distances  from 
one  prominent  place  to  another,  by  means  of 
the  excursions  and  divergences  he  made  in 
order  to  preach  wherever  the  Methodists  had 
an  inch  of  ground.  jS^or  can  we  easily  con- 
ceive of  the  extreme  difficulties  of  traveling 
at  that  time  over  such  a  country.  He  had  to 
wade  through  the  swamps  along  the  lowlands 
of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina;  he  had  to 
swim  the  rivers  that  flow  from  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  Alleghanies  to  the  Atlantic;  he 
liad  to  cross  the  mountains  between  North 
Carolina  and  Tennessee ;  he  had  to  pass  three 
hundred  miles  and  back  througli  the  unbroken 
wilderness  of  Kentucky ;  he  had  to  range 
along  the  western  slope  of  the  Alleghanies, 
and  cross  numerous  rivers  from  the  Holstein 
river,  in  Tennessee,  to  Uniontown,  in  Pennsyl- 
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vania ;  he  had  to  cross  the  Alleghanies  before 
the  Cumberland  or  any  road  at  all  was  made ; 
and  he  had  to  travel  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Hudson,  over  a  road  even  yet  rough,  mount- 
ainous, and  difficult.  His  way  was  not  only 
difficult,  but  dangerous.  In  the  woods  of  Ken- 
tucky, savages  were  prowling  all  along  his 
path.  Alarming  accounts  of  depredations,  ab- 
ductions, and  massacres  were  constantly  re- 
ported. Once  he  himself  had  to  stand  sentry 
all  night,  with  his  gun,  in  a  furious  storm  of 
rain.  Along  the  western  spurs  of  the  Allegha- 
nies, from  Tennessee  to  Pennsylvania,  there 
were  few  settlements,  and  few  places  of  rest 
and  refreshment  for  man  or  beast.  For  a 
stretch  of  fifty  miles  along  this  route,  not  a 
house  was  to  be  found,  nor  a  human  soul,  un- 
less some  savage  might  be  lurking  behind  a 
rock  to  shoot  and  scalp  the  hapless  traveler. 

To  travel  through  such  an  extent  of  country, 
and  so  difficult,  might  seem  enough  for  the  en- 
durance of  any  human  being.  But  Asbury 
had  work  to  do.  He  had  seventeen  confer- 
ences to  attend,  and  more  than  three  hundred 
sermons  to  preach  during  the  year.  [N^or  was 
this  all.  We  find  him  at  Baltimore,  going 
from  house  to  house,  to  beg  means  of  support- 
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ing  the  poor  orphan  children  at  Cokesburj 
College.  We  find  him  in  some  village,  which 
he  does  not  name,  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Ma- 
ryland, endeavoring  to  establish  a  female  sem- 
inary. We  find  him  in  the  western  forest, 
providing  for  the  erection  of  a  seminary  build- 
ing for  the  children.  We  find  him  in  Ken- 
tucky, writing  a  complimentary  letter  to  a 
Presbyterian  clergyman,  who  had  made  in  the 
State  Constitutional  Convention  an  able  speech 
in  favor  of  the  natural  and  inherent  rights  of 
man.  And  we  find  him  in  South  Carolina, 
endeavoring  to  protect  the  feeble  Church  from 
the  evil  machinations  of  a  renegade,  who,  not 
content  with  leaving  the  Church,  was  doing  all 
the  mischief  he  could. 

Surely,  so  hard  traveling,  and  so  multifarious 
labor,  might  be  suflicient  for  a  man  in  full 
health ;  but  As  bury  was  frequently  suffering 
from  disease.  Through  the  Kentucky  wilder- 
ness, and  over  the  Virginia  mountains,  he  was 
laboring  under  the  debilitating  influence  of 
diarrhea,  often  reducing  him  to  the  necessity 
of  taking  his  bed,  should  he  fortunately  find 
one,  and  waiting  to  recover  a  little  strength. 
His  exposure  to  cold,  to  wet,  and  to  the  neces- 
sity of  long  rides,  without  rest  or  refreshment, 
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wore  hard  on  his  constitution,  and  produced 
colds,  sore  throat,  and  rheumatic  lameness. 

Yet  did  he  not,  under  all  this  labor  and  suf- 
fering, ever  complain.  He  once  came  near 
complaining,  as  he  was  riding  on  a  cold  day, 
wet  and  hungry,  over  bad  roads ;  but  just  as 
he  was  about  to  utter  some  brief  soliloquy  of 
impatience,  he  saw  a  poor  woman  walking 
along  the  road,  barefoot  and  bareheaded,  and 
carrying  a  child  in  her  arms.  Pity  for  her 
stilled  at  once  all  complaint  for  himself. 

He  maintained  under  his  labors  and  trials 
a  calm  and  devotional  spirit.  "I  am  resolved," 
says  he,  "  on  more  frequent  access  to  the  throno 
of  grace,  not  continuing  so  long  as  heretofore- 
I  feel  greater  sweetness  in  so  doing.  It  tends 
more  to  an  hourly  and  monthly  walk  with 
God."  After  riding  some  forty  miles  one  day, 
in  heat  and  dust,  he  exclaims,  "  O,  help  me  to 
watch  and  pray!  I  am  afraid  of  losing  the 
sweetness  I  feel.  For  months  past  I  have  felt 
as  if  in  the  possession  of  perfect  love.  I  have 
no  desire  for  any  thing  but  God."  In  the 
midst  of  the  disturbances  made  in  Charleston, 
by  Mr.  Hammet,  who  had  withdrawn  from  the 
Church,  and  was  endeavoring  to  cause  dissen- 
sions, Asbury  received  from  some  one  a  very 
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abusive  anonymous  letter.  Instead  of  becom- 
ing angry,  be  fell  on  bis  knees  and  prayed  fer- 
vently for  tbose  wbo  were  abusing  bim  and 
rending  tbe  Cburcb.  In  all  bis  difficulties  tbia 
year — difficulties  from  bard  work,  from  disease, 
and  from  evil-disposed  men — be  maintained 
tbe  equanimity  of  a  Cbristian  pbilosopber. 

During  tbis  octennial  j^eriod,  in  addition  to 
traveling  six  tbousand  miles  a  year,  preacbing 
every  day,  and  attending  all  tbe  conferences, 
Asbury  bad  on  bis  mind  various  weigbty  and 
important  matters,  affecting  tbe  general  inter- 
ests of  tbe  Cburcb  tbrougbout  tbe  continent, 
and  extending  in  tbeir  influence  tbrougb  all 
tbe  future. 

Among  otber  matters  for  deep  and  anxious 
reflection,  was  prominent  in  bis  mind  tbe  pres- 
ervation of  tbe  unity  of  Metbodism  in  Amer- 
ica. Up  to  tbe  Cbristmas  conference  of  1786, 
Metbodism  bad  been  one  in  Europe  and  in 
America.  Mr.  Wesley  was  deemed  tbe  fatber 
and  bead  of  tbe  wbole  system,  and  all  tbe 
preacbers,  botb  in  tbe  old  and  in  tbe  new  world, 
were  considered  bis  sons  and  belpers.  Cir- 
cumstances of  distance,  and  tbe  cbange  of 
political  relations  between  America  and  Eng- 
land, bad  rendered  it  expedient  to  organize  tbe 
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American  societies  into  a  distinct  and  inde- 
pendent Church,  whereby  the  relations  between 
the  Methodists  of  Europe  and  America  were 
modified.  Yet  the  American  preachers  by  no 
means  intended  to  abjure  the  moral  authority 
of  Mr.  Wesley  over  them.  They  held  him  in 
great  love  and  veneration.  They  were  even 
willing  to  acknowledge  themselves,  "  during 
the  lifetime  of  Mr.  Wesley,  his  sons  in  the 
Gospel,  ready  in  matters  of  Church  govern- 
ment to  obey  his  commands."  With  this  posi- 
tion, which  they  voluntarily  assumed,  and 
which,  of  course,  they  had  a  right  whenever 
they  saw  good  reason  therefor  to  change,  Mr. 
Wesley  was  evidently  well  pleased  ;  but  when, 
in  1787,  Dr.  Coke  insisted  that  from  this  volun- 
tary acknowledgment  the  conference  was  bound 
to  receive  Mr.  Whatcoat  as  bishop,  because  Mr. 
Wesley  had  signified  such  to  be  his  pleasure, 
the  injudicious  and  inexpedient  character  of 
the  "acknowledgment"  became  clearly  evident. 
The  conference  had  no  objection  to  Mr.  What- 
coat as  bishop,  but  they  feared  Mr.  Wesley 
intended,  in  pursuance  of  his  "acknowledged" 
authority,  to  recall  Mr.  Asbury  to  Europe,  and 
leave  the  American  Church  in  charge  of  Mr. 
Whatcoat,  or  some  other.     Thev  believed  no 
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man  could  be  found  in  Europe  or  America  so 
well  acquainted  with  their  wants,  and  so  well 
qualified  to  superintend  Methodism  on  this 
continent,  as  Mr.  Asbury.  They,  therefore, 
rescinded  the  resolution,  deeming  it  not  a  con- 
tract with  Mr.  Wesley,  which  could  be  annulled 
only  by  the  consent  of  both  parties,  but  merely 
a  voluntary  concession  of  their  own,  to  be  re- 
voked whenever  they  thought  proper.  With 
this  proceeding  of  the  American  conference 
Mr.  Wesley  was  not  well  pleased.  He  felt  as 
if  the  American  preachers  had  abjured  his 
authority,  and  expelled  him  from  all  connec- 
tion with  them.  Evil-disposed  persons  had 
misrepresented  to  him  the  course  of  Mr.  As- 
bury, and  he  was  therefore  prepared  to  suspect 
him  of  being  the  author  of  the  omission  of  the 
acknowdedgment  of  his  authority  from  the 
American  Minutes.  Under  this  impression, 
and  in  the  state  of  feeling  naturally  arising, 
Mr.  Wesley  wrote  to  Mr.  Asbury  that  famous 
letter,  numbered  seven  hundred  and  thirty,  in 
the  AYorks  of  Weslev.  But  Mr.  Asbury  was 
in  no  way  to  blame  in  this  matter.  It  is  true 
he  did  not  approve  of  the  original  acknowledg- 
ment; he  thought  the  American  Methodists 
had  a  right  to  elect  their  own  superintendents; 
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nor  did  he  "think  it  practical  expediency  to 
obey  Mr.  Wesley,  at  three  thousand  miles  dis- 
tance, in  all  matters  relative  to  Church  govern- 
ment." Yet  he  was  "mute  when  it  passed, 
and  mute  when  it  was  expunged."  Mr.  Wes- 
ley, however,  blamed  him  for  allowing  it  to  be 
rescinded,  and  thought  he  ought  "to  reject  the 
whole  connection,  or  leave  them,  if  they  would 
not  comply."  But  Asbury  "could  not  give  up 
the  connection  so  easily,  after  laboring  so  many 
years  with  them  and  for  them." 

But  though  it  had  become,  from  circumstan- 
ces, indispensable  for  Methodism  to  divide  into 
two  great  and  independent  branches,  the  Euro- 
pean and  the  American,  yet  it  remained  matter 
of  deep  interest  with  Asbury  to  preserve  per- 
fect unity  of  interest,  of  law,  and  of  usage, 
among  all  the  ramifications  of  the  American 
branch.  Previous  to  the  organization  of  the 
Church  in  1786,  there  had  been  held  annually 
but  one  conference.  All  the  preachers  in  the 
connection  could  meet  at  one  time  and  one 
place,  and  propose,  debate,  and  decide  all 
necessary  business,  including  the  modifying, 
amending,  or  repealing  of  the  rules  of  Disci- 
pline, and  the  introducing  of  any  new  rules 
and  regulations  that  might  be  agreeable  to  a 
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majority  of  the  conference.  But  from  the 
rapid  extension  of  the  work  over  the  country, 
and  the  great  increase  in  the  number  of 
preachers,  it  became  exceedingly  inconven- 
ient for  all  to  assemble  in  one  conference.  The 
number  of  conferences,  therefore,  soon  became 
large,  and  the  places  at  which  they  were  held 
at  great  distances  from  each  other.  In  1791 
there  were  seventeen  conferences  held  along 
the  coast  from  Lynn,  Massachusetts,  to  Charles- 
ton, South  Carolina,  and  through  the  interior 
from  the  Hudson  to  the  Holstein. 

From  this  condition  of  things  arose  a  seri- 
ous difficulty.  No  business,  except  the  ordina- 
tions and  the  stationing  of  the  preachers,  done 
in  one  conference,  was  of  any  avail  till  ap- 
proved by  all  the  others.  ]^o  rule  could  be 
modified,  repealed,  or  introduced,  nor  could 
any  new  enterprise,  affecting  the  general  inter- 
ests of  the  Church,  be  commenced  till  it  had 
been  debated  and  sanctioned  by  seventeen  dif- 
ferent bodies  in  seventeen  distant  places.  There 
was  then  no  provision  for  a  General  conference, 
with  authority  to  settle  all  matters  of  general 
interest.  In  such  a  state  of  things — a  state 
into  which  the  Church  was  forced  by  its  very 
success  and  prosperity — there  was  great  danger 
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that  American  Methodism  would  prove  any- 
thing but  a  unit. 

To  provide  for  the  emergency  whicli  the 
extension  of  the  work  had  produced,  cost 
Asburj  much  anxiety  and  intense  thought. 
At  last  he  proposed,  as  the  best  thing  that  could 
be  done,  to  form  a  council,  consisting  of  the 
bishop  and  the  presiding  elders  of  all  the  dis- 
tricts, to  meet  at  stated  times,  with  authority 
to  mature  every  thing  they  might  judge  expe- 
dient for  preserving  the  general  union,  for  ren- 
dering the  external  form  of  worship  similar  in 
all  the  societies  through  the  continent,  for  pre- 
serving the  essentials  of  the  Methodist  doc- 
trine  and  Discipline  pure  and  uncorrupted,  for 
correcting  all  abuses  and  disorders,  for  promo- 
ting and  improving  colleges  and  plans  of  edu- 
cation, and  accomplishing  any  other  object 
they  might  judge  necessary  for  the  good  of  the 
Church. 

In  all  the  plans  of  Asbury  may  be  seen  his 
scrupulous  regard  for  the  rights  of  those  who 
were  to  be  affected  by  the  rules  that  might  be 
adopted,  and  the  laws  that  might  be  made.  In 
his  plan  for  this  council,  it  was  provided  that 
nothing  should  be  received  as  the  resolution  of 
the  council,  unless  assented  to  unanimously; 
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and  nothing  so  assented  to  by  the  council 
should  be  binding  in  any  district,  till  it  should 
be  sanctioned  by  a  majority  of  the  conference 
for  that  district.  These  provisions  rendered 
the  whole  project  abortive.  Unanimity  upon 
the  numerous  and  complicated  measures  that 
must  enter  into  the  administration  of  the  af- 
fairs of  a  Church  extending  over  the  American 
continent,  is,  even  among  Methodist  elders  and 
bishops,  wholly  a  Utopian  idea.  And  then  if 
every  measure  "matured"  by  the  council  had 
to  go  the  rounds  of  all  the  conferences  before 
it  could  become  the  law,  there  was  nothing 
gained  in  time  over  the  old  method.  The  only 
effect  of  the  "maturing"  of  the  council,  would 
be  the  enlisting  of  the  feelings  and  interests  of 
the  members  in  carrying  before  their  confer- 
ences the  measures  projected  in  council.  And 
this  very  advantage — the  only  one  the  system 
could  claim — was  sure  in  practice  to  render 
the  whole  concern  unpopular.  The  council, 
therefore,  though  when  first  proposed  it  had 
received  the  sanction  of  all  the  conferences, 
having,  after  two  sessions,  failed  to  do  any 
good,  and  threatened  to  do  evil,  was  wholly 
abandoned,  and  for  it  was  substituted  a  Gen- 
eral conference,  to  meet  once  in  four  years. 
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During  this  period,  there  originated  among 
the  Methodists,  for  the  first  time  among  any 
people  in  America,  the  Sunday  school  system. 
Its  design  was  "  to  instruct  poor  children,  white 
and  black,  to  read."  The  schools  were  di- 
rected by  the  conference  to  be  established  "at 
or  near  the  place  of  public  worship,"  and  to 
be  open  from  six  till  ten  in  the  morning,  and 
from  two  till  six  in  the  afternoon,  wherever 
those  hours  would  not  interfere  with  public 
worship.  Though  the  Methodists  were  the 
first,  they  were  not  the  last  among  the  Ameri- 
can Churches  in  organizing  and  sustaining 
Sunday  schools,  which  have  proved  a  most 
effective  auxiliary  means  of  "  spreading  Scrip- 
tural holiness  over  the  land."  The  religious 
communion  which  should  now  hope  to  keep  up 
its  character,  without  a  Sunday  school  in  every 
place  of  worship,  would  be  most  egregiously 
deficient  in  the  most  important  elements  of 
prosperity. 

Mr.  Wesley  had,  at  an  early  period  in  the 
history  of  the  Methodist  societies,  availed  him- 
self of  the  press  to  diffuse  truth  and  knowledge 
among  his  people,  and  to  guard  them  against 
false  doctrines.  Books,  either  written  by  him- 
self, or  selected  from  the  stores  of  the  past, 
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were  published,  sold  by  the  preachers  among 
the  people,  and  their  profits  appropriated  to 
charitable  pur^^oses.  The  American  preachers 
were,  in  the  beginning,  supplied  with  books 
from  the  English  Wesleyan  press ;  but  it  being 
found  inconvenient  and  expensive  to  obtain,  in 
this  way,  a  supply  for  the  increasing  demands 
of  the  Church,  a  "  Book  Concern"  was  organ- 
ized by  the  advice  and  influence  of  Asbury, 
and  an  agent  was  appointed  to  superintend  the 
publication  and  sale  of  such  books  as  might 
be  thought  useful  for  the  purposes  intended. 
These  purposes  were  primarily  and  chiefly  to 
difi'use  aiiong  the  people  moral  and  religious 
information,  and  general  intelligence  on  inter- 
esting and  useful  subjects.  The  Methodist 
Book  Concern,  thus  founded  by  Asbury  during 
the  first  octennial  period  of  his  administration, 
has  become  the  largest  printing  and  publish- 
ing establishment  in  America.  It  has  accom- 
plished an  immense  amount  of  good  in  pro- 
moting "literature  and  religion."  The  profits 
of  the  establishment  have  been,  from  the  be- 
ginning,  appropriated  to  the  relief  of  the  poor, 
the  sick,  and  the  aged  preachers  of  the  con- 
nection, and  the  widows  and  orphans  of  those 
who  have  died  in  the  work. 
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DuriDg  the  octennial  period,  the  number  of 
circuits  increased  from  forty  to  one  hundred 
and  forty;  of  preachers,  from  less  than  one 
hundred  to  two  hundred  and  sixty-six;  and  of 
members,  from  eighteen  thousand  to  sixty-six 
thousand.  This  shows  an  increase  of  more 
than  three  hundred  per  cent,  in  eight  years. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  period,  Methodism 
had  established  itself  only  alono-  the  Atlantic 
coast,  from  IS^ew  York  to  Xorth  Carolina.  At 
the  close,  it  had  stormed  the  rocky  fortresses 
of  !New  England,  on  the  east,  and  scaled  the 
Alleghanies,  and  marched  oyer,  under  its  in- 
comparable leader,  into  the  boundless  regions 
of  the  west,  and  taken  possession  of  that  fair 
land. 
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Chapter    V. 

Asbury  as  a  Bishop — Second   Octen- 
nial  Period. 

THE  first  General  conference  after  the  organ- 
ization of  the  Church  met  in  the  city  of 
Baltimore,  on  the  first  of  ISTovember,  1792. 
Arrangements  were  made  at  this  conference  to 
hold  a  General  conference  once  in  four  years. 
All  preachers  in  full  connection  in  the  itin- 
eracy might  attend  if  they  pleased,  with  the 
right  of  speaking  and  voting  on  all  questions 
before  the  conferences.  Immediately  on  the 
adjournment  of  the  conference,  Asbury  started 
on  his  annual  tour  of  the  continent.  He  had 
to  attend,  in  the  course  of  one  year,  twenty 
conferences.  He  pursued  nearly  the  same 
course  of  travel  as  the  year  before — along  the 
Atlantic  coast  as  far  as  Savannah,  tlien  through 
western  North  Carolina  to  Tennessee  and  Ken- 
tucky. Keturning  from  Kentucky  to  the  Hol- 
stein,  he  passed  up  the  west  side  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies  to  Green  Brier  county,  in  Yirginia, 
where  he  crossed  the  mountain  range  to  the 
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head  waters  of  the  Shenandoah.  He  then 
wound  his  way  along  the  monntain  defiles  to 
Oldtown,  on  the  Potomac  river,  some  distance 
below  Cumberland,  in  Maryland.  From  Old- 
town  he  struck  off,  by  an  entire  new  route,  for 
the  north-east.  Leaving  the  Potomac  he  struck 
for  the  Juniata,  which  he  crossed  some  forty  or 
fifty  miles  above  its  confiuence  with  the  Sus- 
quehanna, and  proceeded  across  the  hills  to 
Is'orthumberland.  He  then  continued  up  the 
Susquehanna  to  Wyoming,  from  whence  he 
struck  off  over  the  hills,  and  through  the 
swamps,  to  the  Delaware,  and  then  over  the 
rough  country  to  the  Hudson,  near  Albany. 

The  reader,  who  knows  any  thing  of  the 
country,  can,  with  difficulty,  imagine  it  possi- 
ble for  any  man  sixty  years  ago,  if  even  now, 
to  make  his  way  in  any  reasonable  time  over 
the  innumerable  and  rough  hills  that  intervene 
between  the  Potomac  and  the  Hudson,  along 
the  Juniata,  the  Susquehanna,  and  the  Delaware. 

We  find  him  this  year  busy  at  several  places 
in  organizing  district  schools.  The  plan  was 
to  establish  a  school  for  the  education  of  the 
young  in  every  presiding  elder's  district.  This 
was  not  only  desirable  in  the  south,  where 
there  were  no  public  schools,  but  even  in  the 
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north,  where  the  higher  seminaries  were  all 
monopolized,  and  appropriated  to  sectarian 
purposes,  by  those  who  were  hostile  to  Meth- 
odism. In  this  laudable  effort,  however,  As- 
bury found  himself,  as  he  did  in  many  other 
enterprises,  greatly  in  advance  of  the  people. 
He  drew  up  an  address,  calling  the  attention  of 
the  people  to  the  subject.  He  exerted  himself 
in  every  way  to  develop  and  advance  the  proj- 
ect; but  not  being  sustained  by  the  people,  he 
was  obliged  to  yield  to  circumstances,  and 
wait  till  some  of  liis  sons,  in  a  coming  age, 
under  better  auspices,  should  recommend,  and 
carry  forward  to  comj^letion,  the  enterprise. 
Sixty  years  are  past,  and  we  see  his  plan  car- 
ried out  in  the  establishing  of  conference  sem- 
inaries in  nearly,  if  not  quite,  every  conference 
in  America. 

The  spirit  of  Asbury  was  deeply  grieved, 
and  his  soul  vexed,  during  this  year,  by  seces- 
sions from  the  Church.  Discontent  with  the 
plan  on  which  the  Church  was  organized  by 
the  conference  of  178i,  had  been  more  or  less 
prevailing  in  some  parts  of  the  country  for  a 
long  time. 

The  itinerant  system  of  ministerial  service, 
which  providentially  grew  up  and  developed 
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itself  under  John  Wesley,  was  peculiar  in  most 
of  its  characteristics.  "Wesley  found,  in  taking 
the  "  world  for  his  parish,"  more  work  on  his 
hands  than  he  could  do.  He  therefore  ac- 
cepted the  aid  of  young  men  of  talent  and 
piety,  who  placed  themselves  at  his  command, 
ready  to  go  where  he  might  send  them,  to 
preach  and  to  watch  over  the  societies.  Once 
every  year,  "Wesley  met  all  his  assistants,  or 
helpers,  in  conference.  In  these  conferences 
they  talked  over  various  matters  connected 
with  the  work  in  which  they  were  engaged, 
and  settled,  by  the  aid  of  "Wesley,  all  matters 
of  doubt  either  in  doctrine,  or  policy,  or  prac- 
tice. After  tliey  had  spent  a  few  days  confer' 
ring  together,  Wesley,  being  well  acquainted 
with  the  condition  and  wants  of  the  work  in 
every  part  of  the  country,  and  with  the  pecu- 
liar qualifications  of  every  man  among  the 
preachers,  appointed  each  one  to  the  station, 
or  circuit,  which  he  thought  him  best  qualified 
to  serve  for  the  next  year.  Wesley,  therefore, 
acted  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  Methodist 
forces.  He  could  order  each  ofiicer  and  each 
private  to  the  place  where  his  services  in  the 
great  moral  w^arfare  were  most  needed,  or  could 
be  rendered  most  available. 
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In  the  organization  of  the  American  Meth- 
odist Church,  in  1784,  the  American  bishops 
were  placed,  so  far  as  the  power  of  appoint- 
ment of  preachers  was  concerned,  in  the  same 
relation  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  as 
Mr.  Wesley  occupied  to  the  British  Wesleyan 
connection.  The  bishop,  traveling  as  he  did 
all  over  the  country,  understanding  from  per- 
sonal observation  the  condition  and  wants  of 
each  circuit,  and  knowing  personally  all  the 
preachers,  would  be  able,  as  was  reasonably 
supposed,  to  distribute  the  laborers  in  the  vine- 
yard in  a  manner  most  advantageous  to  the 
work,  and  not  oppressive  to  the  workmen. 
The  power  of  appointment  was,  therefore,  by 
the  fundamental  and  organic  law  of  the  Church, 
vested  in  the  bishop. 

The  power  thus  conferred  by  the  constitution 
of  the  Church,  had  been  exercised  judiciously 
and  eflSciently  by  Bishop  Asbury  for  many 
years.  His  quick  perception,  his  habits  of 
observation,  his  strong  common  sense,  his  de- 
votion to  the  interests  of  the  Church,  his  un- 
flinching moral  courage,  and  his  conscientious 
piety,  eminently  qualified  him  for  the  import- 
ant position  he  occupied. 

The  philosopher  can  not  fail  to  see,  that 
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while  such  a  system  of  ecclesiastical  economy 
would  be  likely  to  be  most  efficient  and  useful 
for  the  interest  of  the  j)astoral  and  ministerial 
work,  it  may  become  oppressive  in  individual 
cases  to  the  workman.  The  public  interest  of 
the  Church  at  large,  and  the  private  interest 
of  every  individual  preacher,  may  not  always 
be  coincident  or  even  compatible.  There  were, 
therefore,  found  in  the  Methodist  ministrv  men 
of  influence  and  talent,  who  much  desired  a 
change  of  the  mode  of  appointing  preachers  at 
the  annual  conferences.  Accordingly,  at  the 
General  conference  of  1792,  Eev.  James 
O'Kelly,  a  preacher  of  considerable  celebrity 
in  Yirginia,  ofiered  a  resolution  essentially 
modifying  the  law  of  appointment.  It  pro- 
vided that  after  the  bishop  had  appointed  the 
preachers  at  conference  to  their  several  stations, 
should  any  one  be  dissatisfied  with  his  own 
appointment,  he  might  aj^peal  to  the  confer- 
ence and  state  his  objections,  and  should  the 
conference  approve  his  objections,  the  bishop 
should  appoint  him  to  another  circuit. 

As  the  discussion  of  this  resolution  would 
naturally  lead  to  remarks  on  the  manner  in 
which  Bishop  Asbury  had  exercised-  the  ap- 
pointing power  vested  in  him,  and  as  he  de- 
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sired  the  investigation  of  his  administration  to 
be  free,  and  the  speakers  to  be  unembarrassed 
in  animadverting,  if  they  chose,  on  his  course 
at  the  annual  conferences,  he  withdrew  from 
the  conference  room,  leaving  Dr.  Coke  to  pre- 
side, and  sent  back  a  letter  explaining  the 
reason  why  he  retired,  and  advising  them  to 
speak  their  minds  freely,  but  to  be  careful  of 
making  changes  which  might  prove  of  doubt- 
ful expediency. 

The  Methodist  itinerant  system  embodies  all 
the  elements  of  exalted  philanthropy.  The 
Methodist  preacher  devotes  himself  to  the 
Church  as  the  patriot  would  devote  himself  to 
his  country.  He  sacrifices  his  own  ease,  his 
own  worldly  prospects,  his  own  health,  and  his 
own  life,  on  the  altar  of  the  Church,  in  whose 
service  he  has  volunteered.  In  receiving  his 
appointment  to  a  circuit,  his  own  convenience, 
his  own  wishes,  his  own  personal  advantage,  if 
incompatible  with  the  claims  of  the  Cliureh, 
must  be  postponed,  or  waived,  or  wholly  sacri- 
ficed. If  he  can  not  consent  to  make  the  per- 
sonal sacrifices  which  his  relation  to  the 
Church — a  relation  voluntarily  assumed — de- 
mands, he  has  only  to  ask,  and  he  will  receive, 
his  discharge  from  the  itinerant  ranks. 
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In  the  discussion  that  arose  on  Mr.  O'Kelly's 
resolution,  these  fundamental  principles  were 
neither  forgotten  nor  overlooked.  It  was  prop- 
erly considered  that  the  itinerant  system  was 
not  devised  to  furnish  pleasant  and  profitable 
employment  to  men  who  might  lack  either  tal- 
ent or  inclination  for  other  business,  but  to 
"  spread  Scriptural  holiness  over  the  land."  It 
was  clear  that  the  passage  of  the  resolution 
would  enable  some  few  preachers  of  influence 
to  secure  for  themselves  good  places  to  the 
injury  of  the  claims  of  their  brethren,  and  of 
the  interests  of  the  Church.  It  would  also 
lead  to  inextricable  confusion  in  the  confer- 
ences. If,  after  all  the  appointments  for  the 
year  are  made,  some  half  a  dozen  men  demand 
a  change  of  their  appointments,  a  half  a  dozen 
more  must  be  removed  to  make  room  for  the 
dissentients,  and  there  would  be  no  end  to  the 
difficulty.  It  was  evident  that  a  general  super- 
intendent, a  capable  and  skillful  master  work- 
man of  the  great  enterprise,  could  man  each 
station  to  much  better  advantage  than  could  a 
whole  conference,  composed  of  men  who  had 
not  the  general  knowledge  of  the  country  nec- 
essary to  right  judgment.  The  bishop  could 
seldom  have  any  motive  to  abuse  the  power 
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intrusted  to  him;  but  should  he  so  far  com- 
promise the  dignity  of  his  oflSce,  or  forget  the 
claims  of  Christian  charity,  as  to  ''  station  a 
preacher  through  enmity,  or  as  a  punishment," 
he  would  prove  himself  unworthy  of  confi- 
dence, and  might  be  easily  removed. 

The  resolution  of  Mr.  O'Kelly  failed  by  a 
large  majority.  He  was  much  dissatisfied  at 
the  result,  and  determined  on  secession.  Being 
a  man  of  talent,  of  extensive  acquaintance,  and 
of  much  influence,  he  drew  off"  with  him  a- 
large  body  of  preachers  and  of  people.  There 
arose  a  bitter  controversv,  and  an  exterraina- 
ting  schismatic  warfare,  waged  with  intense 
spirit,  and  by  unscrupulous  means,  by  the  se- 
ceders.  Their  arrows,  poisoned  with  calumny, 
and  sharpened  by  rancorous  hate,  were  aimed 
particularly  at  Asbury  as  the  most  conspicuous 
mark.  He  stood  up  like  a  man,  and  met  the 
attack  with  the  fortitude  of  a  hero,  and  the 
patience  of  conscious  integrity.  He  only  re- 
gretted the  deep  injury  the  secession  inflicted 
on  those  involved  in  it,  and  the  obstacles  it 
created  in  the  way  of  prosecuting  the  great 
work  of  pious  benevolence,  to  which  he  had 
devoted  his  life.  He  was  deeply  grieved  in 
spirit  at  the  havoc  made  among  the  societies, 
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which,  but  for  the  useless  agitatiou  among  the 
people  of  a  question  of  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment, affecting  only  the  preachers,  would  have 
continued  in  peace  laboring  for  the  conversion 
of  sinners. 

The  effects  of  this  secession  were  only  tem- 
porary. ]N^earlj  all  the  preachers  who  seceded 
with  Mr.  O'Kelly  eventually  returned  to  the 
Church.  One  of  them,  then  a  young  man, 
became  afterward  an  associate  of  Asbury,  as 
bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
The  societies  gathered  under  the  secession  be- 
came in  a  few  years  extinct,  and  there  re- 
mained not  one  vestige  of  the  whole  ill-advised 
and  unfortunate  enterprise. 

On  the  first  of  September,  1793,  Asbury  had 
arrived  at  Xew  York  from  his  'New  England 
tour,  and  was  about  to  start  on  another  cam- 
paign south,  west,  and  east.  He  proceeded 
toward  Philadelphia,  where,  at  that  time,  dis- 
ease was  stalking  unquestioned  abroad,  and 
death  had  erected  his  throne.  Yet  Asbury 
stopped  not  for  disease,  and  feared  not  death. 
He  entered  the  city  in  the  midst  of  the  yellow 
fever,  stood  up  before  the  terrified  people,  and 
enforced  the  language  of  the  prophet,  "  Cry 
aloud,  spare  not,  lift  up  thy  voice  like  a  trum- 
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pet,  and  show  my  people  their  transgressions, 
and  the  house  of  Jacob  their  sins."  He  went 
to  another  part  of  the  city  and  cried,  "  The 
Lord's  voice  crieth  unto  the  city,  and  the  man 
of  wisdom  shall  see  thy  name.  Hear  ye  the 
rod,  and  who  hath  appointed  it."  "  Poor  Phil- 
adelphia," exclaims  he,  "the  lofty  city,  how  is 
it  laid  low !  The  streets  are  depopulated,  and 
every  thing  wears  a  gloomy  aspect." 

He  proceeded  on  through  Delaware  and  Ma- 
ryland. Sickness  and  alarm  were  prevailing 
every-where.  He  kept  on  his  way  through 
Virginia,  Xortli  Carolina,  and  South  Carolina, 
as  far  as  Charleston,  intending  to  make  his 
usual  annual  tour  over  the  Xorth  Carolina 
mountains  to  Tennessee  and  Kentucky ;  but 
his  health  had  become  exceedingly  precarious. 
He  had  been  able  to  preach  only  four  times  in 
three  weeks.  He  suflered  from  chills,  from  a 
sick  stomach,  and  from  an  inveterate  cough 
and  fever.  He  therefore  very  wisely  aban- 
doned his  journey  to  the  west.  "The  Ameri- 
can Alps,"  says  he,  "the  deep  snows,  and  great 
rains,  swimmincr  the  creeks  and  the  rivers, 
riding  in  the  night,  sleeping  on  the  earthen 
floors,  more  or  less  of  which  I  must  experience, 
if  I  go  to  the  western  country,  might  at  this 
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time  cost  me  my  life."  He  therefore  wrote 
largely  to  the  preachers,  giving  all  necessary 
directions  for  the  success  of  their  work ;  yet  it 
cost  him  much  misgiving  to  abandon  his  in- 
tended visit  to  his  western  brethren.  "  I  am 
solemnly  moved,"  says  he,  "  in  not  visiting  my 
Holstein  and  Kentucky  brethren.  It  may, 
however,  be  for  their  interest  to  desire  the  pres- 
ervation of  my  life.  While  living  I  may  sup- 
ply them  with  preachers,  and  with  men  and 
money."  Afterward  he  becomes  satisfied  that 
his  decision  was  right.  "Had  I  ventured," 
says  he,  "to  Kentucky,  how  should  I  have 
stood  the  wilderness,  with  four  or  five  such 
days  of  intense  cold  and  incessant  rain  as  we 
have  lately  had  ?  I  am  thankful  to  God  that 
I  chansred  mv  course." 

Though  he  did  not  go  to  Tennessee  and  Ken- 
tucky, yet  he  remained  not  idle.  He  traveled 
over  much  of  South  Carolina,  visiting  the  peo- 
ple and  preaching,  and  letting  slip  no  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  good.  He  v\'as  occasionally 
exposed  to  dangers  not  less  than  he  might  have 
incurred  in  the  western  wilderness.  Attempt- 
ing to  cross  the  Catawba  river,  he  got  into  deep 
water  among  rocks  and  whirlpools ;  his  head 
swam,  his  horse  was  affrighted,  and  he  barely 
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escaped  drowning.  He  however  got  over,  and 
went  on,  but  his  troubles  were  not  at  an  end. 
"Kight  came  on,"  says  he,  "and  it  was  very 
dark.  It  rained  heavily,  with  powerful  light- 
ning and  thunder.  We  could  not  find  the  path 
we  intended.  We  continued  on  till  midnight. 
At  last  we  found  a  path,  which  we  followed  till 
we  came  to  old  father  Harper's  plantation. 
We  made  for  the  house,  and  called.  He  an- 
swered, but  wondered  who  it  could  be.  He 
inquired  whence  we  came.  I  replied  we  would 
tell  him  when  we  came  in,  for  it  was  raining 
so  powerfully  we  had  not  much  time  to  talk. 
When  I  came  dripj^ing  in  he  cried,  ^God  hless 
your  soul!  is  it  h^other  Asburyf  Wife^ 
get  ?/^.'" 

This  incident  is  characteristic.  He  often 
was  out  nearly  all  night  in  rain  or  snow^,  and 
without  food.  He  did  not  always,  however, 
meet  such  a  welcome  as  "  dear  old  father  Har- 
per" gave  him.  He  sometimes  was  turned 
away  supperless  from  the  door  of  a  southern 
planter,  who  was  "too  proud  to  sell,  and  too 
avaricious  to  give  him"  a  meal  of  victuals  or 
a  night's  lodging. 

While  rambling  this  winter  through  the 
south,  his  mind  reverted  to  Kew  England,  and 
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he  was  "miglitilj  wrouglit  ■upon  for  Xew 
Hampsliire,  province  of  Maine,  Yermont,  and 
Lower  Canada."  He  felt  deeply  for  the  eccle- 
siastical oppression  under  which  the  people 
in  some  of  the  ]^ew  England  states  labored, 
"  taxed  to  support  a  minister  chosen  by  a  small 
committee,  and  settled  for  life."  "What  a 
happy  people,"  says  he,  "  would  they  be,  if 
they  were  not  thus  priest-ridden  !"  He  prophe- 
sied, however,  that  such  a  state  of  things  must 
soon  come  to  an  end.  He  had  been  able,  it 
seems,  to  discover  the  true  mode  of  reaching 
the  l^ew  England  mind.  "  It  has  been  said," 
says  he,  "that  the  eastern  people  can  not  be 
moved.  It  is  true  they  have  been  too  much 
accustomed  to  hear  systematical  preaching  to 
be  moved  by  a  systematical  sermon  even  from 
a  Methodist.  But  they  have  their  feelings. 
Touch  but  the  right  string  and  they  will  be 
moved."  Accordingly,  his  discourses  in  JS'ew 
England,  as  well,  indeed,  as  every-where  else, 
were  eminently  practical.  He  spoke  to  the 
conscience  and  the  heart.  There  is,  indeed,  a 
chord  of  sympathy  tuned  in  unison  throughout 
the  great  heart  of  humanity.  "Whoever  would 
move  man  must  touch  the  heart.  This  Asbury 
understood.     This  his  successors  and  sons  in 
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the  Gospel  have  understood.  Their  success  in 
'New  England,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  proves 
their  skill  in  practicing  the  lessons  which  Wes^ 
ley  and  Asbury  have  given  them. 

The  campaign  of  1794  opened  at  the  usual 
time  at  the  usual  place.  He  left  New  York 
the  latter  part  of  September,  and  proceeded  on 
his  way,  and  with  the  usual  incidents  of  swim- 
ming rivers,  wading  swamps,  riding  all  day  in 
the  rain,  and  nearly  all  night  in  the  dark, 
preaching  as  he  went  wherever  he  could  find 
a  congregation,  till  he  arrived  at  Charleston, 
South  Carolina,  on  the  first  of  January,  1795. 
The  following  records  from  his  journal  may  be 
taken  as  a  specimen  of  the  journey  : 

"Friday,  December  19.  We  rode  twenty- 
five  miles  through  a  powerful  fall  of  rain ;  but 
we  wrought  our  way  through  the  swamps, 
floating  and  sinking  as  we  went. 

"  Saturday,  20.  It  snowed  as  powerfully  to- 
day as  it  rained  yesterday,  yet  we  set  out  for 
Salem  about  nine  o'clock.  We  forded  two 
creeks ;  the  third  we  swam.  Brother  Ward 
went  in,  and  after  a  pause  I  followed.  Being 
cloaked  up,  my  horse  nearly  slipped  from 
under  me.  One  foot  was  projjerly  soaked.  I 
walked  about  one  mile,  and  rode  another,  and 
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reached  the  town  at  twelve  o'clock,  just  as  they 
were  ringing  the  bell.  Feeling  the  want  of  a 
fire,  I  went  to  the  tavern,  but  found  only  one 
fireplace  there.  I  sat  down  with  the  company, 
and  dried  my  feet  a  little  till  ray  companions 
came  along." 

He  pithily  adds  to  this  account  the  following 
reflection :  "  I  have  need  of  power — and  I  am 
accused  of  having  too  much — to  stand  such 
days  as  this.  However,  my  soul  is  kept  in 
peace  and  communion  with  God,  and  through 
grace  I  will  not  murmur  at  my  sufl:erings,  while 
the  salvation  of  souls  is  my  end  and  aim." 

To  avoid  the  utter  ruin  of  his  health  from 
exposure,  in  traveling  through  January  and 
Februarv,  he  concluded  to  remain  in  Charles- 
ton  till  March.  The  mild  climate  and  bland 
breezes  of  the  south,  might  be  favorable  to  his 
health;  but  the  moral  atmosphere  of  the  city 
was  shockingly  ofleusive  to  him.  "  I  was  in- 
sulted," says  he,  "  on  the  pavement  with  some 
as  horrible  sayings  as  could  come  out  of  the 
mouth  of  a  creature  this  side  of  hell.  When 
I  pray  in  my  room  with  a  few  poor  old  women, 
those  who  walk  the  streets  will  shout  at  me. 
The  unparalleled  wickedness  of  the  people  of 
this   place   most    severely  agitates  my  mind. 
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The  white  and  worldly  people  are  intolerably 
ignorant  of  God.  Playing,  dancing,  swearing, 
racing,  these  are  their  common  practices  and 
pursuits."  If  he  left  the  city  and  went  out  into 
the  plantations,  the  moral  aspect  was  no  more 
agreeable.  "If,"  says  he,  "a  man-of-war  be  a 
'  floating  hell,'  the  southern  rice  plantations  are 
standing  ones  j  wicked  masters,  overseers,  ne- 
groes, cursing  and  drinking,  no  Sabbaths,  no 
sermons."  Wearily  wore  the  winter  away,  and 
glad  was  Asbury  when  the  returning  sun  of 
spring  enabled  him  to  venture  on  his  way, 
without  the  risk  of  chills,  and  colds,  and  icy 
streams,  and  frozen  sleet.  He  left  the  "dread- 
fully-dissipated "  city,  consoling  himself  with 
the  reflection  that  if  faithful  preaching  could 
do  so  bad  a  place  any  good,  there  might  yet 
be  hope  of  Charleston ;  for  while  he  remained 
there  he  had  effectually  tried  it,  and  had  not 
"  shunned  to  declare  the  whole  counsel  of 
God." 

He  proceeded  to  Holstein,  where  he  met  in 
conference  the  preachers  both  from  Tennessee 
and  Kentucky.  He  then  proceeded  up  to  the 
head  waters  of  the  Holstein,  crossed  the  mount- 
,ains,  j)roceeded  along  the  valley  between  the 
Blue  Kidge  and  the  Alleghanies  to  the  head 
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waters  of  the  Shenandoah,  which  he  followed' 
to  its  mouth,  then  crossed  the  Potomac  near 
Harper's  Ferry,  and  proceeded  to  Baltimore. 
He  says  of  this  journey,  "The  toils  have  been 
great,  the  weather  sultry,  the  rides  long,  and 
the  roads  rough.  I  sufiered  from  irregularity  in 
food  and  lodging.  I  have  rode  two  hundred 
and  twenty-seven  miles  in  seven  days  and  a 
half,  and  am  so  exceedingly  outdone,  and  op-'^ 
pressed  with  pain,  weariness,  and  want  of 
sleep,  that  I  have  hardly  courage  to  do  any 
thing."  For  his  recompense  he  was  still  look-'" 
ing  to  the  future,  in  which  he  never  lost  con- 
fidence. "  I  hope,"  says  he,  "posterity  will  be 
bettered  by  my  feeble  efforts." 

From  Baltimore  he  proceeded  to  the  north, 
arriving  at  Kew  York  by  a  new  route,  "  over''' 
the  Kewark  bridges,  which  are  well  estab- 
lished across  the  Second  and  Passaic  rivers. 
It  is  the  nearest  way  to  I^ew  York,  and  pre- 
serves one  from  the  heat  in  summer  and  the 
cold  in  winter,  from  musketoes,  and  from  de- 
lays by  wind,  and  other  incidents."  In  his 
New  England  tour,  he  went  over  the  old  route 
by  [New  Haven,  Middletown,  New  London, 
and  Providence  to  Lynn.  Returning  by 
Springfield,   he  proceeded   across  the  Green 
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Mountains  to  Williamstown,  and  for  the  first 
time  entered  Yermont,  at  Bennington.  He 
went  as  far  north  as  Whitehall,  near  the  head 
of  Lake  Champlain,  and  then  returned  down 
the  valley  of  the  Hudson  to  New  York. 

In  going  from  Ljnn  to  New  York  by  Spring- 
field, Bennington,  and  Whitehall,  he  made  a 
journey  with  all  its  excursions  of  at  least  six 
hundred  miles.  The  distance  by  the  route 
usually  traveled  is  only  about  two  hundred  and 
thirty  miles.  It  would  seem  that  he  was  in- 
duced to  go  this  circuitous  route  partly  out  of 
respect  to  the  memory  of  Philip  Embury,  the 
first  Methodist  preacher  whose  voice  was  heard 
on  the  shores  of  America.  Embury  was  an 
Irish  local  preacher.  He  emigrated  to  Amer- 
ica in  1765.  He  preached  to  a  few  people  first 
in  his  own  house,  then  in  a  hired  room  near 
the  Battery,  and  afterward  in  the  John-street 
Methodist  Church,  the  oldest  in  America. 
After  the  arrival  of  Wesleyan  missionaries  to 
take  charge  of  the  society  in  New  York,  Mr. 
Embury  removed  to  the  little  village  of  Ash- 
grove,  a  few  miles  below  Whitehall.  Here  he 
organized  a  society,  which,  though  left  after  his 
death  for  fifteen  years  without  preaching,  was 
yet  found   by  Asbury  alive  and   flourishing, 
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with  a  neat  chapel.  To  visit  tliis  society,  and 
to  look  on  the  grave  of  the  good  man  who  had 
raised  it  up,  Asbury  traveled  nearly  four  hun- 
dred miles  out  of  his  way,  though  he  had  to 
pass  over  a  rocky  road,  across  the  Green 
Mountains,  and  "through  a  mere  wilderness 
of  swamp,  with  the  roots  of  the  white  pine, 
the  beech,  and  the  hemlock  much  in  his  way." 
He,  however,  accomplished,  by  the  tour,  other 
purposes  than  visiting  Ashgrove.  He  had  the 
opportunity  of  preaching  in  the  "woods  of 
Bennino;ton."  on  the  soil  of  Yermont:  of 
attending  a  quarterly  meeting  in  "a  pleasant 
vale'"  near  Lake  Champlain,  where  they  had 
a  "high  day.  Many  opened  their  mouths 
boldly  to  testify  of  the  goodness  and  the  love 
of  the  Lord  Jesus ;"  of  preaching  to  a  thousand 
souls  in  the  stone  church  at  Coeymans;  of 
spending  a  day  or  two  with  Freeborn  Garrett- 
son,  at  Khinebeck;  and  of  calling  at  the  hos- 
pitable mansion  of  Governor  Yan  Courtlandt, 
where  he  had  all  he  needed,  and  abundantly 
more  than  he  desired.'' 

Such  hospitable  houses  as  that  of  Governor 
Yan  Courtlandt,  were,  for  Methodist  preachers 
in  those  days,  "  few  and  far  between."  Asbury 
could  appreciate  and  enjoy  elegant  hospitality 
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and  refined  society.  When,  after  his  long 
rides  through  swamps,  over  rivers,  and  across 
mountains,  lodging  in  dismal  cabins,  on  the 
earthen  floor,  or  in  open  lofts,  eating  food  of 
the  coarsest  quality,  he  arrived  at  the  mansion 
of  General  Eussell  in  Holstein,  or  Judge  "White 
in  Delaware,  or  General  Lippett  in  Rhode 
Island,  or  Governor  Yan  Courtlandt  in  'New 
York,  or  Mr.  Bemisin"Waltham,  he  seemed,  for 
a  few  davs,  in  the  abundant  supply  of  every 
want;  and  in  the  respectful  attentions,  and 
refined  society  of  the  family,  to  enjoy  a  para- 
dise. But  all  this  could  not  allure  him  from 
his  great  missionary  enterprise.  Soon  he 
would  tire  of  rest,  and  long  to  be  away  again. 
Once  in  Lynn,  at  the  mansion  of  Mr.  Johnson, 
where  he  was  enjoying  every  attention,  he  grew 
tired  after  a  few  days,  and  exclaimed,  "  To 
move,  move,  seems  to  he  my  life.  I  now  lament 
tJiat  I  did  not  set  off  loitJi  the  young  men  to  tJie 
province  of  Maine!'^ 

During  his  round  this  year,  his  soul  was 
deeply  grieved  at  the  loss  of  two  of  his  most 
cherished  friends  and  hospitable  entertainers. 
On  his  western  excursion,  he  called  at  the  well- 
known  mansion  of  General  Russell.  But  his 
friend,  who  had  so  often  bade  him  welcome  to 
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his  house,  was  no  longer  there  to  receive  him. 
The  generous-spirited  and  noble-minded  Rus- 
sell, who  had  been  a  ''living  flame,  and  a  great 
blessing  in  the  neighborhood,"  had  fallen  on  a 
visit  to  his  friends,  and  died  awav  from  home. 
On  passing  through  Delaware  he  called  at 
his  old  home,  the  residence  of  Thomas  White, 
where  he  had  found  an  asylum  during  the 
troublous  times  of  the  Revolution,  and  w^here 
he  had  always  found  a  hospitable  retreat,  when- 
ever he  desired  rest.  But  his  friend,  the  pre- 
siding genius  of  the  hospitable  mansion,  had 
gone  to  the  spirit-land.  "He  was,"  says  As- 
bury,  "a  friend  to  the  poor  and  oppressed. 
His  house  and  his  heart  were  always  open. 
He  was  a  faithful  friend  to  liberty,  both  in 
spirit  and  in  practice.  He  was  a  most  indul- 
gent husband,  a  tender  father,  and  an  affection- 
ate friend.  He  professed  perfect  love  and 
great  peace,  living  and  dying."  The  death  of 
this  good  man  deeply  affected  Asbury.  "  The 
news,"  says  he,  "of  his  death  was  attended 
with  an  awful  shock  to  me.  I  have  met  with 
nothing  like  it  in  the  death  of  any  friend  on 
the  continent.  When  I  came  to  the  house,  it 
was  like  his  funeral  to  me." 

His  health,  during  the  campaign  of  1Y95, 
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was  too  feeble  to  endure  the  labor  and  ex- 
posure of  a  journey  to  the  extreme  west,  during 
which  he  would  have  often  to  sufter  from  "  feet 
wet,  body  cold,  and  stomach  empty."  Pie, 
therefore,  proceeded  no  farther  than  East  Ten- 
nessee, where  the  Kentucky  preachers  met  him. 
1>\0Y  was  he,  on  his  eastern  tour,  able  to  go  far- 
ther than  Connecticut,  though  he  longed  to 
visit  the  province  of  Maine,  three  hundred 
miles  distant.''  Yet  he  managed  to  get  over 
durino;  the  vear  a  distance  of  at  least  three 
thousand  miles.  For  the  sake  of  his  health,  he 
spent  the  winter  in  Charleston,  much  as  he  dis- 
liked the  place.  He  was  evidently  unhappy, 
wherever  he  might  be,  unless  he  could  be  on 
the  wing.  "I  feel,"  says  he,  as  spring  ap- 
proached, "afraid  of  being  out  of  my  duty  in 
staying  here  too  long.  My  soul  longeth  to  be 
gone  like  a  bird  from  a  cage."  He  was  con- 
stantly employed  during  the  winter,  reading, 
writing,  preaching,  and  visiting  from  house  to 
house. 

He  did  not,  in  his  pastoral  visits,  forget  nor 
overlook  the  poor  Africans.  "I  was  happy 
last  evening,"  says  he,  on  one  occasion,  "with 
the  poor  slaves  in  brother  Wells's  kitchen, 
while   our   wAite   hroiher   held  a  sacramental 
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love-feast  in  the  front  parlor  up  stairs.  I  must 
be  poor.  This  is  the  will  of  God  concerning 
me."  To  an  observer,  that  house  on  that  even- 
ing must  have  presented  a  scene  of  rare  in- 
terest: the  venerable  Asbury^  Bishoj?  of  tlie 
Methodist  Ejpiscojpal  Churchy  instructing  and 
encouraging  in  pietj  the  slaves  in  the  kitclien.^ 
while  the  preacher  of  the  station^  a  young 
man,  who  had  been  in  the  ministrv  less  than 
six  years,  and  remained  less  than  six  more,  was 
holding  a  sacramental  love-feast  in  the  front 
parlor  up  stairs  I 

The  year  was  marked  by  the  death  of  sev- 
eral of  his  most  promising  coadjutors.  Jacob 
Brush,  who  had  done  efficient  service  with  Lee 
in  New  England,  had  fallen  at  the  early  age 
of  thirty-three,  of  the  yellow  fever,  in  the  city 
of  IS^ew  York.  Reuben  Ellis,  who  had  for 
twenty  years  been  laboring  very  extensively 
and  successfully  through  the  middle  and  south- 
ern states,  had  fallen  at  Baltimore.  The  youth- 
ful and  zealous  Zadoc  Priest,  who  a  few  years 
before  had  left  his  home  and  his  friends  on  the 
banks  of  the  Connecticut,  had  fallen  sick  w4th 
bleeding  lungs,  on  his  circuit,  called  at  the 
hospitable  house  of  a  Christian  brother,  saying, 
as  he  entered  the  door,  "I  have  come  to  die 
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with  you,"  laid  down  on  his  bed,  and  tran- 
quilly died,  exj^ressing  ''strong  confidence  in 
the  favor  of  God."     And  that  extraordinary 

ft/ 

man,  Benjamin  Abbott,  "  one  of  the  wonders 
of  America,  no  man's  copy,  known  to  hun- 
dreds as  a  primitive  Methodist  preacher,  full 
of  faith  and  the  Holv  Ghost,"  had  died  on  the 
Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland. 

From  the  General  conference  of  1796  to  that 
of  1800,  Asbury  was,  for  most  of  the  time,  in 
a  very  precarious  state  of  health.  Ilis  con- 
stitution, though  naturally  good,  had  become 
shattered  and  broken  by  exposure  to  heat,  cold, 
wet,  and  hunger ;  by  excessive  labor  in  travel- 
ing and  in  preaching;  and  by  the  enervating 
malaria  of  the  miasmatic  lowlands  of  the  south. 
He  was  subject  to  repeated  and  often  long-con- 
tinued attacks  of  fever,  and  various  other  forms 
of  inflammatory  diseases.  He  started,  at  the 
usual  time,  in  1796,  for  the  south.  Having 
spent  the  winter  as  usual  in  Charleston,  he  left 
in  the  spring  for  his  western  tour,  but  could 
proceed  no  further  than  Holstein,  from  whence 
he  slowly  retreated  through  Virginia  to  Balti- 
more. He  was  more  than  two  months  per- 
forming the  journey,  during  which  he  suffered 
greatly  from  "inflammatory  fever,  and  fixed 
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pain  in  bis  breast,"  being  unable  even  to  write 
up  his  journal.  He  remained  in  Maryland 
about  one  month,  when  he  attempted  to  visit 
the  north. 

When  he  reached  'New  Rochelle,  near  the 
boundary  between  ISTew  York  and  Connecticut, 
he  was  obliged  to  desist  from  attempting  to 
go  further,  and  to  remain  quiet  for  nearly  a 
month.  He  then  started  on  his  tour  for  1797, 
and  proceeded  as  far  as  Yirginia.  His  health 
not  improving,  he  was  obliged  to  desist  from 
traveling  till  the  spring  of  1798.  By  the  mid- 
dle of  April,  1798,  he  was  able  to  return  slowly 
to  the  north.  Spending  some  time  in  Baltimore 
and  Philadelphia,  he  reached  ]^ew  York  about 
the  first  of  July.  The  latter  part  of  August 
he  was  able,  with  much  difficulty,  to  attend  the 
first  conference  ever  held  in  Maine. 
,  The  winter  of  1798-9,  he  spent,  according  to 
his  custom,  in  Charleston.  During  the  summer 
of  1799  he  proceeded  no  further  east  than  ISTew 
York  city,  but  went  north  as  far  as  Albany. 
Retm-ning  south  in  winter,  he  remained  till 
spring,  when  he  was  able  to  travel  again  north, 
arriving  at  Baltimore  about  the  first  of  May  to 
attend  the  General  conference  of  1800.  Dur- 
ing most  of  these  four  years,  specially  the  latter 
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two,  he  could  preacli  but  seldom,  and  could 
do  but  little  at  the  conference.  Jesse  Lee  trav- 
eled with  him  as  assistant,  doing  most  of  the 
preaching,  and  often  presiding  in  the  confer- 
ences. 

The  only  new  ground  visited  by  Asbury  dur- 
ing these  four  years,  was  the  province  of  Maine. 
Jesse  Lee,  solitary  and  alone,  had  made  his 
way  to  Maine  in  1703,  and  organized  societies 
and  circuits.  Hall,  Mudge,  Merritt,  Brodhead, 
and  Taylor — men  of  glorious  memory — had 
followed  him,  and  in  1798  a  conference  was 
held  in  Maine,  and  Asbury,  who  had  long 
looked  anxiously  toward  that  distant  land, 
could  not,  though  in  so  feeble  health,  be  re- 
strained from  attempting  the  journey.  He 
left  New  York  on  the  first  of  July,  proceeded 
through  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  to  Bos- 
ton,  and  from  thence  passed  through  Lynn, 
Salem,  and  JSTewburyport  to  Portsmouth,  New 
Hampshire.  Crossing  the  Piscataqua  river 
at  Portsmouth,  he  stepped  for  the  first  time  on 
the  soil  of  Maine.  Proceeding  along  the  sea- 
shore road,  through  Old  York,  the  "  parish  of 
father  Moody,  whose  only  salary  he  ever  re- 
ceived was  the  prayers  of  his  people,"  through 
"Wells,  with  its  lovely  bay  and  beautiful  beach, 
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over  the  pine  plains  of  Kennebiink,  and  around 
the  saline  marshes  of  Scarboro,  he  arrived  at 
Portland,  where  he  found  himself  ''  among 
strangers."  Proceeding  on  to  the  Presump- 
cot  river,  he  preached  in  a  barn;  at  Gra}'  he 
preached  in  a  school-house ;  and  at  IS  ew  Glou- 
cester in  the  house  of  a  widow.  Making  his 
wav  "  throu2:h  the  broods  "  to  the  Androscosrsrin, 
he  crossed  near  Lewiston  Falls,  and  went  on  to 
Monmouth.  He  preached  at  Monmouth  in 
the  "  open  meeting-house,"  just  then  erecting, 
being  the  second  Methodist  church  built  in 
Maine.  At  Winthrop  he  was  unable  to  preach, 
though  an  appointment  had  been  made  for 
him  in  the  Conffree'ational  meetino'-house. 
From  "Winthroj^  he  ''had  to  beat  his  way  be- 
tween Winthroj^  and  Peadlield,  through  the 
woods,  which  are  as  bad  as  the  Alleo:hanv 
Mountains,  and  the  shades  of  death."  The 
conference  was  a  great  thing  for  the  people  in 
"those  parts."  Asbury  computes  the  number 
present  on  Thursday,  the  "great  day,"  at 
eighteen  hundred. 

On  his  returning  from  Peadfield  to  Boston, 
he  spent  the  Sabbath  in  Portland,  preaching 
in  "  Widow  Boynton's  back  room  to  about 
twenty-five  persons,  chiefly  women."     Surely, 
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it  is  no  wonder  Asbury  thought  that  the  "  day 
of  small  things."  Francis  Asbury  preaching 
in  the  city  of  Portland  to  a  congregation  of 
only  twenty -five  persons,  chiefly  women ! 

During  his  confinement  by  sickness,  he  suf- 
fered greatly  in  mind  as  well  as  in  body.  It 
was  his  "  life  to  be  on  the  move,"  yet  he  must 
confine  himself  for  two  or  three  months  at  a 
time  to  the  house.  The  smallest  exercise  or 
application  to  study  was  too  great  for  him. 
"  O,  to  rest,"  says  he,  "  to  be  idle  and  de23end- 
ent,  is  painful."  He  was  able  to  read  but  very 
little.  He  recorded,  when  able  to  write,  in 
his  journal  such  observations,  theological  and 
practical,  as  were  suggested  to  him  from  his 
daily  Scripture  readings.  These  observations 
display  the  characteristics  of  mind  for  which 
he  was  distinguished,  quick  perception,  and 
good  judgment.  He  sometimes  recorded,  on 
the  political  and  social  institutions  of  the 
country,  observations  which  exhibit  liberal  and 
wise  views,  often  fifty  years  in  advance  of  the 
age.  When  he  was  unable  to  read  or  to  write, 
he  would  employ  himself  helping  the  children 
of  the  family  wind  cotton.  He  could  not  be 
idle. 

Sometimes  he  thought  it  extremely  doubtful 
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whether  he  should  ever  recover.  He  was  will- 
ing, on  his  own  personal  account,  to  die.  The 
w^orld  had  no  longer  charms  for  him,  constantly 
suffering  as  he  was  from  disease.  But  he  was 
deeply  anxious  for  the  Church,  whose  superin- 
tendent he  was.  He  says,  in  affecting  lan- 
guage, "  What  brings  the  heavy  pang  into  my 
heart,  and  the  big  tear  to  roll  that  never  rises 
without  a  cause,  is  the  thought  of  leaving  the 
connection  without  some  proper  men  of  their 
own  election,  to  go  in  and  out  before  them  in 
my  place,  and  to  keep  that  order  which  I  have 
been  seeking  these  many  years  to  establish. 
As  Dr.  Coke  spent  most  of  his  time  in  Europe, 
and  the  American  Methodists  could  hope  little 
from  his  services,  Asbury  had  reason  to  fear 
his  own  death,  before  some  American  could  be 
elected  by  the  General  conference  to  supply 
his  place,  would  produce  great  confusion  in 
ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  much  injury  to  the 
Church. 

He  began  anxiously  to  deliberate  on  the 
exjjediency,  should  he  live  to  the  General  con- 
ference of  1800,  of  resigning  his  office  as  super- 
intendent, and  of  falling  into  the  common  rank 
of  elders.  He  could  not  be  content,  while  he 
remained  bishop,  to  do  so  little  service  to  the 
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Church,  and  he,  after  much  reflection  and 
prayer,  actually  made  up  his  mind  to  resign, 
and  leave  his  place  for  another  to  fill.  He  had 
even  prepared  his  letter  of  resignation,  but  be- 
fore it  was  offered  the  conference  passed  a  res- 
olution requesting  him  to  withhold  it,  and 
earnestly  entreating  him  still  to  continue  to 
act  as  one  of  the  superintendents  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  so  far  as  his  health 
would  permit.  The  good  Asbury  could  not 
resist  the  brethren  he  so  much  loved.  He  told 
them  he  would  prefer  personally  to  resign  an 
office  whose  duties  he  could  not  perform  to  his 
own  satisfaction ;  yet,  as  they  had  given  an 
unequivocal  expression  of  their  approbation  of 
his  services,  inefficient  as  they,  from  his  feeble 
health,  had  lately  been,  and  as  they  had  so  de- 
cidedly signified  their  desire  for  him  to  con- 
tinue his  services,  he  would  withhold  his  resig- 
nation, and  go  on,  as  he  had  done,  according 
to  his  ability. 

While  confined  by  sickness,  he  often  suflered 
from  reflections,  which  must  be  familiar  to 
every  Methodist  preacher  in  similar  circum- 
stances. He  had  no  home  and  no  property  to 
provide  for  his  support.  He  must  be  wholly 
dependent    on    others    to   take    care   of  him. 
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"When  I  get  sick,"  says  he,  "and  feel  dispir 
ited,  I  think,  were  I  not  required  by  duty,  and 
necessity,  and  conscience,  to  do  the  best  I  can, 
I  would  rather  go  into  some  other  line  of  busi- 
ness to  get  my  own  living.  I  feel  for  those 
who  have  had  to  groan  out  a  wretched  life  de- 
pendent on  others,  as  Pedicord,  and  Gill,  and 
Tunnell."  The  Methodist  preacher  of  that  day 
had  usually  neither  wife,  nor  children,  nor 
home.  His  only  salary  was  sixty-four  dollars 
a  year,  and  not  often  did  he  get  even  so  much 
as  that.  If  he  fell  sick,  if  lingering  disease 
laid  her  withering  finger  on  him,  if  he  must 
drag  his  weary  life  along  through  many  years 
of  suffering,  he  had  no  recourse  but  the  hos- 
pitality of  some  benevolent  family,  who  might, 
in  the  kindness  of  their  heart,  open  to  him 
their  doors,  and  provide  for  his  maintenance. 
Yet  these  men,  Gill,  and  Pedicord,  and  Tun- 
nell,  and  Asbury,  were  men  who  might,  from 
their  talents  and  industry,  not  only  make  a  liv- 
ing, but  acquire  a  fortune  in  the  usual  employ- 
ments of  professional  and  business  life.  They 
might  have  sustained  a  high  character,  and 
earned  both  fame  and  money  at  the  bar,  or  in 
the  halls  of  legislation.  But  they  felt  that  to 
them  was   committed   a   dispensation   of   the 
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Gospel,  that  they  had  a  mission  to  perform, 
and  on  the  altar  of  benevolence  and  philan- 
thropic devotion,  they  laid  as  a  sacrifice  their 
ease  and  comfort,  wealth  and  friends,  expect- 
ing only  their  reward  on  high.  Magnanimous 
men  were  they,  the  primitive  Methodist 
preachers;  men  of  chivalrous  enterprise,  in- 
domitable energy,  tireless  perseverance,  un- 
bounded philanthropy,  and  unllinching  forti- 
tude. The  present  age  demands  not,  and, 
therefore,  produces  not  such  men.  Were  it  not 
for  the  records  of  early  times,  we  should  not 
know  that  such  sacrifices  as  these  men  made 
for  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  were  ever  necessary. 
Asbury  remarks  very  wisely,  that  when  the 
Methodists  should  become,  as  become  they 
would,  a  numerous  and  wealthy  people,  the 
preacher  would  never  know,  but  by  the  jour- 
nals and  records  of  early  times,  the  diflicul- 
ties  with  which  he  and  his  coadjutors  had  to 
cope. 

The  heart  of  Asbury,  during  this  disastrous 
period,  was  affected  not  only  by  his  own  afilic- 
tions,  but  by  the  death  of  many  of  his  coadju- 
tors and  friends.  The  yellow  fever  was  pre- 
vailing during  a  part  of  the  time  with  dreadful 
mortality   in    New   York,   Philadelphia,   and 
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Baltimore.  Seven  Methodist  preachers  fell 
victims  to  the  pestilence.  Among  these  was 
John  Dickins,  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury an  able,  faithful,  and  distinguished 
preacher,  ''  one  of  the  greatest  characters  that 
ever  graced  the  pulpit,  or  adorned  the  society 
of  ministers  or  Methodists."  He  was  the  first 
book  agent  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
and  a  man  of  education  and  talent.  His  name 
will  go  down  to  future  generations,  as  one  of 
the  most  eminent  of  the  early  preachers. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1798  there  passed  from 
earth,  after  a  most  brilliant  and  glorious  career, 
the  youthful  Hezekiah  C.  Wooster.  He  was 
one  of  those  remarkable  men  who  seem  en- 
dued \Yith.  the  power  of  Michael  and  the  elo- 
quence of  Gabriel.  Under  his  powerful  de- 
nunciations, the  stout-hearted  and  bold-faced 
sinner  would  fall  prostrate  in  the  public  con- 
gregation. Under  his  pathetic  appeals  the 
whole  congregation  would  be  overwhelmed 
with  tears;  and  again,  under  his  joyous  words 
of  faith  and  hope,  there  would  arise  from  a 
thousand  voices  a  simultaneous  shout.  When 
he  was  so  reduced  by  consumption  that  he 
could  not  speak  above  a  whisper,  he  still  re- 
tained his  power  over  the  human  heart.     He 
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Avould  speak  in  the  whisper.  Another,  catch- 
ing the  sentence,  would  repeat  it  to  the  congre- 
gation. It  would  thrill  the  heart  like  a  trum- 
pet. One  resistless  tide  of  emotion  would 
sweep  over  the  people,  and  cries  and  shouts 
would  alternately  resound,  and  tears  and  smiles 
come  and  go  over  the  face  of  the  congregation. 
He  closed  his  career  sadly  brief,  but  dazzlingh' 
brilliant,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-eight. 

There  died  in  the  south,  in  1797,  Mr. 
"Wells,  in  whose  hospitable  family  Asbury 
usually  spent  his  southern  winters.  Asbury 
describes  him  as  a  "gentleman  of  spirit,  and 
sentiment,  and  fine  feelings,  a  faithful  friend  to 
the  poor,  and  warmly  attached  to  the  ministers 
of  the  Gospel."  On  the  first  visit  of  Asbury  to 
Charleston,  Mr.  Wells  opened  to  him  his  house, 
which  ever  afterward  was  the  home  of  the 
Methodist  preacher.  Asbury  deeply  lamented 
his  death. 

In  1798  Asbury  heard  the  sad  intelligence 
of  his  father's  death.  He  speaks  of  the  sub- 
ject in  the  following  beautiful  and  pathetic 
language:  "I  now  feel  myself  an  orphan,  with 
respect  to  my  father.  Wounded  memory  re- 
calls to  mind  what  took  place  when  I  parted 
wilh  him,  twentv-seven  rears  asTO.     Thouo;h  he 
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seldom  wept,  yet  when  I  came  to  America,  he 
cried  out  in  grief,  and  overwhelmed  with  tears, 
*I  shall  never  see  him  again.'  Thus,  by 
prophecy  or  by  providence,  he  hath  spoken 
what  is  fulfilled." 

The  death  of  Washington,  which  occurred 
the  latter  part  of  1797,  is  thus  beautifully 
noticed  by  Asbury :  "  Slow  moved  the  northern 
post  on  the  eve  of  jS^ew- Year's  day,  and 
brought  the  heart-distressing  intelligence  of 
the  death  of  "Washington — Washington,  the 
calm,  intrepid  chief,  the  disinterested  friend, 
first  father,  and  temporal  savior  of  his  country, 
under  Divine  protection  and  direction.  A  uni- 
versal cloud  sat  upon  the  faces  of  the  citizens 
of  Charleston;  the  pulpits  clothed  in  black, 
the  bells  muffled,  the  soldiery  paraded,  a  public 
oration  decreed  to  be  delivered,  a  marble  statue 
to  be  erected  in  some  proper  situation — these 
were  the  expressions  of  sorrow,  and  these  the 
marks  of  respect  paid  by  his  fellow- citizens  to 
the  memory  of  the  great  man.  I  am  disposed 
to  lose  sight  of  all  but  Washington — matchless 
man!  At  all  times  he  acknowledged  the  prov- 
idence of  God,  and  never  was  he  ashamed  of 
his  Redeemer.  We  believe  he  died  not  fear- 
ing death.     In  his  will  he  ordered  the  manu- 
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mission  of  his  slaves — a  true  son  of  liberty  in 
all  points." 

At  the  close  of  the  second  octennial  period 
of  the  administration  of  Asbury,  there  was 
found  but  very  little  increase  during  the  eight 
years  in  the  number  of  circuits  and  of  preach- 
ers, and  none  whatever  in  the  number  of  mem- 
bers in  the  connection.  There  was  reported, 
on  the  Minutes  for  1800,  even  less  members  by 
at  least  one  thousand  than  for  1792.  This  de- 
crease of  members  during  this  period,  was  only 
one  of  the  disastrous  effects  of  the  secession  of 
Mr.  O'Kelley,  and  of  the  agitations  and  diffi- 
culties that  grew  out  of  the  schism. 

The  small  increase  in  the  number  of  preach- 
ers— only  twenty- one  in  eight  years — was  not 
owing  to  secession,  for  nearly,  if  not  quite  all, 
who  seceded  with  Mr.  O'Kelley,  returned  soon 
after  to  the  Church,  but  to  the  immense  num- 
ber of  locations  that  occurred  every  year. 

During  the  eight  years  there  had  retired 
I'rom  the  itinerant  ranks,  and  entered  on  the 
pursuit  of  some  secular  business,  no  less  than 
two  hundred  and  twenty -one  men^  many  of 
them  the  most  able,  useful,  and  popular  minis- 
ters in  the  connection.  The  talents  of  these 
men  were  nearly  lost  to  the  Church,  for  the 
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sphere  in  which  a  local  preacher  may  operate 
in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  is  exceed- 
ingly limited.  He  may  preach  occasionally, 
but  he  can  have  no  pastoral  charge,  and  can 
exert  but  little  influence.  Methodism  suffers, 
and  the  cause  of  humanity  is  impeded  when 
such  men  as  John  Easter,  "  the  son  of  thun- 
der," and  Hope  Hull,  the  "son  of  consolation," 
and  two  hundred  others,  in  the  short  space  of 
eight  years,  are  induced  by  any  means,  and 
constrained  for  any  cause,  to  leave  the  circling 
orbit  in  which  they  moved,  and  along  which 
they  shed  a  glorious  radiancy  for  the  obscure 
and  oblivious  path  of  the  local  ministry.  But 
for  these  locations  there  was  in  early  times  a 
necessity  which  fortunately  no  longer  exists. 
The  necessity  arose  from  the  utter  absence,  in 
the  early  Methodist  economy,  of  all  means  of 
support  for  families.  Preachers  were  allowed, 
if  they  could  raise  it  among  the  people,  to  re- 
ceive sixty-four  dollars  a  year  for  their  services ; 
but  no  provision  was  made  for  the  support  of 
wives  and  children.  Only  single  men,  there- 
fore, could  remain  in  the  traveling  connection. 
Asbury  felt  and  deplored  the  effect  of  these 
numerous  locations.  He  saw  annuallv  the 
best,  most  faithful,  and  most  successful  of  his 

10 
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men  compelled  to  ask  their  discharge  from  the 
itinerant  army.  To  carry  on  the  warfare  he 
was  often  left  with  only  the  young,  the  inex- 
perienced, the  undisciplined ;  yet  it  could  not 
well  be  helped.  The  country  over  which  the 
Methodists  traveled  was  generally  new,  and 
the  people  poor.  Those  who  were  not  poor 
were  not  accustomed  to  give  much,  if  any 
thing,  for  the  support  of  the  Gospel.  There 
would  be  nothing  gained  by  raising  the  salary. 
It  was  very  seldom  that  all  of  the  sixty-four 
dollars  was  actually  received.  If  the  people 
to  whom  they  preached  did  not  choose  to  give 
enough  to  bring  up  the  salaries  of  the  preach- 
ers to  that  amount,  there  was  no  help  for  it. 

To  remedy  in  part  these  defects  in  the  sys- 
tem of  itinerancy,  the  plan  of  creating  a  fund 
known  as  the  Chartered  Fund  was  ]Drc)jected. 
The  fund  was  to  be  raised  by  contributions, 
donations,  and  bequests  from  the  members  and 
friends  of  the  Church,  and  its  income  was  to 
be  appropriated  for  the  relief  and  support  of 
the  necessitous  preachers  and  their  families, 
and  of  the  widows  and  orphans  of  the  departed. 
Though  the  plan  was  projected  from  motives 
pure  and  benevolent,  yet  it  has  accomplished 
but  little,  having  never  afibrded  so  much  as 
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two  dollars  a  year  for  each  preacher  in  the  con- 
nection. Indeed,  at  this  day,  the  middle  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  the  income  of  the  Char- 
tered Fund  and  the  Book  Concern  together 
would  not,  if  divided  equally  among  all  the 
traveling  preachers,  give  each  one  more  than 
Ji/ve  dollars  a  year.  That  Methodist  preachers 
in  modern  days  are  not  obliged  to  locate  in 
order  to  make  a  living  for  themselves  and  fam- 
ilies, that  they  are  supported  in  general  as 
liberally  as  are  the  ministers  of  other  denom- 
inations, may  find  a  satisfactory  explanation, 
not  in  the  existence  of  any  corporate  fund,  but 
in  the  number,  wealth,  and  liberality  of  the 
Methodist  people. 
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Chapter    Y1. 

AsBURY    AS    A    Bishop — Third    Octen- 
nial   Period. 

AT  the  General  conference  of  1800  Rev. 
Richard  Whatcoat  was  elected  bishop,  and 
immediately  commenced  with  Asbmy  the  an- 
nual tour  of  the  continent.  Asburv  was  thus 
relieved  from  the  necessity  of  j^reaching,  and 
of  presiding  in  the  conferences  when  his  health 
might  be  totally  inadequate  to  the  effort.  His 
health,  however,  was  greatly  improved.  A 
few  weeks  after  the  conference,  he  says,  "My 
health  is  restored,  to  the  astonishment  of  my- 
self and  friends." 

Leaving  Baltimore  he  traveled  through  Ma- 
ryland, Delaware,  Pennsylvania,  and  'New 
Jersey,  visiting  several  places  along  the  route 
to  JSTew  York,  thence  through  Connecticut  and 
Rhode  Island,  as  far  east  as  Lvnn,  from  whence 
he  returned  by  Hartford,  on  the  Connecticut, 
and  Rhinebeck,  on  the  Hudson,  to  New  York. 
About  the  middle  of  August  he  left  l^ew  York 
on  his  southern  and  western  tour,  which  he 
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extended  as  far  south  as  G-eorgia,  and  as  far  west 
as  Nashville,  in  the  state  of  Tennessee.  After 
having  traveled  extensively  over  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  and  [N^orth 
Carolina,  he  proceeded  north  as  far  only  as 
Philadelphia,  where  he  wa&  confined  by  lame- 
ness from  the  first  of  June  till  the  first  of  Au- 
gust, 1801. 

The  most  interesting  incidents  of  travel  dur- 
ing the  year,  occurred  in  the  west.  He  arrived 
on  the  banks  of  the  Holstein,  on  the  17th  of 
September,  1800.  On  the  27th  he  began  his 
grand  route  to  Kentucky.  On  the  third  of 
October  he  reached  the  seat  of  the  conference, 
on  the  Kentucky  river,  some  forty  miles  above 
Frankfort.  After  spending  two  weeks  in  that 
part  of  Kentucky  he  struck  down  south-west 
for  Nashville,  where  he  arrived  on  the  19th  of 
October.  Near  Nashville  he  attended  a  "  sac- 
ramental meetings"  which  had  been  already 
held  four  days  by  several  Presbyterian  minis- 
ters. He  and  Whatcoat  and  M'Kendree  im- 
mediately joined  the  band  of  "  officiating  min- 
isters," and  the  services  were  continued  for 
several  days  longer.  "The  stand,"  says  As- 
bury,  "  was  in  the  open  air,  embosomed  in  a 
wood  of  lofty  trees.     The  ministers  of  God, 
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Methodists  and  Presbyterians,  united  their 
labors,  and  mingled  with  the  childlike  sim- 
plicity of  primitive  times.  Fires  blazing  here 
and  there  dispelled  the  darkness,  and  the 
shouts  of  the  redeemed  captives,  and  the  cries 
of  23recious  souls  struggling  into  life,  broke  the 
silence  of  midnight.  The  weather  was  delight- 
ful, as  if  heaven  smiled,  while  mercy  flowed 
in  abundant  streams  of  salvation  to  perishing 
'sinners.'" 

In  this  extract  the  reader  can  not  fail  to  rec- 
ognize the  description  of  a  camp  meeting 
scene — a  scene  familiar  to  modern  Methodists, 
and  often  attended  by  the  most  interesting  re- 
sults. These  meetings  originated  at  that  time 
on  the  Cumberland  river,  in  Tennessee.  The 
Presbyterian  peoj^le  came  together  for  a  sacra- 
mental occasion  ;  the  power  of  the  Almighty 
was  revealed  in  their  midst;  sinners  were  con- 
verted, and  saints  rejoiced.  The  meeting  was 
protracted  several  days.  Another  meeting  was 
soon  appointed.  The  people  came  together 
in  countless  multitudes  from  a  vast  distance, 
bringing  their  provisions  with  them.  For 
greater  convenience  and  comfort,  they  erected 
in  the  grove  temporary  tents,  in  which  they 
lived  during  their  stay  at  the  meeting.     As  no 
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bouse  could  be  found  sufficiently  large  to  bold 
tbe  people  during  worsbip,  thev  assembled  for 
divine  service  near  tbeir  tents  in  tbe  grove. 
Great  and  marvelous  were  tbe  effects  of  tbese 
meetings.  A  great  revival  spread  over  tbe 
country,  and  tbousands  were  added  to  tbe 
Cburcb.  Tbe  Metbodists,  seeing  tbe  glorious 
effects  of  tbe  meetings  among  tbe  Presbyte- 
rians, adopted  tbem,  and  afterward  appropri- 
ated tbem  to  tbemselves. 

I  enter  bere  on  no  defense  of  camp  meet- 
ings ;  tbey  need  no  defense.  Tbe  Metbodist 
wbo  should  object  to  tbem,  would  only  prove 
tbereby  bis  defective  observation  of  tbeir  re- 
sults, or  bis  want  of  manly  independence  to 
sustain  a  good  institution  wben  cavil ers  pro- 
scribe it.  Tbere  are  now  in  tbe  Metbodist 
Cburcb  bundreds  of  preacbers,  and  tbousands 
of  members,  wbo  owe  tbeir  moral  standino^  in 
society,  and  tbeir  religious  connections,  to  tbe 
influence  of  camp  meetings. 

Xot  only  in  tbe  west,  but  in  tbe  middle  and 
eastern  states  revivals  gloriously  prevailed  dur- 
ing tbe  wbole  year.  Asbury  was  elated  at  tbe 
accounts  be  was  constant! v  receiviuo*  of  tbe 
wonderful  accessions  to  the  Cburcb  in  every 
part  of  tbe  continent.     Pie  frequently  read,  in 
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the  public  congregation,  the  cheering  accounts 
received  from  his  correspondents  of  the  gracious 
work  prevailing  throughout  the  Union.  His 
own  heart  was  greatly  cheered,  and  his  spirit 
wonderfully  sustained,  in  the  midst  of  his  la- 
bors and  sufferings,  by  the  glad  tidings  of 
revival  so  constantly  brought  to  him. 

As  soon  as  Asbury  sufficiently  recovered 
from  the  lameness  by  which  he  had  been  con- 
fined in  Philadelphia  for  two  months,  he  started 
in  August,  1801,  for  his  annual  tour  of  the 
continent.  It  was  arranged  for  him  to  go  west, 
in  company  with  Nicholas  Snethen,  while  What- 
coat  was  attending  the  southern  conferences. 
Asbury  proceeded  along  through  Delaware, 
Maryland,  and  Yirginia,  to  the  Holstein  river, 
meeting  the  western  preachers  in  conference 
near  Jonesboro,  Tennessee.  He  then  recrossed 
the  mountains,  and  spent  the  winter  traveling 
and  preaching  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia. 
By  the  first  of  March,  1802,  he  returned  to 
Baltimore ;  and  after  attending  the  conferences 
in  the  middle  states,  proceeded,  in  company 
with  "Whatcoat,  as  far  east  as  Monmouth,  in 
the  province  of  Maine.  Returning  from  Mon- 
mouth to  the  Piscataqua,  he  crossed  the  state 
of  'New  Hampshire  by  what  is  now  called  the 
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upper  route,  by  Dover  and  Exeter,  crossing 
the  Merrimac  at  Haverhill,  and  proceeded  by 
Andover  and  Lexington  to  Waltham.  At 
Waltham  he  remained,  as  was  his  custom,  a 
few  days,  in  the  hospitable  mansion  of  Abra- 
ham Bemis.  This  charming  spot,  embosomed 
in  beautiful  scenery,  retired  from  the  busy 
world,  and  adorned  with  all  the  elegancies  of 
wealth  and  refinement,  was  a  favorite  resort  of 
Asbury  and  his  coadjutors.  After  resting  a 
few  days  he  wended  his  way,  by  Hartford, 
Farmington,  Winstead,  and  Sharon,  to  Bhine- 
beck,  on  the  Hudson,  and  then  down  the  river 
road  to  ]^ew  York. 

Asbury  seems,  on  his  tour  this  year,  to  be 
greatly  cheered  b}^  indications  of  improvement 
in  the  moral  and  physical  condition  of  the 
people.  The  effects  of  the  general  revival  of 
religion,  which  began  in  1800,  and  which  still 
continued,  were  most  glorious.  Asbury  found 
every-where  open  doors,  cheerful  hearts,  and 
liberal  hands  to  receive,  encom-age,  and  sustain 
him,  yet  in  some  sections  of  the  country,  par- 
ticularly on  the  western  frontier,  he  was  sub- 
ject to  hard  fare.  "  Why,"  says  he,  "  should 
a  living  man  complain?  Yet,  it  is  at  least 
inconvenient  to  be  three  months  on  the  front- 
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iers,  where  generally  you  have  but  one  room 
and  fireplace,  and  half  a  dozen  folks  about 
you,  strangers,  perhaps,  and  their  family  cer- 
tainly— and  they  are  not  usually  small  in  these 
plentiful  new  countries — making  a  crowd ;  and 
this  is  not  all,  for  here  you  may  meditate  if 
you  can,  and  here  you  must  preach,  read, 
write,  pray,  sing,  talk,  eat,  drink,  and  sleep,  or 
fly  to  the  woods.  Well,  I  have  pains  in  my 
body,  which  are  very  afflictive  when  I  ride,  but 
I  cheer  myself  as  well  as  I  may  with  songs  in 
the  niglit." 

The  amount  of  preaching  done  by  Asbury 
and  his  colleagues  was  enormous.  He  preached 
on  the  average  five  hundred  discourses  a  year. 
"Wherever  he  came  it  was  usual  for  him  and 
all  his  company  to  preach.  During  this  year 
he  and  Snethen  and  Whatcoat  often  preached 
in  succession  at  the  same  appointment,  con- 
tinuinof  the  services  without  intermission  for 
four  hours.  ]^or  were  the  people  weary  or  im- 
patient. It  would  indicate  much  perversity 
of  taste  to  get  weary  hearing  Francis  Asbury, 
IS'icholas  Snethen,  and  Richard  Whatcoat, 
even  though  the  services  might  be  protracted 
four  or  five  hours. 

While  attending  the  session  of  the  Baltimore 
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conference,  in  1802,  Asbury  heard  of  the  death 
of  his  venerable  mother.  She  died  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  eighty-seven  years.  He  pays 
the  following  beautiful  tribute  to  her  memory: 
"  Her  paternal  descent  was  Welsh,  from  a  fam- 
ily ancient  and  respectable  of  the  name  of 
Hookers.  She  lived  a  woman  of  the  world  till 
,the  death  of  her  only  daughter,  Sarah  Asbury. 
How  w^ould  the  bereaved  mother  weep  and  tell 
of  the  beauties  and  excellences  of  her  lost  and 
lovely  child,  pondering  on  the  past  in  the  silent 
suffering  of  hopeless  grief!  This  afflictive 
providence  graciously  terminated  in  the  moth- 
er's conversion.  When  she  saw  herself  a  lost 
and  wretched  sinner  she  sought  religious  peo- 
ple. But  '  in  the  times  of  this  ignorance '  few 
were  '  sound  in  the  faith,'  or  '  faithful  to  the 
grace  given.'  Many  were  the  days  she  spent 
alone,  chiefly  in  reading  and  prayer.  At 
length  she  found  justifying  grace  and  pardon- 
ing mercy.  For  fifty  years  her  hands,  her 
house,  her  heart  were  open  to  receive  the  peo- 
ple of  God  and  the  ministers  of  Christ.  She 
was  an  afflicted  yet  most  active  woman,  of 
quick  bodily  powers,  and  masculine  under- 
standing. Nevertheless,  '  so  kindly  were  all 
the  elements  mixed  in  her,'  that  her  strong  and 
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quick  mind  felt  the  subduing  influences  of 
that  Christian  sympathy  which  '  weeps  with 
those  who  weep,'  and  '  rejoices  with  those  who 
rejoice.'  As  a  woman,  she  was  modest,  blame- 
less ;  as  a  mother,  ardently  affectionate ;  as  a 
friend,  she  was  generous,  true,  and  constant." 
The  parents  of  Asbury,  though  respectable, 
were  poor  peoj)le.  He  was  constantly  remit- 
ting to  them  all  the  money  he  could  possibly 
spare  from  America.  Some  of  his  letters  to 
them  are  preserved,  and  they  exhibit  a  beauti- 
ful specimen  of  filial  piety.  "I  have  had," 
says  he,  in  a  letter  to  his  father  and  mother,  in 
1793,  "considerable  pain  of  mind  from  infor- 
mation received  that  the  money  was  not  paid. 
I  last  evening  made  arrangement  for  a  remit- 
tance to  you.  It  will  come  into  your  hands  in 
the  space  of  three  or  four  months.  My  salary 
is  sixty-four  dollars.  I  have  sold  my  watch 
and  library,  and  would  sell  my  shirts  before 
you  should  want.  I  have  made  a  reserve  for 
you.  I  spend  very  little  on  my  o'svn  account. 
My  friends  find  me  some  clothing.  The  con- 
tents of  a  small  saddle-bags  wdll  do  for  me, 
and  one  coat  a  year.  Your  son,  Francis,  is  a 
man  of  honor  and  conscience.  As  my  father 
and  my  mother  never  disgraced  me  by  an  act  of 
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dishonesty,  I  hope  to  echo  back  the  same  sound 
of  an  honest,  upright  man.  I  am  well  satisfied 
that  the  Lord  saw  fit  you  should  be  my  parents 
rather  than  the  king  and  queen,  or  any  of  the 
great.  I  sometimes  think  you  will  outlive  me. 
I  have  made  my  will,  and  left  my  all  to  you, 
and  that  is  soon  done.  While  I  live  and  do 
well,  I  shall  remember  you  every  year.  O, 
that  your  last  days  may  be  your  best,  and  that 
you  may  not  only  live  long,  but  live  well  and 
die  well !" 

By  the  following  extract  it  would  seem  he 
was  seriously  thinking  of  returning  to  Eng- 
land to  provide  for  his  parents,  or  of  their  re- 
moving to  America,  so  as  to  be  near  him  :  "  I 
have  received  several  letters  expressive  of  your 
paternal  love  and  gratitude  toward  me.  I 
have  often  revolved  the  serious  thought  of  my 
return  to  you.  I  have  frequently  asked  myself 
if  I  could  retire  to  a  single  circuit,  step  down 
and  act  as  lay  preacher.  This,  if  I  know  my 
own  heart,  is  not  my  difiiculty.  "With  humil- 
ity I  may  say  one  hundred  thousand  respecta- 
ble citizens  of  the  new  world,  three  hundred 
traveling,  and  six  hundred  local  preachers, 
would  advise  me  not  to  go.  I  hope  the  voice 
of  the  people  is  the  voice  of  God.     At  present 
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we  have  more  work  than  faithful  workmen.  I 
am  like  Joseph — I  want  to  have  my  parents 
near  me.  I  am  not  ashamed  of  your  ^overt/y^ 
and  I  hope,  after  so  many  years  professing 
religion,  you  will  not  be  wanting  in  piety.  I 
have  considered  you  have  that  which  is  my  joy 
and  my  glory;  that  you  have  had  for  forty 
years  open  doors  for  religious  exercises  when 
no  other  would  or  even  dare  do  it.  It  is  a 
serious  subject  whether  you  think  it  is  your 
duty  still  to  keep  a  place  for  preaching,  or  if 
on  your  removal  the  Gospel  will  be  taken  from 
the  place.  Yet  when  I  think  you  have  no 
child  with  you,  nor  friend  that  careth  for  you, 
the  distress  of  the  land,  and  the  high  prices  of 
provisions,  I  wish  to  see  you,  and  have  you 
near  me.  It  is  true,  while  I  live  you  will  live 
also,  if  I  keep  my  place  and  piety.  I  study 
daily  what  I  can  do  without.  One  horse,  and 
that  sometimes  borrowed,  one  coat,  one  waist- 
coat— the  last  coat  and  waistcoat  I  used  about 
fourteen  months — four  or  five  shirts,  and  four 
or  five  books.  I  am  in  doubt,  if  I  should  be 
called  away,  you  will  not  be  provided  for  so 
well  in  England  as  in  America,  among  those 
for  whom  I  have  faithfully  labored  these 
twenty-four   years.     It    is  true,  you  are  not 
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immortal  any  more  than  myself,  and  judging 
according  to  the  nature  of  things  you  may  go 
first,  one  or  both  of  3^ou.  All  these  thino^s  I 
have  weighed  in  my  mind.  I  wish  you  to  con- 
sider the  matter,  and  ask  much  counsel  of  Godj 
and  of  your  best  and  most  impartial  friends. 
I  wish  you,  after  considering  the  matter,  to 
send  me  another  letter.  Whether  I  be  present 
or  absent,  dead  or  alive,  I  trust  my  friends  in 
Baltimore  will  take  care  of  you  by  my  help. 
You  have  spent  many  pounds  upon  Christian 
people,  I  know,  from  my  childhood.  Happy 
was  I  when  this  was  done,  and  I  hope  it  will 
come  home  to  you  in  mercy.  You  must  make 
it  matter  of  much  fasting  and  prayer  before 
you  attempt  any  thing.  You  must  not  expect 
to  see  me  more  than  twice  a  year." 

It  would  seem  from  the  following  extract, 
that  he  afterward  concluded  that  their  interest 
would  be  best  promoted  by  remaining  in  Eng- 
land :  "  Perhaps  I  was  constrained,  from  the 
high  sense  of  filial  duty  I  had,  to  invite  you 
here.  I  now  think  you  are  much  better  where 
you  are.  I  sincerely  wish  I  could  come  to 
see  you,  but  I  see  no  way  to  do  it  without  sin- 
ning against  God  and  the  Church.  Since  I 
wrote  I  have  traveled  nearly  two  thousand,  five 
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hundred  miles,  through  Georgia,  South  and 
North  Carolina,  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Del- 
aware. Hard  wear  and  hard  fare ;  but  I 
am  healthy  and  lean,  gray-headed  and  dim- 
sighted." 

On  making  his  parents  a  remittance  of 
money  in  1795,  he  says,  "Were  it  ten  thou- 
sand per  year,  if  I  had  it  in  my  possession, 
you  should  be  welcome  if  you  had  need  of  it." 

By  the  follo^ving  remark  it  would  appear 
that  his  kindness  to  his  parents  was  made,  by 
some  persons,  a  ground  of  charge  against  him : 
"  It  is  wickedly  reported  of  me,  that  I  collect 
money  from  the  printing  Concern  and  for  the 
college,  and  send  it  home  to  my  friends  in  large 
sums.  This  is  done  by  wicked  men  whom  I 
have  prevented  from  oppressing  and  robbing 
the  Church  of  God.  To  cover  their  own  base- 
ness they  charge  me." 

After  news  had  arrived  of  the  death  of  his 
father,  he  wrote  as  follows  to  his  mother: 
"  From  tlie  information  I  have  received  I  fear 
my  venerable  father  is  no  more  an  inhabitant 
of  this  earth.  You  are  a  widow  and  I  am  an 
orphan  with  respect  to  my  father.  I  can  not 
tell  how  to  advise  you  in  this  important  change. 
You  have  made  yourself  respectable  and  exten- 
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sive  friends,  who,  though  thev  can  not  give 
to  you,  can  comfort  you.  I  have  been,  as  you 
have  heard,  afflicted  by  excessive  labors  of 
mind  and  body.  I  had  to  neglect  writing, 
reading,  and  preaching  for  a  time.  I  had  to 
stoj^  and  lie  by  in  some  precious  families, 
where  parents  and  children,  in  some  measure, 
supplied  your  absence.  I  laid  by  in  Yirginia. 
When  you  hear  the  name  you  will  love  it  un- 
seen, for  you  will  sa}^,  '  That  is  the  j)lace  where 
my  Frank  was  sick.'  I  am  now  much  mended. 
I  move  in  a  little  carriage,  being  unable  to  ride 
on  horseback.  Were  you  to  see  me,  and  the 
color  of  my  hair — nearly  that  of  your  own! 
My  eyes  are  weak  even  with  glasses.  When 
I  was  a  child,  and  would  pry  into  the  Bible  by 
twinkling  firelight,  you  used  to  say,  'Frank, 
you  will  spoil  your  eyes.'  It  is  a  grief  to  me 
that  I  can  not  preach  as  heretofore.  I  am 
greatly  worn  out  at  fifty -five ;  but  it  is  a  good 
cause.  God  is  with  me;  my  soul  exults  in  God." 
These  extracts  we  have  given  in  order  to 
exhibit  the  amiable  and  filial  spirit  of  this 
good  man,  who,  though  ]3revented  by  the  jpress- 
ing  duties  of  his  responsible  station  from  ever 
visiting  his  father  and  mother  in  their  old  age, 
spared  no  pains  to  cheer  and  aid  them  in  the 

11 
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decline  of  life.  The  high  position  he  occupied 
in  America  did  not  make  him  forget  the  village 
of  his  birth,  nor  amidst  all  the  tliousands  in 
America  who  admired  and  loved  him,  did  he 
forget  the  humble  Joseph  and  Elizabeth  As- 
huYj.  Much  did  he  desire  to  see  them  again  ; 
but  their  faces  he  saw  no  more.  The  humble 
homestead  passed  to  strangers,  and  the  family 
has  long  since  been  extinct. 

On  preaching  at  Fredericktown,  while  on 
his  way  south  in  1802,  Asbury  remarks  that 
"  at  last,  after  more  than  thirty  years  labor,  the 
Methodists  have  in  Fredericktown  a  house  of 
worship  and  thirty  souls  in  fellowship."  This 
remark  striking!}^  indicates  the  difficulties 
which  the  early  Methodists  had  to  encounter 
in  the  villages  and  towns.  Thirty  3'ears  of 
labor  required  to  erect  a  house  of  worship  and 
gather  a  society  of  only  thirty  persons,  and 
this,  too,  not  in  ISTew England,  but  in  Maryland! 
Other  denominations  had  taken  the  ground  in 
most  of  the  American  villages,  and  considered 
and  treated  the  Methodists  as  intruders  and 
heretics.  Far  from  furnishing  the  Methodist 
preachers  facilities  for  preaching  the  Gospel 
and  forming  societies,  they  placed  every  possi- 
ble impediment  in  their  way.     It  would  seem 
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difficult  to  render  the  course  pursued  toward 
the  Methodists  compatible  with  the  religious 
profession  made  by  the  persons  who  opposed 
ihem. 

From  Fredericktown  Asbury  proceeded  up 
the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  between  the  Blue 
Eidge  and  the  Alleghanies,  on  his  way  to  the 
western  conference,  on  the  Cumberland  river, 
in  Tennessee.  He  called,  as  he  passed  along, 
to  see  the  curious  Katural  Bridge.  He  esti- 
mates the  width  of  the  bridge  sixty  feet,  the 
length  one  hundred  and  sixty,  and  the  hight 
of  the  arch  above  the  stream  one  hundred  and 
sixty.  He  could  but  think,  as  he  looked  at 
the  beautiful  arch  thrown  so  curiously  over  the 
chasm,  what  a  fine  place  there  might  be  under 
the  bridge  to  hold  religious  services,  and  he  in- 
timates an  intention  of  preaching  there  at  some 
future  time. 

His  journey  to  Tennessee  was  one  of  great 
toil  and  exposure.  By  sleeping  several  nights 
without  shelter,  in  the  woods,  he  brought  on 
himself  an  accumulation  of  infirmities  which 
laid  him  up  nearly  a  month.  He,  however, 
was  able  to  make  his  usual  tour  through  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia,  and  return  to  Baltimore 
in   the  spring.     In   the   summer   of  1803  he 
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attended  the  Kew  England  conference  at  Lynn, 
and  then  crossed  the  country  by  Brattleboro, 
on  the  Connecticut,  to  Ashsfrove,  on  the  Hud- 
son,  at  which  he  held  a  conference.  From 
Ashgrove  he  proceeded  down  the  Hudson.  At 
Newburg  he  lefc  the  river  and  bore  off  through 
the  central  part  of  Orange  county,  by  'New 
Windsor  and  Warwick,  into  Kew  Jersey,  and 
passed  on  by  Trenton  to  Philadelphia. 

On  the  22d  of  July  he  left  Philadelphia  on 
his  tour  for  1S03.  He  took  this  year  a  new 
route  to  the  west.  He  went  by  Lancaster,  Co- 
lumbia, and  York,  to  Carlisle.  From  Carlisle 
his  route  lay  by  the  small  villages  of  Shippens- 
burg,  Strasburg,  and  Emmctsburg,  to  the  waters 
of  the  Juniata,  which  he  crossed  near  Bedford, 
and  then  by  '*  pleasant  Berlin'-  to  Connelsville, 
on  the  Youghiogheny  river,  thence  by  Union- 
town,  to  the  Monongahela,  which  he  followed 
dovv'n  to  Pittsburg.  Advancing  west  he  crossed 
the  Ohio  at  Steubenville,  returned  to  the  Yir- 
ginia  side,  went  down  to  Wheeling,  again 
crossed  the  Ohio,  and  passed  through  the 
woods — for  there  was  no  IS^ational  Poad,  nor 
indeed  any  road  at  that  time — to  the  Mus- 
kingum, near  Zanesville,  thence  over  the  Pick- 
away plains  to  the  Scioto,  at  Chilicothe,  then 
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south-west  to  the  Ohio  again,  near  Maysville, 
and  south  to  the  seat  of  the  Kentucky  confer- 
ence, near  Paris. 

After  the  session  of  the  Kentucky  confer- 
ence, he  continued  south  to  Tennessee,  and 
then  east  and  soutii  through  J^Torth  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  and  Georgia.  Returning  north 
in  the  spring  of  1804,  he  passed  on  the  old 
route  by  Baltimore,  where  he  attended  the 
General  conference  in  May ;  by  Philadelphia 
and  New  York ;  by  Boston,  Lynn,  and  asqw- 
buryport,  in  Massachusetts,  Exeter  and  Dover, 
in  ISGW  Hampshire,  and  Berwick  and  Alfred, 
in  Maine,  to  Buxton,  on  the  Saco  river.  On 
his  return  he  passed  by  Livingston,  in  Maine, 
Effingham,  Center  Harbor,  and  Hanover,  in 
'New  Hampshire,  crossed  the  Connecticut  river 
near  Windsor,  passed  down  to  Brattleboro, 
then  across  the  Green  Mountains,  by  Pittsfield, 
to  Ehinebeck,  on  the  Hudson,  and  arrived  at 
Xew  York  city  by  the  first  of  August. 

Of  the  vast  extent  of  these  annual  tours  the 
reader  can  form  no  conception,  unless  he  will 
take  the  pains  to  trace  the  entire  route  on  some 
large  map.  Of  the  great  difficulties  of  the 
journey  no  adequate  idea  can  possibly  be  sug- 
gested.    So  changed,  since  the  days  of  Asbury, 
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is  the  whole  coimtiy  in  roads,  cultivation,  and 
conveniences  of  every  kind,  that  we  can  not 
appreciate  the  amount  of  toil,  exposure,  and 
privation  he  must  endure  at  that  early  day.  In 
the  north  the  roads  were  rough,  but  the  accom- 
modations for  entertainment  were  respectably 
convenient.  In  the  south  and  west  there  were 
neither  roads  nor  accommodations.  Hear  his 
account  of  his  entertainment  in  Kentuckv  and 
Tennessee  in  1803:  '^IS'o  room  to  retire  to; 
that  in  w^hich  you  sit  common  to  all,  crowded 
with  women  and  children ;  the  fire  occupied 
for  cooking ;  much  and  long-loved  solitude  not 
to  be  found,  unless  you  choose  to  run  out  into 
the  woods  in  the  rain.  Six  months  in  the  year, 
for  thirty-two  years,  I  have  had  to  submit  oc- 
casionally to  what  can  never  be  agreeable  to 
me.  The  peo]3le  are  the  kindest  souls  in  the 
world ;  but  kindness  will  not  make  a  crowded 
log-cabin,  twelve  feet  by  ten,  agreeable." 
Among  his  other  troubles  he  often  became 
affected  with  cutaneous  diseases,  and  he  says 
that,  considering  the  filthy  houses  in  which  he 
had  to  eat,  and  the  filthy  beds  in  which  he  had 
to  sleep,  he  saw  no  security  against  contagion 
but  by  "  sleeping  in  a  hrimstone  shirt." 

In  the  south  the  open  houses,  finished  only 
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for  warm  weatlier,  exposecl  him  to  constant 
attacks  of  chills  and  fever.  He  says  the  peo- 
ple in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  suffer,  from 
their  open  houses,  more  in  cold  weather  than 
do  the  people  of  the  north  and  east.  ''If,'' 
says  he,  "any  one  doubt  this,  let  him  make 
the  trial  for  one  winter."  The  houses  of  wor- 
ship were  even  worse  than  the  dwelling- 
houses — mere  pole  cabins,  open  to  wind  and 
rain,  and  exposing  both  preacher  and  congre- 
gation to  excessive  suffering  and  risk  of  sick- 
ness. 

So  far  as  mere  human  and  temporal  consid- 
erations are  concerned,  he  sometimes  thought 
the  office  of  bishop  was  not  to  be  coveted. 
"  For  myself,"  says  he,  "  I  pity  those  who  can 
not  distinguish  between  the  Pope  of  Eome  and 
a  Methodist  bishop,  who  has  the  power  given 
him  of  riding  five  thousand  miles  a  year,  at  a 
salary  of  eighty  dollars,  through  summer  heat 
and  winter  cold,  traveling  in  all  weather, 
preaching  in  all  places,  his  best  covering  from 
rain  often  but  a  blanket,  his  best  fare,  for  six 
months  in  the  twelve,  coarse  kindness,  and  his 
reward,  from  too  many,  suspicion,  envy,  and 
murmurings  all  the  year  round." 

These  "  murmurings  "  probably  came  from 
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preacliers  whu  were  dissatisfied  with  their  ap- 
pointments. He  refers  again  to  these  vexations 
in  the  following  language :  '*  People  unac- 
quainted with  the  causes  and  motives  of  my 
conduct,  will  always,  more  or  less,  judge  of  me 
improperly.  Six  months  ago  a  man  could 
write  to  me  in  the  most  adulatory  terms,  to 
tell  me  of  the  unshaken  confidence  imposed  in 
me  by  preachers  and  people.  Behold,  his  sta- 
tion is  changed,  and  certain  measures  are  j)ur- 
sued  which  do  not  comport  with  his  views  and 
feelings.  O,  then  I  am  menaced  w-ith  the 
downfall  of  Methodism,  and  my  influence,  rep- 
utation, and  character  are  all  to  find  a  grave 
in  the  ruins."  Men  w^ho  owed  their  position, 
their  importance,  their  influence,  their  very 
souls  to  Methodism,  beginning  to  entertain  a 
higher  opinion  of  their  own  talents  than  As- 
bury  thought  the  circumstances  warranted, 
and  failing  to  receive  the  appointments  which 
they  thought  they  deserved,  would  withdraw 
from  the  Church,  and  ambitiously  abuse  the 
Bishop,  and  every  body  and  every  thing  they 
thought  in  the  way  of  their  sunshine. 

The  usages  of  the  Methodists  in  their  relig- 
ious meetings  are  peculiarly  calculated  to  bring 
out  the  latent  talents  of  young  men.     In  the 
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class  meeting  the  young  convert  begins  to 
speak ;  in  the  prayer  meeting  he  begins  to 
pray  in  public.  If  he  exhibit  evidence  of 
"gifts  and  grace"  he  is  encouraged  to  hold 
meetings  for  exhortation,  and  ultimately  he 
becomes  a  preacher.  Talents  which  might  in 
most  other  Churches  have  lain  dormant,  thus 
become,  by  Methodistic  usages,  developed. 
Thus  many  a  3'oung  man,  who  otherwise  might 
never  have  been  known  beyond  his  own  neigh- 
borhood, has  by  his  connection  with  the  Meth- 
odists risen  to  eminent  distinction.  Yet  often 
it  did  happen  in  early  times,  and  sometimes  it 
does  happen  even  now,  that  men  deeply  in- 
debted to  the  Methodist  Church  become  rene- 
gades from  her  communion,  revilers  of  her 
Discipline,  and  bitter  opponents  of  her  friends. 
There  may  be  circumstances  in  which  one  may 
with  propriety  change  his  religious  relations ; 
but  w^hen  one  not  only  abandons  the  Church  to 
which  he  owes  his  consequence  in  society,  but 
labors  unscrupulously  to  malign  her  supjDorters, 
and  neutralize  her  influence,  he  betrays  a  de- 
praved taste,  if  not  a  depraved  heart.  Asbury's 
fearless  independence  in  the  performance  of 
whatever  he  thought  the  duties  of  his  office 
required,  rendered  him  the  special  object  of 
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hostile  attack  from  all  the  seceders  and  rene- 
gades from  the  Church,  and  all  the  grumblers 
and  croakers  in  it.  Yet  he  remained  unmoved, 
conscious  of  rectitude,  and  confident  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  cause  and  of  the  triumph  of  truth. 
Asburj^  was  an  attentive  observer  both  of 
men  and  of  things.  His  remarks  occasionally 
on  the  country  through  which  he  traveled,  and 
the  people  whom  he  met,  exhibit  much  shrewd- 
ness. He  correctly  understood  and  fully  ap- 
preciated Kew  England.  In  passing  through 
Kew  Hampshire  he  says,  "  The  soil,  though 
barren,  exhibits,  in  the  abundant  productions 
of  grass,  oats,  barley,  rye,  and  potatoes,  what 
the  arm  of  labor  and  the  habits  of  economy 
and  industry  will  do.  Out  of  doors  there  is  a 
well-kept  stock  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs,  and 
in  doors  you  see  plenty  of  cheese,  butter,  and 
milk,  and  fish  from  the  mill  ponds,  which  are 
wonderfully  frequent,  producing  the  finest  trout 
and  pike.  The  people  are  pictures  of  health, 
and  appear  to  be  of  the  old  English  stamina." 
Of  the  xTew  England  women  he  says,  "  The  sim- 
plicity and  frugality  of  New  England  is  desir- 
able. You  see  the  woman  a  mother,  mistress, 
maid,  and  wife,  and  in  all  these  characters  a 
conversable  woman.      She   sees  to  her  own 
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house,  parlor,  kitchen,  and  dairy.  Here  are 
DO  noisy  negroes  running  and  lounging.  If 
you  wish  breakfast  at  six  or  seven  o'clock, 
there  is  no  settino^  the  table  an  hour  before  the 
provisions  can  be  produced." 

He  was  not,  however,  blind  to  the  faults  of 
ISew  England.  Boston  he  thought  deficient 
in  "  religion  and  good  water.-'  He  relates  a 
very  curious  circumstance  to  illustrate  the  re- 
ligious deficiency:  "I  will  not  mention  names, 
but  I  could  tell  of  a  congregation  that  sold, 
their  priest  to  another  congregation  in  Boston 
for  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars,  and  hired 
out  the  money  at  the  unlawful  interest  of  twen- 
ty-five or  thirty  per  cent.  Lord  have  mercy 
on  the  priest  and  the  people  that  can  think  of 
buying  the  kingdom  of  heaven  with  money ! 
How  would  it  tell  to  the  south  that  the  priests 
were  among  the  notions  of  Yankee  trafiic?" 

In  traveling  through  Ohio  he  was  surprised 
and  delighted  at  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the 
country.  The  intervals  of  the  Muskingum  and 
of  the  Scioto  exceeded  in  luxuriant  fertility  all 
he  had  ever  seen,  or  of  which  he  had  ever 
dreamed.  Nor  was  he  less  astonished  at  the 
rapid  settlement  of  Ohio.  "  It  is,"  says  he, "  but 
four  years  since  Zane  first  opened  the  road  for 
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the  General  Government  through  the  wildcTness^ 
so  lately  called,  and  now  there  are  the  towns  of 
Marietta,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum,  of 
a  thousand  houses ;  Cincinnati,  containing  as 
many ;  Hamilton,  of  five  hundred  houses,  and 
many  others  whose  names  are  scarcely  fixed." 

He  noticed,  with  much  interest,  the  ancient 
mounds  scattered  along  the  river  valleys.  "  We 
passed,"  says  he,  "near  Chilicothe,  some  of 
those  mounds  and  intrenchments  which  still 
astonish  all  who  visit  the  country,  and  give  rise 
to  many  conjectures  respecting  their  origin. 
Shadows,  clouds,  and  darkness  rest  and  will 
rest  upon  them." 

About  the  first  of  September,  1804,  Asbury 
started  on  his  usual  western  tour.  "When  he 
had  reached  western  Pennsylvania  he  fell  sick, 
and  was  confined  more  than  a  month,  near 
Uniontown.  The  long  delay,  and  his  feeble 
condition,  obliged  him  to  dispense  with  his 
intended  visit  to  Kentucky,  and  he  made  his 
way  slowly  through  western  Virginia  to  the 
southern  conferences,  spending  the  winter  in 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  I^s'orth  Carolina. 

In  the  spring  of  1805  he  returned  north, 
meeting  the  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  con- 
ferences, and  arrived  the  first  of  June  at  Ash- 
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grove,  in  the  nortliern  part  of  l^ew  York,  where 
he  met  the  ]^ew  York  conference.  Leaving 
the  banks  of  the  Hudson  he  crossed  the  Berk- 
shire mountains  by  Pittsfield,  descended  to  the 
valley  of  the  Connecticut  by  Westfield,  and 
proceeded,  by  Ellington  and  Thompson,  Con- 
necticut, to  Lynn,  Massachusetts,  where  he  met 
the  New  England  conference,  and  then  re- 
turned, by  Wilbraham,  Hartford,  and  'New 
Haven,  to  New  York.  He  was  not,  however, 
permitted  to  enter  the  city  of  New  York,  be- 
cause he  had  passed  through  New  Haven, 
where  the  yellow  fever  was  prevailing.  Ar- 
riving at  Philadelphia,  he  was  for  the  same 
reason  debarred  entrance  to  that  city ;  so  he 
turned  his  face  westward,  and  made  his  way; 
by  Lancaster,  York,  Carlisle,  Berlin,  Connels- 
ville,  Pittsburg,  and  "Wheeling,  to  Chilicothe, 
Ohio,  where  he  crossed  the  country  to  the  Mi- 
ami, which  he  descended  to  Cincinnati,  making 
his  first  visit  to  that  renowned  place.  At  Cin- 
cinnati he  crossed  the  Ohio,  and  went  through 
Kentucky  to  Holstein,  whence,  crossing  the 
mountains,  he  made  his  usual  southern  winter 
tour.  In  the  spring  of  1806  he  returned,  by 
his  usual  route,  to  New  York,  which  he  left  the 
latter  part  of  May  for  his  northern  tour,  during 
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which,  this  year,  he  passed  over  some  new 
ground.  Having  gone  over  his  old  route  as  tar 
as  Buxton,  on  the  Saco  river,  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose, it  would  seem,  of  attending  a  camp  meet- 
ing, he  directed  his  stejDS  north-west,  by  a  new 
route,  through  Livingston,  in  Maine,  across 
New  Hampshire  to  Montpelier,  Vermont,  and 
Burlington,  on  Lake  Champlain,  After  spend- 
ing a  few  days  about  Champlain,  he  descended 
the  Hudson  to  Lansingburg,  then  crossed  the 
Berkshire  mountains  to  Stockbridge,  Massachu- 
setts, and  went  down  the  valley  of  the  Housa- 
tonic  to  Sharon,  Connecticut,  where  he  attended 
a  camp  meeting,  and  then  went  on  to  New 
York.  With  this  northern  tour  he  was  much 
pleased.  He  wondered  he  had  never  before 
thought  of  holding  the  eastern  conferences 
earlier,  and  thereby  gaining  time  to  visit  the 
interesting  country  about  the  Saco,  the  upper 
Connecticut,  and  Lake  Champlain. 

In  the  summer  of  1806  the  faithful  and  be- 
loved Whatcoat  died,  and  Asbury  was  left 
alone  in  the  episcopacy,  with  the  North  Ameri- 
can continent  and  seven  conferences  before 
him.  He  started  on  his  annual  tour  from  New 
York  about  the  first  of  July,  went  through  New 
Jersey,    Pennsylvania,   Delaware,    Maryland, 
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and  Yirginia,  to  Holstein ;  spent  the  winter  of 
1807  in  Korth  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and 
Georgia;  returned  in  the  spring  of  1807  bj  the 
usual  route  north,  as  far  as  Trenton,  'New  Jer- 
sey, from  whence  he  made  his  north-eastern 
tour  by  a  route  nearly  new,  leaving,  both  in 
going  and  returning,  the  city  of  New  York  out 
of  his  way. 

From  Trenton  he  went  direct  to  E'ewburg, 
and  followed  up  the  Hudson  to  Coeymans,  near 
Albany,  where  he  met  the  New  York  confer- 
ence. From  the  close  of  the  New  York  con- 
ference at  Coeymans,  to  the  commencement  of 
the  New  England  at  Boston,  he  had  three 
weeks  to  spare.  These  three  weeks  he  could 
not  afford  to  spend  in  rest,  or  in  riding  only  two 
hundred  miles,  the  distance  from  Coeymans  to 
Boston  by  the  road  usually  traveled.  He  must 
explore  new  ground.  So  he  went  up  the  Hud- 
son to  Ashgrove,  passed  into  Yermont,  ranged 
alono;  the  west  side  of  the  Green  Mountains  to 
Chittenden,  some  distance  north  of  Kutlancl, 
crossed  by  a  very  difficult  passage  to  Pittsfield, 
on  White  river,  passed  down  the  valley  of 
White  river  to  the  Connecticut,  crossed  the  Con- 
necticut near  Dartmouth  College,  made  a  zigzag 
diagonal  through  New  Hampshire  by  Concord 
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and  Dover,  ranged  along  the  sea-coast  of  Maine 
to  Portland,  struck  off  over  the  Androscoggin 
to  Monmouth,  and  then  returned  by  Portland, 
Dover,  and  Haverhill  to  Boston.  The  distance 
by  this  route  from  Ooevmans  to  Boston,  could 
not  be  less  than  seven  hundred  miles.  He  had 
no  conference  to  attend,  either  in  Vermont,  or 
New  Hampshire,  or  Maine.  He  made  the  jour- 
ney only  to  visit  the  scattered  Methodist  socie- 
ties, and  to  preach  the  Gospel  along  the  route. 
After  attending  the  New  England  confer- 
ence at  Boston,  on  the  first  of  Jime,  1807,  he 
started  for  the  west  by  a  new  route,  that  of  the 
Mohawk,  the  Genesee,  the  Chemung,  and  the 
Susquehanna.  Leaving  Boston  he  crossed  the 
Connecticut  at  Springfield,  the  Berkshire  mount- 
ains at  Pittsfield,  the  Hudson  at  Waterford, 
ascended  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Mohawk 
to  Utica,  crossed  the  country  by  Cazenovia,  On- 
ondaga, Skeneateles,  and  the  Cayuga  Lake  to 
Geneva  and  Canandaigua.  Turning  south,  he 
passed  along  the  shores  of  Seneca  Lake,  and 
down  the  lovely  valley  of  the  Chemung  to  the 
Susquehanna,  near  Owego.  He  then  descended 
the  Susquehanna  to  "Wyoming,  thence  struck 
off  over  the  hills  to  the  Lehigh,  and  passed 
down  the  valley  by  the  German  settlements  of 
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JS'azareth  and  Bethlehem  to  Allentown,  then 
across  bj  Reading,  on  the  Schuylkill,  to  Lan- 
caster. "Without  going  to  Philadelphia,  he  was 
immediately  away  by  Carlisle,  Bedford,  and 
over  the  Alleghany  Mountains  by  Uniontown, 
and  across  the  Ohio  by  Wheeling,  and  on  the 
distant  Scioto,  meeting  the  Western  conference 
at  Chilicothe.  This  was  the  first  conference 
ever  held  north-west  of  the  Ohio.  There  were 
present  at  the  conference  sixty-six  preachers. 
Among  them  were  men  of  distinguished  re- 
nown in  the  annals  of  Methodism.  Among 
the  names  on  the  list  are  William  M'Kendree, 
Jacob  Young,  William  Burke,  John  Sale,  John 
Collins,  Benj.  Lakin,  and  many  others,  some  no 
more  among  the  living,  and  others  still  wdth  us. 
After  the  close  of  the  Western  conference, 
Asbury  proceeded  by  the  Miami  to  Cincinnati, 
thence  across  the  Ohio,  and  through  Kentucky, 
and  by  Holstein  to  the  south,  where  he  spent 
the  winter  in  his  usual  manner,  riding,  visiting, 
and  preaching  every  day.  Early  in  the  spring 
of  1808  he  returned  north,  and  attended  the 
Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  New 
England  conferences,  in  season  to  return  to 
Baltimore  by  the  first  of  May,  to  attend  the 
Greneral  conference. 

12 
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We  have  thus,  in  the  last  few  pages,  briefly 
and  continnouslj  traced  the  great  apostle  of 
Methodism  in  his  devious  itineracy  from 
1800  to  1808,  without  noticing  many  of  the 
incidents  of  interest,  which  we  may  cull  from 
his  journal.  There  are,  however,  connected 
with  his  history  during  this  octennial  period, 
some  circumstances  which  should  not  be  over- 
looked. 

At  no  time  has  the  Methodist  itineracy  ever 
been  a  lucrative  field  of  oj^eration.  But  in  the 
days  of  Asbury,  preaching  seems,  so  far  as  pe- 
cuniary considerations  were  concerned,  less 
profitable  than  in  our  day.  In  1804  he  says: 
''The  sui^erintendent  Bishop  of  the  Methodist 
Church  in  America,  being  reduced  to  two  dol- 
lars^ was  obliged  to  make  his  wants  known." 
In  1806,  while  attending  the  Western  confer- 
ence, he  says:  "The  brethren  were  in  want, 
and  could  not  suit  themselves.  So  I  parted 
v\'ith  my  watch,  my  cloak,  and  my  shirt."  So 
we  see  the  Bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  America,  the  superintendent  of  five 
hundred  preachers,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty 
thousand  members,  at  one  time,  reduced  to  two 
dollars,  and  at  another  selling  his  watch,  his 
cloak,  and  one  of  his  shirts,  to  supply  the  press- 
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ing  wants  of  preachers  poorer  than  himself. 
A  more  strikino;  illustration  of  mao-nanimous 
philanthropy  and  Christian  benevolence,  can 
hardly  be  drawn  from  the  history  of  the  world. 
Since  Asbury  first  began  his  itinerant  tonrs 
in  America,  the  roads  had  greatly  improved. 
Yet  as  late  as  1807  he  occasionally  had  to 
make  a  perilous  passage  over  some  bridgeless 
river,  or  along  some  mountain  ravine.  Of  his 
passage  across  the  Green  Mountains  he  says: 
"I  match  it  with  rude  Clinch,  or  rough  Alle- 
ghany.  When  we  came  to  White  river,  we 
were  compelled  to  lead  the  horses,  as  they 
dragged  the  carriage  up  the  hights,  over  rocks, 
logs,  and  cavings  in  of  earth.  "When  we  ar- 
rived at  the  narrows,  we  found  the  bank  had 
given  way  and  slidden  down.  I  proposed  to 
work  the  camage  over  by  hand,  while  Daniel 
Hitt  led  the  horses.  He  preferred  my  leading 
them,  so  on  we  went ;  but  I  was  weak,  and  not 
enough  attentive,  perhaps,  and  the  mare  ran 
me  upon  a  rock.  Up  went  the  wheel,  hanging 
balanced  over  a  precipice  of  fifty  feet — rocks, 
trees,  and  the  river  beneath  us.  I  felt  lame  by 
the  mare's  treading  on  my  foot.  We  unhitched 
the  beast,  and  righted  the  carnage,  and  thus 
got  over  the  difficulty." 
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On  liis  journeys  during  this  period,  over  the 
ground  which  he  had  traversed  in  earlier  times, 
Asburj  was  often  greatly  cheered  by  signs  of 
improvement  in  the  country,  and  in  the  condi- 
tion and  prospects  of  Methodism.  He  saw 
every-where  the  Church  increasing  in  numbers, 
in  intellio^ence,  and  in  standinoj  and  influence 
among  the  community.  But  in  some  parts  of 
the  country  he  found  changes  which  he  did  not 
so  well  relish.  One  of  the  greatest  abomina- 
tions was  a  Methodist  church  with  a  steeple 
and  a  bell.  He  had  hoped  never  to  see  stee- 
ples and  bells  on  the  Methodist  churches  of 
America.  There  were  reasons  satisfactory^  at 
that  time,  but  no  longer  existing,  why  Wesley, 
Asbury,  and  all  the  early  Methodist  preachers 
were  so  incorrigibly  opposed  to  elegant  archi- 
tecture, steeples,  bells,  and  other  exterior  and 
interior  furnishings  of  Methodist  houses  of 
worship.  In  England,  as  I  have  understood, 
though  I  can  not  now  name  the  authority,  none 
but  the  Established  Church  are  permitted  by 
law  to  erect  church  edifices  with  steeples.  Wes- 
ley never  aspired  to  raise  Methodism  to  any  dig- 
nity above  that  of  a  mere  society  within  the 
Episcopal  Church.  The  Methodist  houses  of 
worship  were  not  allowed  by  him  to  be  called 
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churches^  but  merely  clia])els.  nor  was  service 
allowed  iu  them  at  the  regular  church  hours, 
but  only  at  morning  and  at  evening.  Asbury, 
Lee,  M'Kendree,  George,  and  nearly  alj  the 
early  American  preachers,  had  been  members 
of  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  had  been  accus- 
tomed, especially  previous  to  1784,  to  regard 
the  Methodist  societies  of  America  as  Mr. 
Wesley  did  those  of  England — merely  append- 
ao^es  to  other  denominations. 

These  prejudices  of  the  fathers,  arising  nat- 
urally from  the  circumstances  of  the  times, 
were  too  deep-rooted  to  yield  to  the  influence 
of  the  new  and  greatly-changed  circumstances 
of  "  the  people  called  Methodists,"  after  they 
had  become  an  independent  branch  of  the 
general  Church  of  Christ,  with  as  much  right 
as  others  had  to  eligible  locations,  imposing 
edifices,  steeples,  bells,  and  whatever  else 
might  belong,  by  long-established  usage,  to  a 
regularly-instituted  Church.  It  was  a  long  time 
before  the  Methodists  arose  above  the  influ- 
ence of  these  prejudices  on  matters  of  mere 
form  and  shape.  For  a  long  time  Methodist 
churches  in  the  villages  and  cities  were  gener- 
ally built  on  some  back  street,  or  blind  alley, 
or  in  the   most  out-of-the-way  place  possible, 
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and  of  a  form  and  appearance  much  resembling 
the  barn  of  a  'New  England  farmer.  Though 
we  have  learned  a  better  way,  and  though  we 
now  build  our  churches  in  more  eligible  local- 
ities, and  of  a  form  and  style  more  neat,  chaste, 
and  in  better  taste,  jet  still  we  retain  the  very 
inaj^propriate  custom  of  calling  our  churches 
chajpels^  as  if  they  were  mere  lecture-rooms  for 
some  colleo-e  or  seminary,  and  of  namins;  them 
after  some  man  instead  of  desio-nating:  them 
by  the  name  of  the  street  on  which  they  are 
located. 

Strong  as  were  the  prejudices  of  Asbury 
against  steeples,  he  did  not  refuse  to  preach  in 
a  steepled  house.  To  save  sinners  he  would 
preach  any  where,  even  in  a  theater,  as  he 
once  did,  with  the  actors  among  his  hearers. 

During  this  period  it  was  a  matter  of  deep 
interest,  much  anxiety,  and  intense  thought 
with  Asbury  to  project  some  plan  for  maintain- 
ing permanent  and  unchangeable  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  Methodism,  and  yet  allow- 
ing such  modifications  in  unessential  details  as 
circumstances,  in  the  progressive  development 
of  the  times,  might  require.  He  desired  greatly 
a  change  in  the  mode  of  constituting  the  Gen- 
eral conference,  and  a  limitation  of  its  power. 
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Though  the  General  conference  was  indispensa- 
ble to  the  union  of  the  Church,  jet  there  were 
evils  in  the  mode  of  its  organization.  It  con- 
sisted of  all  the  preachers,  should  they  choose 
to  attend,  of  all  the  annual  conferences.  The 
body  was  becoming  too  unwieldy  to  do  busi- 
ness. There  must  also  be  great  inequalities  in 
the  numbers  attending  from  the  several  confer- 
ences. From  the  central  and  thickly-settled 
regions  about  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and 
ISTew  York,  in  which  cities  the  General  confer- 
ence  was  usually  held,  nearly  all  the  preachers 
could  attend.  From  the  extreme  east  and 
the  distant  west  but  verv  few  could  afford  the 
time  and  expense  of  the  journey.  Such  ine- 
quality of  advantage  could  not  be  expected  to 
secure  satisfaction. 

The  power  of  the  conference  when  assem- 
bled was  unlimited.  They  had  supreme  power 
over  the  whole  doctrine,  discipline,  and  econ- 
omy of  the  Church.  They  could  change  any 
article  of  faith,  or  rule  of  action,  or  mode  of 
procedure.  They  could,  if  they  pleased,  sub- 
vert the  whole  system  of  Methodism.  Asbury 
and  others  thought,  and  with  good  reason, 
such  power  dangerous  to  the  identity  of  Meth- 
odism. 
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There  appeared  to  him  only  one  remedy  for 
these  evils — a  delegated  or  representative  Gen- 
eral conference,  with  restricted  power.  The 
subject  was  agitated  and  discussed  in  the  an- 
nual conferences,  and  in  private  circles  for  sev- 
eral years,  and  consummated  at  the  General 
conference  of  1808.  By  the  constitution,  at 
that  time  adopted,  the  General  conference  con- 
sists of  representatives  from  the  annual  confer- 
ences, elected  according  to  a  ratio  of  numbers. 
This  gives  every  section  of  the  country  a  per- 
fectly fair  and  equal  representation,  and  pro- 
vides against  the  inconvenience  of  too  large  an 
assembly.  The  restrictive  rules  under  which  the 
body  is  placed  by  the  constitution,  are  designed 
to  preserve  the  doctrines  and  fundamental 
principles  of  Methodism  unchanged  through 
all  coming  time,  but  not  to  prevent  all  useful 
reforms  and  judicious  modifications,  which 
ever-varying  circumstances  in  the  progress  of 
human  history,  may  demand,  and  which  are 
consistent  with  the  nature  and  design  of  Meth- 
odism. % 

The  institution  of  the  General  conference, 
under  its  judicious  constitution,  is  a  most  hap- 
py feature  in  the  character  of  Methodism.  In 
it  is  lodged  the  great  conservative  power  of  the 
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Church.  In  it  is  found  the  refuge  of  the  suf- 
ferer from  the  oppression  which  the  annual 
conferences  often,  from  local  and  transitory 
excitements,  may  inflict  on  their  members. 
In  the  decisions  of  the  General  conference, 
brought  together,  as  its  members  are,  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  local  prejudices  and  party 
ebullitions  can  have  little  or  no  influence.  One 
harshly  judged  and  unreasonably  censured,  as 
it  sometimes  happens,  in  his  own  conference, 
under  the  overbearing  influence  of  personal 
prejudice,  or  the  relentless  proscription  of  some 
local  and  exciting  question,  may  always,  by 
appeal  to  the  General  conference,  hope  for  vin- 
dication and  redress. 

On  looking  at  the  evidences  of  success  and 
prosperity  exhibited  by  the  numbers  of  minis- 
ters and  members  in  the  Church,  at  the  close 
of  this  period,  Asbury  had  reason  to  be  grate- 
ful to  Providence.  The  period  commenced 
with  less  than  sixty-five  thousand  members, 
and  with  only  two  hundred  and  eighty-seven 
preachers.  It  closed  with  more  than  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  members,  and  with  five 
hundred  and  forty  preachers.  This  increase 
of  nearly  two  hundred  -per  cent,  in  the  number 
of  preachers,  and  of  more  than  two  hundred 
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and  thirty  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  members, 
was  the  more  remarkable  from  the  fact  of  the 
hardly-perceptible  increase  of  preachers,  and 
of  the  absolute  decrease  of  members,  during 
the  preceding  period. 

But  while  Asbury  had  reason  to  rejoice  at 
the  appearance  of  so  many  new  recruits  in  the 
ranks  of  the  membership,  and  of  the  itiner- 
ancy, he  had  also  to  lament  the  loss  of  several 
of  his  most  eminent  coadjutors.  The  first  on 
the  list  of  the  fallen  was  Tobias  Gibson,  a  native 
of  South  Carolina.  He  was  a  man  of  gentle 
and  amiable  disposition,  of  devout  and  pious 
spirit,  of  well-cultivated  mind,  and  of  untiring 
zeal.  In  1800  he  was  sent  as  missionary  to 
J^atchez,  on  the  Mississippi.  After  traveling 
toward  his  mission  six  hundred  miles,  through 
the  woods,  and  finding  he  could  not  get  through 
the  wilderness  from  the  Cumberland  river  to 
Natchez,  he  committed  himself  and  his  scanty 
equipage  to  a  frail  canoe,  paddled  down  the 
Cumberland  to  the  Ohio,  down  the  Ohio  to 
the  Mississippi,  and  down  the  Mississijjjji  to 
Natchez,  making  a  distance  of  nearly  one  thou- 
sand miles.  This  heroic  Christian  missionary 
died  at  Natchez  in  1804. 

The   second  was  Wilson  Lee,  a  native  of 
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Delaware.  He  was  a  man  of  ardent  zeal  and 
of  unwavering  faith.  Though  feeble  in  bodj, 
he  was  mighty  in  spirit.  During  the  twenty 
years  of  his  ministry  his  voice  had  been  heard 
calling  sinners  to  repentance  on  the  banks  of 
the  Connecticut,  the  Delaware,  the  Potomac, 
the  Monongahela,  the  Ohio,  the  Kentucky,  and 
the  distant  Cumberland.  He  died  suddenly, 
of  hemorrhage  of  the  lungs,  in  the  autumn  of 
1804.     He  left  a  glorious  memory. 

Peter  Jayne  was  a  native  of  Marblehead, 
Massachusetts.  He  was  a  man  of  great  prom- 
ise. His  career  was  short  but  brilliant.  He 
died  in  Boston  in  1806,  at  the  early  age  of 
twenty-eight. 

George  Dougherty  was  a  native  of  South 
Carolina.  He  was  a  man  of  remarkable  mind. 
"He  had,"  says  Asbury,  "a  fund  of  knowl- 
edge. It  seemed  as  if  he  retained  the  sub- 
stance of  all  he  heard  or  read,  and  could  recite 
it  with  great  correctness."  He  was  a  very  de- 
voted man,  and  indefatigable  in  labor  and 
study.  He  was  a  man  of  reliable  independ- 
ence. "If  we  wanted,"  says  Asbury,  "a 
guide,  a  pillar,  or  a  man  to  stand  in  the  gap, 
we  might  call  on  George  Dougherty." 

Besides  Gibson,  Lee,  Jayne,  and  Dougherty, 
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the  chivalrous  l!^icholas  Waters,  and  the  amia- 
ble Richard  Whatcoat,  had  gone  from  their 
labor  among  men  to  their  reward  among  the 
saints. 
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Chapter    YII. 

ASBTKY    AS    A    BiSHOP FoTJETH    OcTEN- 

NiAL  Period. 

AT  the  General  conference  of  1808,  Bishop 
Asbnrj  had  to  preside  alone.  Whatcoat 
was  dead,  and  Coke  was  in  Europe.  The  con- 
ference found  it  indispensably  necessary  to  elect 
another  bishop  to  aid  Asbury  in  the  arduous 
and  responsible  labors  of  the  general  superin- 
tendence. The  choice  fell  on  William  M'Ken- 
dree,  a  man  whom,  probably  of  all  others  in 
America,  Asbury  would  have  chosen,  had  the 
election  been  left  to  him.  "The  burden,"  says 
Asbury,  "is  now  borne  by  two  pair  of  shoul- 
ders instead  of  one.  The  care  is  cast  on  two 
hearts  and  two  heads."  The  number  of  con- 
ferences remained  the  same  as  for  eight  years 
past — seven ;  but  the  bishops  were  authorized 
by  the  General  conference  to  organize,  should 
they  deem  it  expedient,  an  eighth  conference, 
embracing  the  Genesee  country  and  contiguous 
territory. 

The  two  bishops  traveled  usually  together, 
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though  sometimes  they  separated  in  their  route 
from  one  important  point  to  another,  but  they 
always  met  at  each  conference.  Baltimore  was 
the  point  of  departure  for  the  annual  round. 
The  route  was  generally  from  Baltimore  by 
Philadelphia  and  'New  York  to  New  England, 
thence  across  the  country  to  Albany,  up  the 
Mohawk  to  Utica,  over  the  hills  and  valleys  to 
Cayuga  Lake,  along  the  lake  shore  to  the  Sus- 
quehanna, down  the  Susquehanna  to  Wyoming, 
down  the  Lehigh  to  Allentown,  across  the  val 
ley  of  the  Schuylkill  to  Lancaster,  up  the  Cum- 
berland valley  by  Carlisle,  over  the  Alleghanies 
by  Bedford  and  Uniontown  to  Pittsburg,  down 
the  Ohio  to  Wheeling,  across  the  valleys  of  the 
Muskingum  by  Zanesville,  and  of  the  Scioto 
by  Chilicothe,  and  down  the  Miami  to  Cincin- 
nati, through  the  state  of  Kentucky  to  the 
Cumberland  in  Tennessee,  over  the  Holstein 
Mountains  to  K^orth  Carolina,  south  through 
the  Carolinas  to  the  central  parts  of  Georgia, 
and  finally,  north  through  Yirginia  to  Balti- 
more. 

The  circumference  of  the  circuit,  with  the 
offsets  they  generally  made,  was  more  than  six 
thousand  miles.  They  annually  made  this  tour 
for  six  successive  vears.     Occasionallv  one  or 
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both  would  digress  from  the  regular  orbit,  to 
visit  some  new  point,  or  some  old  friend.  In 
the  autumn  of  1808,  Asburj  stepped  over  the 
Miami  into  Indiana,  which  he  calls  the  Indian 
territory,  in  which  he  says  "there  may  be 
twenty  thousand  souls  already,"  and  in  1810 
he  for  the  first  and  only  time  in  his  life  visited 
Canada,  crossing  the  St.  Lawrence  near  Corn- 
wall, going  up  to  Kingston,  and  returning  to 
the  state  of  ^ew  York  over  Lake  Ontario,  by 
Sacket's  Harbor. 

We  need  not  follow  these  apostles  of  Meth- 
odism, as  they  journeyed  along  over  mount- 
ains, athwart  valleys,  along  plains,  through 
woods,  and  across  rivers,  sometimes  on  horse- 
back, and  sometimes  both  in  one  old  "thirty- 
dollar  chaise,"  preaching  every  day  for  six  days 
in  the  week,  and  three  times  Sunday,  attend- 
ing conferences,  camp  meetings,  and  quarterly 
meetings,  often  riding  all  day  without  any 
thing  to  eat,  and  lying  at  night  on  the  floor  or 
the  naked  earth,  getting  drenched  in  the  river, 
chilled  by  the  snow,  and  lost  in  the  woods. 
We  have  so  often,  in  these  sketches,  followed 
Asbury  through  the  very  same  scenes,  that  we 
should  be  but  repeating  the  same  story — 

"  Ab  uno  disce  omnes." 
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With  occasional  deviations,  the  same  route 
was  pursued  till  the  spring  of  1814,  when  As- 
bury, on  his  way  north,  fell  sick  in  Xew  Jer- 
sey. M'Kendree  went  on  alone  to  Xew  Eng- 
land, and  Asbury  remained  confined  with  fever 
for  nearly  three  months.  From  this  attack  he 
never  fully  recovered.  He  became  able  to 
travel  slowly  and  carefully,  and  to  preach  oc- 
casionally, but  never  again  made  the  circuit  of 
the  United  States. 

It  may  be  well  for  us  to  pause  at  this  period 
of  our  narrative,  and  review  the  labors  and 
study  the  character,  though  all  too  briefly,  of 
this  great  man. 

For  forty-five  years  Asbury  was  the  leader 
of  American  Methodism.  Every  year  he  made 
the  tour  of  the  American  states,  traveling  neve) 
less  than  five  thousand,  and  often  more  thai 
six  thousand  miles  a  year.  He  must,  there 
fore,  during  his  residence  in  America,  have 
traveled  at  least  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand miles,  a  distance  equal  to  ten  times  the 
circumference  of  the  earth.  And  this  immense 
amount  of  journeying  he  performed  under  the 
most  unfavorable  circumstances.  There  were 
no  railroads,  no  steamboats,  no  stage-coaches. 
There    were    hardly   roads    passable   for  any 
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wheeled  vehicle.  The  only  method  of  getting 
over  the  country  was  equestrian.  During  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  Asbury  was  able  to  get 
along  in  a  gig,  but  far  the  greater  part  of  his 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  miles  was  per- 
formed on  horseback.  In  this  manner  he  had 
to  climb  steep  mountains,  descend  abrupt  de- 
clivities, wind  along  sequestered  valleys,  cross 
extended  plains,  ford  rivers,  and  wade  swamps. 
He  usually  preached  at  least  once  every 
week-day,  and  three  times  every  Sunday.  He 
estimates  the  number  of  discourses  annually  at 
about  five  hundred.  At  any  rate,  the  number 
of  discourses  he  preached  during  his  ministry 
in  America  must  exceed  twenty  thousand.  He 
was  accustomed  also  to  pray  with  every  family 
on  whom  he  called  on  his  daily  journeyings; 
and  when  remaining  in  one  place  for  a  few 
days,  he  would  pray  every  time  he  ate,  every 
time  a  visitor  called  on  him,  and  every  time  he 
made  a  call.  He  would  talk  personally  on 
religious  experience  with  every  member  of 
every  family  he  visited.  He  attended  seven 
conferences  every  year,  and  an  unknown  num- 
ber of  quarterly  meetings  and  camp  meetings. 
In  addition  to  all  this  he  wrote  a  great  deal. 
His  published  journals  make  more  than  twelve 

13 
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hundred  pages.  He  wrote,  as  he  estimates, 
nearly  one  thousand  letters  a  year.  He  wrote 
also  largely  on  various  matters  connected  with 
the  afiairs  of  the  Church.  In  the  winter  of 
1796  he  says  he  wrote,  while  tarrying  in 
Charleston,  "  more  than  three  hundred  pages 
on  subjects  interesting  to  the  society  and  con- 
nection." 

Much  was  added  to  his  labor  of  mind  by  the 
duty  of  stationing  the  preachers  in  the  several 
conferences,  districts,  and  circuits.  There 
were  on  the  average,  during  the  last  ten  or 
twelve  years  of  his  superintendence,  seven 
conferences,  between  thirty  and  forty  districts, 
three  hundred  circuits,  and  five  hundred 
preachers.  It  was  his  duty  to  apportion  every 
year  all  these  five  hundred  preachers  among 
the  three  hundred  circuits.  In  order  to  do  this 
judiciously,  he  had  to  acquire  acquaintance 
personally  with  the  preachers,  and  to  be  in- 
formed, either  by  personal  observation  or  by 
report,  of  the  circumstances  and  wants  of  each 
circuit.  He  had  not,  as  have  our  modern 
bishops,  an  informal  council  of  presiding  elders 
to  make  the  appointments  for  him,  requiring 
only  his  approval.  He  only  availed  himself 
of  such  facts  as  the  presiding  elders  or  others 
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might  be  able  to  give  him  concerning  the  men 
and  the  place,  and  then  he  made  the  appoint- 
ments on  his  own  responsibility,  according  to 
his  own  views  of  right  or  expediency.  Often 
he  was  greatly  perplexed  to  find  the  right  man 
for  some  particularly-important  station.  Often 
by  locations  from  ill-health  or  family  embar- 
rassments, the  number  of  available  and  effect- 
ive men  was  reduced  greatly  below  the  de- 
mands of  the  work.  Often  when  he  had  done 
the  very  best  in  his  power,  the  preachers  com- 
plained of  the  appointments,  or  the  people  of  the 
preachers  he  had  given  them.  Ail  these  things 
added  greatly  to  his  labor,  and  sorely  distressed 
him. 

For  all  these  services  he  received  not  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year,  with  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  nor  twenty-five 
thousand,  w4th  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  nor  nine  thousand,  with  the  American 
minister  plenipotentiary  to  some  foreign  court ; 
nor  one  thousand,  with  the  settled  clergyman 
of  ISTew  England ;  but  only  sixty-four  dollars. 
He  received  in  addition  to  this  his  traveling 
expenses^  that  is,  what  he  actually  paid  out  in 
cash  for  ferriage,  and  toll,  and  tavern  bills,  in 
going   from   one    conference    to    another,  was 
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refunded  by  the  conferences.  But  with  the 
sixty-Jour  dollars  he  had  to  provide  himself 
with  horse  and  traveling  equipage,  and  cloth- 
ing, and  books.  He  received  during  the  latter 
years  of  his  life  some  few  legacies,  amounting 
to  about  two  tiiousand  dollars,  from  some  of 
his  American  friends  who  died  childless,  but 
he  spent  none  of  these  bequests  for  his  own 
advantage.  In  his  will  he  approj)riated  all  he 
had  thus  received  to  the  Book  Concern  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

His  advantages  for  early  education  were  very 
limited ;  yet  he  was  by  no  means  an  unlearned 
man.  We  can  hardly  see  how  he  could  find 
time,  or  place,  or  books  for  study,  yet  he  did 
become  proficient  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  He- 
brew. He  read  the  Scriptures  in  their  original 
tongues,  and  he  was  capable  of  critical  exposi- 
tion of  difficult  passages.  He  was  acquainted 
with  several  branches  of  polite  literature,  and 
always  kept  fully  up  with  the  history  of  the 
times.  We  have  alluded  to  the  great  number 
of  letters,  and  the  large  amount  of  other  mat- 
ter he  wrote :  where  are  these  letters,  and  where 
are  the  papers  he  left  on  various  "subjects  in- 
teresting to  the  society  and  connection?"  Why 
have  they  never  been  collected  and  published  ? 
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or,  at  least,  used  in  producing  a  biography 
worthy  of  the  man  and  of  the  Methodist 
Church?  Since  he  died  a  whole  generation 
lias  passed  from  earth,  and  the  name  and  the 
fame  of  Asburj  have  been  sufiered  to  descend 
rapidly  to  the  oblivion  from  which  recovery 
may  soon  be  hopeless.  It  can  not  be  that  the 
hundreds  of  letters  received  by  Asbury  from 
persons  connected  with  him  in  Church  fellow- 
ship, the  thousands  he  wrote  to  his  coadjutors 
and  friends,  and  the  papers  on  "various  sub- 
jects," of  which  he  often  speaks,  do  not  con- 
tain facts  and  suggestions  of  deep  interest  in 
the  history  of  the  times  and  in  the  illustration 
of  his  personal  character.  He  was  a  writer  of 
no  inferior  order.  His  journals,  it  is  true,  ex- 
hibit no  peculiar  graces  of  conq^osition  ;  yet 
even  these  daily  memoranda  contain  occasion- 
ally passages  of  beauty,  which  surprise  us, 
when  we  consider  the  circumstances  under 
which  he  wrote — circumstances  the  most  incon- 
venient possible;  in  log-cabins  crowded  with 
talkative  women,  noisy  children,  and  barking 
dogs ;  with  cold  fingers,  frozen  ink,  impracti- 
cable pens,  and  rumpled  paper ;  and  suffering 
from  headache,  teethache,  chills,  fever,  sore- 
throat,  and  every  other  form  of  ill  that  "  flesh 
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is  heir  to"  in  a  new  and  sickly  country.  The 
only  specimens  of  his  composition  I  have  found 
exhibiting  a  fair  view  of  the  qualities  of  his 
style  as  a  writer,  are  the  obituary  notices  of 
the  early  preachers,  inserted  in  the  old  Minutes 
from  1785  to  1808.  There  is  internal  evidence 
that  Asbury  wrote  all,  or  nearly  all,  these 
notices  up  to  1808.  I  have  some  doubt  whether 
he  wrote  those  from  1808  to  1811.  But  con- 
cerning those  previous  to  1808  I  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt. 

These  notices  are  beautiful,  many  of  them 
surpassingly-beautiful  specimens  of  obituary 
writing.  Some  of  them  are  very  brief,  concise, 
and  clear — such  as  Tacitus  might  have  written. 
Of  this  class  are  the  notices  of  Pedicord,  Mair, 
Gill,  and  Tunnell.  Others  are  more  extended, 
yet  chaste  and  pertinent.  I  have  never  read 
more  approjDriately-beautiful  memoirs  than 
those  of  Reuben  Ellis,  Tobias  Gibson,  Wilson 
Lee,  and  Richard  Whatcoat. 

There  are  probably  those  yet  living  who 
could  give,  from  personal  recollection,  a  de- 
scription of  his  manner,  style,  and  character  as 
a  preacher.  Unfortunately  for  me  I  never  saw 
him.  I  should  have  seen  him  at  the  New  Eng- 
land conference  of  1814,  had  not  his  health  so 
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failed  as  to  prevent  bis  arrival.  I  was  but  a 
child  then,  but  I  walked  some  miles  to  the  con- 
ference to  hear  M'Kendree,  and  I  would  have 
walked  a  hundred  miles  to  hear  Asburv.  I 
can  only  form  some  estimate  of  his  preaching 
talents  from  the  notices  of  his  texts  and  heads 
of  sermons  in  his  journal.  His  texts  seem 
always  appropriately  chosen,  and  his  thoughts 
presented  in  a  natural  order  and  simple  style. 
He  seldom  meddled  with  controversy-  or  meta- 

t/ 

physics.  He  discussed  the  fundamental  doc- 
trines of  evangelical  religion  with  clear  ex2)0- 
sition  and  forcible  logic.  He  enforced  the 
practical  precepts  of  Christian  duty.  He  de- 
nounced sin  sometimes  in  terrible  language, 
w^hile  he  invited  the  sinner  to  Christ  in  soft  and 
soothing  tones. 

His  manner,  as  we  should  infer  from  his  ow^n 
notices  in  his  journal,  was  generally  pointed 
and  energetic,  sometimes  boisterous.  His  voice 
was  deep  and  powerful,  but  he  could  speak  in 
tones  of  sweetest  melody,  melting  the  hardest 
heart. 

In  looking  over  his  journals,  we  can  but  ad- 
mire his  happy  selection  of  texts  aj)propriate 
to  the  circumstances  under  which  he  preached. 
Finding  the  people  at  one  appointment  divided 
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among  themselves,  he  preached  from  these 
words:  "This  is  his  commandment,  that  we 
should  believe  on  the  name  of  his  Son,  Jesus 
Christ,  and  love  one  another."  To  a  very  stupid 
people  he  preached  from  this  passage:  "The 
word  preached  did  not  profit  them,  not  being 
mixed  with  faith  in  them  that  heard  it."  Arriv- 
ing at  his  preaching-place  one  summer  day,  and 
beginning  the  services  just  as  a  plentiful  shower, 
after  a  long  season  of  drought,  was  pouring 
down  from  the  clouds,  he  chose  this  text:  "As 
the  rain  cometh  down,  and  the  snow  from 
heaven,  and  returneth  not  thither,  but  watereth 
the  earth,  and  maketh  it  bring  forth  and  bud, 
that  it  may  give  seed  to  the  sower,  and  bread 
to  the  eater,  so  shall  my  word  be  that  goeth 
out  of  my  mouth;  it  shall  not  return  to  me 
void,  but  it  shall  accomplish  that  which  I 
please,  and  it  shall  prosper  in  the  thing  where- 
to I  send  it."  A  very  small  congregation  he 
encouraged  from  these  words :  "  Fear  not,  lit- 
tle flock,  for  it  is  your  Father's  good  pleasure 
to  give  you  the  kingdom."  Coming  unex- 
pectedly on  the  people  at  ]^ew  Kochelle,  he 
preached  to  as  many  as  could  be  suddenly  col- 
lected from  these  words :  "  In  such  an  hour  as 
ye  think  not,  the  Son  of  man  cometh."     A 
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very  worldly  and  avaricious  congregation  lie 
alarmed  from  these  words :  "  What  shall  it 
profit  a  man,  if  he  shall  gain  the  whole  world, 
and  lose  his  own  soul  V  Before  a  congregation 
of  careless  young  people  he  enforced  the  words 
of  Solomon :  "  Bejoice,  O  young  man,  in  thy 
youth,  and  let  thy  heart  cheer  thee  in  the  days 
of  thy  youth,  and  walk  in  the  ways  of  thy 
heart,  and  in  the  sight  of  thine  eyes;  but 
know  thou  that  for  all  these  things  God  will 
bring  thee  into  judgment."  Having  heard  a 
discourse  from  an  Episcopal  clergyman  against 
experimental  religion,  he  preached  at  evening 
to  the  same  congregation  from  these  words: 
"  The  natural  man  receiveth  not  the  things  of 
the  Spirit  of  God,  for  they  are  foolishness  unto 
him ;  neither  can  he  know  them,  for  they  are 
spiritually  discerned."  Having  heard  a  Pres- 
byterian minister  preach  a  sermon  "too  meta- 
physical and  superficial,"  he  preached  at  even- 
ing in  the  same  village  from  these  words :  "Ye 
have  need  that  one  teach  you  again  which  be 
the  first  principles  of  the  oracles  of  God."  To 
a  new  congregation,  who  seemed  to  be  wholly 
ignorant  of  Methodism,  and  to  know  little  of 
any  thing,  he  preached  from  these  words : 
"  May  we  know  what  this  new  doctrine,  where- 
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of  thou  speakest,  is?"  To  a  people  whom  he 
had  often  visited  with  little  success  he  applied 
these  words  :  "  I  am  afraid  of  jou,  lest  I  have 
bestowed  labor  on  jou  in  vain." 

He  seemed  never  to  choose  a  text  admitting 
of  mere  declamation;  nor  did  he  make  any 
effort  to  produce  a  sensation,  and  acquire  ap- 
plause by  what  is  usually  called  a  great  ser- 
mon. His  object  was  not  to  appear  great,  but 
to  do  good.  He  seemed  to  understand  cor- 
rectly the  rule  of  greatness  under  the  Christian 
dispensation — the  rule  that  determines  the  de- 
gree of  greatness  by  the  amount  of  good  ac- 
complished. 

For  a  suj^erintendent  his  qualifications  were 
of  a  very  superior  order.  He  was  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  human  nature  as  develoj^ed  in 
every-day  life.  He  understood  every  part  of 
the  work  committed  to  his  care,  and  easily 
acquired,  as  by  intuition,  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  men  associated  with  him  in  the 
ministry.  In  his  integrity,  his  prudence,  his 
conscientiousness,  and  his  devotion  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Church,  the  preachers  and  the  peo- 
ple had  the  highest  confidence.  He  was  too 
wise  often  to  err,  and  too  firm  ever  to  be  un- 
duly influenced  by  the  ofiicious  and  designing, 
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in  the  administration  of  afiairs.  Seldom  would 
any  attempts  be  made,  and  if  made,  more  sel- 
dom still  would  it  prove  successful,  to  induce 
him,  by  incorrect  representations,  to  overrate 
or  underrate  any  man  in  the  conference. 

It  would  seem  providential,  that,  in  the  in- 
fancy of  the  Church,  such  a  man  was  sjDared 
BO  long  to  mature  and  perfect  the  system  of 
Church  government  which  the  Methodists  had 
adopted.  For  thirty-two  years,  a  period  form- 
ing a  cycle  in  human  life,  he  presided  unques- 
tioned and  unrestrained  over  the  destinies  of 
the  Church.  He  lived  to  see  the  system,  which 
had  been  hastily  adopted  in  1784,  amended, 
modified,  and  better  adapted  than  it  could 
reasonably  be  expected  to  be  on  first  trial  to 
to  the  circumstances  and  wants  of  the  Church. 
The  Discipline  adopted  at  the  organization  of 
the  Church  in  1784  was  substantially  the  same 
with  that  of  the  English  Methodists.  It  had 
grown  up  in  England  under  the  Wesleyan 
regime  by  custom  and  usage,  forming  a  kind 
of  common  law.  The  original  rules  of  the 
"Wesley an  conference  were  few,  brief,  and  gen- 
eral. Others  were  added,  one  at  a  time,  as 
circumstances  required.  The  regulations  added 
at  the  yearly  conferences  were  published  in  the 
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Minutes  of  the  conference.  After  some  time 
all  the  regulations,  which  had  been  from  time 
to  time  adopted,  were  collected  and  published 
in  a  pamphlet  called  the  Larger  Minutes.  The 
American  Methodists,  at  the  General  confer- 
ence of  1784,  adopted  these  regulations  so  far 
as  they  were  applicable  to  the  Church  in  this 
country.  Often  as  a  new  rule  was  needed, 
Asbury  would  propose  it  in  each  of  the  annual 
conferences.  If  sanctioned  by  all  the  conferen- 
ces, it  became  a  rule  of  the  Discipline.  In  1787 
Bishop  Asbury,  while  confined  several  weeks 
by  lameness,  undertook  and  completed  a  thor- 
ough revision  of  the  Discipline,  arranging  its 
matter  imder  appropriate  heads.  He  did  not, 
however,  assume  to  alter  any  old  or  to  add  any 
new  rule.  At  the  General  conferences  of  1792, 
1796,  1800,  and  1804,  many  alterations  in  the 
constitution  of  the  Church  were  made,  in  order 
to  render  its  influence  more  efficient  for  the 
purposes  of  its  existence — the  spreading  "of 
Scriptural  holiness  over  the  land."  Far  the 
greater  part,  if  not  all,  of  these  modifications 
were  made  by  the  suggestion  and  sustained  by 
the  influence  of  Asbury.  In  1808  an  entire 
change  w^as  made  in  the  constitution  of  the 
General  conference.     The  conference  had  been 
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an  assembly  of  all  the  elders  of  all  the  annual 
conferences.  From  1808  it  became  a  represent- 
ative body,  with  general  powers,  under  cer- 
tain limitations  and  restrictions.  This  was 
what  Asbury  had  long  desired,  and  he  was 
happy  in  seeing  it  accomplished.  He  lived  till 
he  saw  the  constitution  of  the  Church  modi- 
fied and  amended  to  meet  the  wants  which 
experience  had  developed,  and  till  he  saw 
other  men  rising  up  capable  of  leading  on  the 
sacramental  host  to  victory  and  triumph. 

To  a  careless  observer  in  the  history  of  As- 
bury, the  man  might  seem  lost  in  the  minister 
and  the  bishop.  But,  in  truth,  he  had  quali- 
ties of  mind  which  might  have  made  him  emi- 
nent in  any  station  in  life.  We  need  not  say 
he  was  eminent  as  a  Cliristian  man.  The  his- 
tory of  his  life,  of  his  labors,  his  travels,  his 
sacrifices  and  zeal,  prove  him  a  man  of  most 
active  religious  benevolence.  Xo  man,  unsus- 
tained  by  the  hopes  and  unblest  by  the  joys  of 
pure  religion,  could  or  would  endure  for  half  a 
century  the  physical  sufierings  and  mental 
anxiety  which  Asbury  voluntarily  sustained. 
He  was  a  purely-pious  and  deeply-devoted 
man.  He  was  a  man  of  faith  and  of  prayer. 
His  notices,  however,  of  his  religious  emotions 
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and  feelings  are  few  and  brief.  He  seems 
never  to  have  been  obtrusive  of  his  own  exer- 
cises of  mind.  Nor  did  he  ever  fall  into  a 
merely-contemplative  and  mystical  state  of 
mind,  forgetting  that  the  spirit  of  Christianity 
is  an  active,  not  a  quiescent  spirit.  Like  his 
divine  Master,  he  "wxnt  about  doing  good." 
Holiness  of  heart  and  sanctification  of  soul  in 
him  produced  their  natural  fruits — zeal  and 
active  benevolence. 

He  was  a  man  of  very  delicate  and  highly- 
refined  sensibility.  He  was  alive  to  the  im- 
press of  the  beautiful  in  nature,  in  art,  and 
especially  in  moral  phases.  His  notices  of 
natural  scenery,  though  brief,  are  often  highly 
poetic.  Passing  through  a  southern  forest  in 
early  spring,  he  exclaims,  "  Hail,  ye  solitary 
pines!  the  jessamine!  the  redbud !  the  dog- 
wood! how  charming  in  full  bloom!"  Travel- 
ing along  the  shores  of  Long  Island  Sound,  he 
says,  ''This  country  is  a  continuous  landscape; 
the  fields  in  full  dress,  laden  with  plenty ;  a 
distant  view  of  Long  Island  and  the  Sound,  and 
the  spires  of  the  steeples  seen  from  the  distant 
hills."  Kambling  along  the  sea-beach,  on  the 
Atlantic  coast,  he  says,  "The  sea  reminds  me 
of  its  great  Maker,   'who  stayeth  the   proud 
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waves  thereof.'  Look  at  its  innumerable  pro- 
ductions ;  the  diversified  features  of  its  shores ; 
the  pimeta,  tall  and  slender;  the  sheep  and 
goats  frisking  in  the  shade  or  browsing  in  the 
sun.  Or  let  the  eye  be  directed  to  the  waters 
and  behold  the  rolling  porpoise;  the  eagles, 
with  hovering  wing,  watching  for  their  prey; 
the  white  sail  of  the  solitary  vessel  tossed  upon 
the  distant  wave :  how  interesting  a  picture 
do  all  these  objects  make !"  Again  he  ex- 
claims, while  journeying  along  in  JSTew  Eng- 
land, "How  sweet  to  me  are  all  the  moving 
and  still  life  scenes,  which  surround  me  on 
every  side !  The  quiet  country  houses ;  the 
fields  and  orchards,  bearing  the  promises  of  a 
fruitful  year;  the  flocks  and  herds,  the  hills, 
and  vales,  and  dewy  meads,  the  gliding- 
streams  and  murmuring  brooks.  And  thou, 
too,  Solitude,  with  thy  attendants.  Silence  and 
Meditation !  how  dost  thou  solace  my  pensive 
mind  after  the  tempest  of  fear,  and  care,  and 
tumult  in  the  noisy,  bustling  city !" 

jSTo  man  ever  had  a  finer  range  of  beautiful 
scenery  than  he.  What  an  endless  variety  of 
landscape  must  have  flitted  before  him — hills 
crowned  with  verdure  and  mountains  capped 
with    perpetual   snow,  valleys   blooming  with 
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beauty,  plains  stretching  away  in  evergreen 
loveliness,  brooks  leaping  and  running  over 
their  pebbly  bed,  rivers  flowing  stately  on  their 
oceanward  way,  and  lakes  spread  out  in  sum- 
mer serenity  over  the  earth?  The  White 
Mountains  of  New  Hampshire,  the  Green 
Mountains  of  Vermont,  the  Blue  Mountains 
of  Yirginia,  and  the  magnificent  Alleghanies 
rose  in  grandeur  along  his  annual  path.  The 
evergreen  plains  of  the  Saco,  the  magic  cities 
of  the  Merrimac,  and  the  lovely  intervales  of 
the  Connecticut;  the  Highland  banks  of  the 
Hudson,  the  fairy  glens  of  the  Susquehanna, 
and  the  misty  mountains  of  the  Potomac;  the 
terraced  plains  of  the  Ohio,  the  luxuriant  for 
ests  of  the  Cumberland,  and  the  broad  planta- 
tions of  the  Savannah,  all  la}^  within  the  pur- 
view of  his  eye,  as  he,  like  the  sun,  pursued  his 
annual  round. 

He  was  keenly  sensitive  to  the  proprieties  of 
life.  If  on  calling,  in  his  journeyings,  at  any 
house  for  refreshment  and  entertainment,  he 
happened  to  observe  any  indications  of  an  in- 
hospitable spirit,  and  if  he  did  not  meet  a  cor- 
dial welcome,  he  could  neither  eat  nor  sleep 
under  the  roof,  but,  however  hungry  and  weary 
he  might  be,  he  would  ride  away  for  miles  to 
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some  more  congenial  quarters.  He  had  often 
to  pass  the  night  at  public  taverns,  where  he 
was  usually  exceedingly  annoyed  by  the  pres- 
ence of  drunken  loafers.  Whenever  it  was 
convenient,  he  chose  in  his  travels  to  visit  for 
refreshment  and  entertainment  the  house  of 
the  widow  and  the  orphan.  With  them  he 
was  ever  welcome — with  them  he  ever  felt  at 
home. 

He  met  sometimes  strange  people,  and  he 
occasionally  makes  shrewd  remarks  on  incon- 
gruous traits  of  character  he  may  have  ob- 
served. Having  sat  patiently  for  a  long  time, 
while  the  Virginia  conference  were  discussing 
some  small  matter,  without  coming  to  any  de- 
cision, he  exclaims,  "  Strange  that  such  an 
aftair  should  occupy  for  so  long  the  time  of  so 
many  good  men.  Religion  will  do  great  things, 
but  it  does  not  make  Solomons."  He  found 
one  community  whom  he  describes  as  renowned 
for  two  remarkable  practices — "talking  about 
religion  and  stealing  horses."  One  would 
think  a  religious  horse-thief  rather  a  rare  char- 
acter. / 

He  was  often  oppressed,  as  any  one  in  his 
circumstances  must  be,  with  a  sense  of  loneli- 
ness, almost  of  desolation.     With  as  warm  a 
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heart  as  ever  beat  with  the  pulse  of  domestic 
affection,  he  found  himself  in  age  homeless 
and  utterly  alone  in  the  world.  His  father 
and  his  mother  were  dead ;  his  only  sister  had 
died  in  childhood ;  and  he,  for  the  sake,  as  he 
hoped,  of  being  more  useful  to  the  Church, 
had  formed  no  family  connections.  While  see- 
ing in  the  family  of  a  friend  the  children  play- 
ing, he  felt  sad  at  the  thought  that  with  him 
''  it  was  the  evening  of  life,"  and  there  were 
no  children  to  climb  his  knee,  to  amuse  his 
weary  hom'S,  and  to  pei"petuate  his  name 
among  men.  He  had  none  to  love,  but  those 
whom  he  had  met  as  strangers,  but  who  proved 
to  be  friends.  And  them  he  loved  intensely. 
His  love  ceased  not  during  the  life,  and 
terminated  not  at  the  death  of  his  friends.  He 
would,  even  in  his  hurried  journeys,  go  often 
ten  or  twenty  miles  out  of  his  way  to  visit  an 
old  friend,  or  even  the  surviving  family  of  a 
friend.  Xor  could  he  forget  the  dead.  He 
never  would  pass  heedless  \h.e  grave  of  a 
friend.  He  would  turn  aside  from  the  busy 
walks  of  official  duty  to  a  solitary  walk  in  the 
graveyard.  He  would  lean  in  sorrow  over  the 
marble  that  might  mark  the  resting-place  of 
the  loved  one  of  his  heart.     *"'  Within  sight  of 
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this  beautiful  mansion,"  says  he,  at  the  residence 
of  General  Worthington,  in  Ohio,  *'  lies  the 
precious  dust  of  Mary  Tiffin.  It  was  as  much 
as  I  could  do  to  forbear  weeping  over  her 
speaking  grave.  How  mutely  eloquent !  Ah, 
the  world  knows  little  of  my  sorrows — little 
knows  how  dear  to  me  are  my  friends,  and 
how  deeply  I  feel  their  loss."  To  such  bereave- 
ments was  he  often  subject.  During  the  forty- 
five  years  of  his  ministry  in  America  he  had 
formed  a  great  many  pleasant  acquaintances, 
and  had  acquired  numerous  friends  in  every 
section  of  the  American  Union.  But  he  out- 
lived nearly,  if  not  quite,  all  his  early  friends. 
When  wearv  and  sick  he  now  mio;ht  arrive  at 
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some  hospitable  mansion,  whose  inmates  had 
long  ago  bid  him  a  hearty  welcome,  he  misses 
the  familiar  faces  he  had  been  wont  to  meet, 
and  he  could  only  look  on  the  grave  that  had 
received  into  its  cold  and  cheerless  bosom  the 
friend  he  had  loved.  Asbury  was  not  one  of 
those  oblivious  philosophers  who  easily  forget 
the  dead,  nor  one  of  those  transcendental  relig- 
ionists who  see  nothing  sacred  in  the  grave  of 
a  loved  one.  He  never  undertook  the  hopeless 
task  of  reasoning  himself  out  of  the  spontane- 
ous sentiments  of  his  own  nature. 
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Asbiiry  was  a  man  who  might  have  highly 
enjoyed  the  exquisite  pleasm-es  of  Jiome — of 
home  sanctified  by  the  presence  of  "wife,  chil- 
dren, and  friends ;"  yet  such  a  home  he  never 
had.  It  has  been  generally  supposed  that  he 
was  averse  to  marriage.  This  opinion  derives 
some  plausibility  from  several  of  his  remarks, 
occasionally  sarcastic,  and  indicating  impa- 
tience, in  relation  to  some  of  the  preachers, 
who  committed  matrimony,  and  soon  after  re- 
tired from  the  itinerant  connection;  yet  the 
public  impression  on  this  matter  is  incorrect. 
It  is  not  strange  that  he  should  sometimes,  in 
the  midst  of  the  perplexity  he  often  suffered 
from  the  want  of  men  to  suj^ply  the  stations, 
inveigh  against  the  matrimonial  propensity, 
which  had  deprived  the  Church  of  the  "  serv- 
ices of  more  than  two  hundred  of  the  best  men 
in  America."  But  he  was  not  constitutionally 
an  incorrigible  bachelor.  The  reasons  why  he 
never  married  are  given  by  himself,  and  are 
very  honorable  to  his  heart.  In  1804,  when  he 
was  nearly  sixty  years  old,  he  says,  "If  I 
should  die  in  celibacy,  which  I  think  quite 
probable,  I  give  the  following  reasons  for  what 
can  scarcely  be  called  my  choice.  I  was  called 
in  my  fourteenth   year.     I   began   my  public 
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exercises  between  sixteen  and  seventeen.  At 
twenty-one  I  traveled.  At  twenty-six  I  came 
to  America.  Thus  far  I  had  reasons  enono:h 
for  a  single  life.  It  had  been  my  intention  to 
return  to  Europe  at  thirty  years  of  age,  but  the 
war  continued,  and  it  was  ten  vears  before  we 
had  a  settled,  lasting  peace.  This  was  no  time 
to  marry  or  be  given  in  marriage.  At  thirty- 
nine  I  was  ordained  Superintendent  Bishop  in 
America.  Among  the  duties  imposed  on  me 
by  my  office  was  that  of  traveling  extensively, 
and  I  could  hardly  expect  to  find  a  woman 
with  grace  to  induce  her  willingly  to  live  but 
one  week  out  of  fifty-two  with  her  husband. 
Besides,  w^hat  right  has  any  man  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  aftections  of  a  woman,  make 
her  his  Avife,  and  by  a  voluntary  absence  sub- 
vert the  whole  order  and  economy  of  the  mar- 
riage state,  by  separating  those  whom  neither 
God,  nature,  nor  the  requirements  of  civil 
society  permit  long  to  be  put  asunder?  It  is 
neither  just  nor  generous.  I  may  add  to  this, 
that  I  had  little  money,  and  with  this  little  I 
administered  to  the  necessities  of  a  beloved 
mother  till  I  was  fifty-seven.  If  I  have  done 
wrong,  I  hope  God  and  the  sex  will  forgive  me. 
It  is  my  duty  now  to  bestow  the  pittance  I 
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may  have  to  spare  upon  the  wido^YS,  and  fath- 
erless girls,  and  poor  married  men." 

Asburj  lived  to  see  vast  and  wonderful 
chano-es  in  the  state  and  the  Church.  He  had 
seen  the  people  of  the  American  states  in 
crease  in  number  from  two  millions  to  eight 
millions.  He  had  seen  them  victorious  in  two 
wars  with  England.  He  had  seen  them  rising 
rapidly  in  wealth  and  power,  and  he  had 
learned  to  entertain  a  magnificent  conception 
of  the  future  extent  and  power  of  the  republic. 

When  he  landed  on  the  American  shores, 
the  number  of  Methodists  did  not  exceed  six 
hundred,  with  some  six  or  seven  preachers. 
Before  his  death  the  number  of  members  had 
increased  to  two  hundred  thousand,  and  the 
number  of  preachers  to  seven  hundred — an 
increase  of  one  hundred  fold  of  preachers,  and 
of  more  than  three  hundred  fold  of  members. 
And  he  had  faith  in  the  future  success  and  tri- 
umph of  the  cause  to  which  he  had  devoted  his 
life.  He  believed  the  Methodists  would  yet 
become  a  great  and  a  powerful  people.  In  this 
faith  he  lived,  in  this  faith  he  triumphantly 
passed  away. 

It  is,  however,  doubtful  whether  he  had  ever 
conceived  of  the  degree  of  greatness  and  of 
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glory  to  which  his  adopted  country,  and  the 
Church  to  which  he  had  devoted  his  life,  would 
arrive  in  the  course  of  one  third  of  a  century 
after  his  death ;  yet  to  such  a  mind  as  his  there 
must  often  have  opened  2)rospects  of  surpassing 
beauty,  extending  through  all  the  future.  He 
must  have  seen,  by  faith,  the  einbattled  hosts 
of  the  Lord,  marshaled  under  the  bold  and 
fearless  leader  who  had  been  raised  up  by  his 
own  ministry,  marching  forth  "  conquering  and 
to  conquer  "  over  all  the  mountains,  and  val- 
leys, and  plains  of  the  American  continent. 
He  had  been  long  anxious  to  see,  before  his 
death,  the  superintendence  of  the  Church  com- 
mitted to  some  one  of  American  birth — some 
Elisha,  on  whom  might  fall  the  mantle  of  Eli- 
jah. The  Lord  granted  him  the  desire  of  his 
heart.  In  M'Kendree  Asbury  saw^  all  he  could 
hope,  all  he  could  desire.  To  the  hands  of 
such  a  one  was  he  willing  to  resign  the  scepter 
of  ecclesiastical  authority  over  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  JSTor  did  he  overrate  the 
virtues  of  that  excellent  man,  the  noble,  the 
magnanimous,  the  chivalrous,  the  devout,  the 
eloquent  M'Kendree.  And  could  he  have  seen 
the  eloquent  George,  the  amiable  E-oberts,  and 
the  learned  Emory,  to  say  nothing  of  the  wor- 
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thy  men  yet  living,  occupying  the  episcopal 
chair,  he  would  have  said,  like  the  saint  of  old, 
*" "  Lord,  now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in 
peace,  for  mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  salvation." 
The  disease  by  which  Asbury  was  attacked, 
in  iS^ew  Jersey,  in  the  spring  of  1814,  continued 
with  violence  for  three  months.  He  then  so 
far  recovered  as  to  be  able  to  ride  in  a  little 
wagon,  though  he  had  to  be  lifted  into  it.  Ko 
sooner  could  he  sit  up  in  his  carriage  than  he 
started  on  his  annual  tour.  He  says  on  the 
occasion,  "I  look  back  on  a  martyr's  life  of 
toil,  and  privation,  and  pain,  and  I  am  ready 
for  a  martyr's  death.  The  purity  of  my  inten- 
tions, my  diligence  in  the  labors  to  which  God 
has  been  pleased  to  call  me,  the  unknown  suf- 
ferings I  have  endured,  what  are  all  these? 
The  merit,  the  atonement,  and  the  righteous- 
ness of  Christ  alone  make  my  plea."  He 
moved  on  over  the  mountains  to  Pittsburg, 
down  the  Ohio  to  Steubenville,  across  the 
country  to  the  Muskingum,  at  Zanesville, 
thence  to  the  Scioto  at  Chilicothe,  and  down 
the  Miami  to  Cincinnati.  The  Ohio  conference 
met  at  Cincinnati  early  in  September.  He 
was  present,  but  unable  to  preside.  Bishop 
M'Kendree  having  been  severely  wounded  by 
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a  fall  from  his  horse,  was  unable  to  arrive ;  so 
John  Sale,  of  blessed  memory,  presided.  As- 
bury  was  pleased  to  discover  that  the  confer- 
ences "were  out  of  their  infancy,  and  that  their 
rulers  could  be  called  from  among  themselves." 
Leaving  Cincinnati,  he  passed  diagonally 
across  Kentucky  to  Logan  county,  on  the  south- 
ern border,  where  he  met  the  Tennessee  con- 
ference. Feeble  in  health,  as  he  was,  he  would 
have  attempted  a  journey  to  Mississippi,  had 
not  the  injury  received  by  Bishop  M'Kendree 
been  so  great  as  to  render  his  attendance  at 
the  South  Carolina  conference  doubtful,  and 
therefore  to  require  the  presence  of  Bishop 
Asbury.  He  journeyed  along  toward  the  seat 
of  the  conference,  at  Milledgeville,  Georgia, 
preaching  as  he  went,  sitting  in  his  wagon — 
for  he  could  not  stand  up — and  often  in  the 
midst  of  his  sermon  coughing  violently,  and 
expectorating  blood.  On  the  first  of  January, 
1815,  he  left  Georgia  for  the  north,  preaching 
whenever  he  was  able,  and  arrived  at  Albany 
about  the  middle  of  May.  He  was  able  to 
enter  the  conference-room  at  Albany  only  oc- 
casionallv  for  an  hour  at  a  time.  On  the  first 
of  June  he  left  Albany  for  Unity,  Kew  Hamp- 
shire, to  meet  the  New.  England  conference. 
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He,  however,  on  arriving,  was  unable  to  pre- 
side. George  Pickering  occupied  the  chair, 
much  to  Asbury's  satisfaction.  He  had  pro- 
jected, it  seems,  a  tour  of  sixteen  hundred 
miles  through  the  northern  and  eastern  states, 
but  reluctantly  he  had  to  abandon  it,  and  re- 
turn directly  to  Philadelphia.  On  his  way 
from  Philadeljihia  west,  he  spent  some  time  at 
York  correcting  his  journal.  On  this  occasion 
he  remarks,  "  As  a  record  of  the  early  history 
of  Methodism  in  America,  my  journal  will  be 
of  use.  Accompanied  by  the  Minutes  of  con- 
ference, it  will  tell  all  that  will  be  necessary  to 
know.  I  have  buried  in  shades  all  that  will  be 
proper  to  forget  in  which  I  am  j^ersonally  con- 
cerned. If  truth  and  I  have  been  wronged,  we 
have  both  witnessed  our  day  of  triumph."  In 
this  passage  he  speaks  like  a  Christian  and  a 
philosopher;  yet  we  can  but  regret  that  he  did 
not,  in  his  journal,  enter  more  largely  into  the 
history  of  the  times,  and  of  the  events  in  which 
he  was  "personally  concerned."  Had  he  thus 
done  we  might  have  been  able  to  produce  a 
more  interesting  sketch  of  his  life  and  times 
than  is  now  possible. 

From   York    he    proceeded   west    over    the 
mountains,  down  the  Ohio,  and  across  to  the 
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Miami,  to  meet  the  Ohio  conference  at  Leba- 
non. He  preached  frequently  on  the  way, 
attended  several  camp  meetings,  and,  though 
feeble  in  health,  ajDpeared  umisuallj  cheerful 
in  temper  and  haj^py  in  mind. 

After  conference,  "Bishop  M'Kendree  and 
myself,"  says  he,  "had  a  long  and  earnest  talk 
about  the  affairs  of  the  Church  and  my  future 
prospects.  I  told  him  my  opinion  was  that 
the  western  part  of  the  empire  would  be  the 
glory  of  America  for  the  poor  and  pious  ;  that 
it  ought  to  be  marked  out  for  five  conferences — 
Ohio,  Kentucky,  Holstein,  Mississippi,  and  Mis- 
souri— in  doing  which,  as  well  as  I  was  able,  I 
marked  out  lines  and  boundaries.  I  told  my 
colleague  that  having  passed  the  allotted  period 
of  human  life — seventy  years — and  being,  as 
he  knew,  out  of  health,  it  could  not  be  expected 
I  could  visit  the  extremities  every  year,  sitting 
in  eight,  it  might  be  twelve  conferences,  and 
traveling  six  thousand  miles  in  eight  months. 
If  I  was  still  to  keep  up  with  the  conferences, 
I  could  not  be  expected  to  preside  in  more 
than  every  other  one.  As  to  the  stations,  I 
should  never  exhibit  a  plan  unfinished,  but  still 
get  all  the  information  in  my  power  so  as  to 
enable  me  to  make  it  perfect,  like  the  painter, 
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who  touches  and  retouches  till  all  parts  of  the 
picture  are  pleasing.  The  plan  I  might  be 
laboring  on  would  always  be  submitted  to  such 
e^'es  as  ought  to  see  it;  and  the  measure  I 
meted  to  others  I  should  expect  to  receive." 
In  less  than  thirty  years  from  the  time  this 
passage  was  written,  the  "  western  part  of  the 
empire"  was  "marked  out"  for  some  seven- 
teen conferences,  and  was  become  the  abode 
of  live  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  Methodists. 

From  Cincinnati  he  proceeded  through  Ken- 
tucky to  the  center  of  Tennessee  to  meet  the 
conference.  At  this  conference  he,  for  the  first 
time,  relinquished  the  business  of  stationing 
the  preachers  to  Bishop  M'Kendree.  Though 
so  feeble  in  health,  yet  he  says,  "  My  mind 
enjoys  great  peace  and  divine  consolation. 
Whether  health,  life,  or  death,  good  is  the  will 
of  the  Lord.  I  will  trust  him,  yea  I  will 
praise  him.  He  is  the  strength  of  my  heart, 
and  my  portion  forever." 

From  Tennessee  he  went  to  the  south.  The 
roads  were  very  bad,  yet  he  rode  one  day  forty- 
three  miles.  Yet  says  he,  "  This  will  not  do. 
I  must  halt  or  order  my  grave?''  He  reached 
South  Carolina  on  the  first  of  December. 
About  Christmas  he  was  attacked  by  influenza, 
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which  was  followed  by  almost  the  entire  loss 
of  appetite,  and  the  formation  of  ulcers  on  the 
lungs.  Consumption  proceeded  on  its  rapid 
and  fatal  work.  He,  however,  was  slowly 
wending  his  way  north  to  meet  the  General 
conference  at  Baltimore,  on  the  first  of  May, 
1816.  On  the  24th  of  March  he  arrived  at 
Richmond,  Yirginia,  where  he  preached  his 
last  sermon.  Being  too  feeble  to  walk  he  was 
borne  in  the  arms  of  his  friends  from  his  car- 
riage to  the  church,  and  placed  on  a  table. 
There  he  sat  and  preached  for  nearly  an  hour, 
pausing  at  intervals  to  recover  breath.  To  the 
hearers  the  scene  must  have  been  one  of  sol- 
emn grandeur,  of  moral  sublimity — the  old 
apostle  of  Methodism,  feeble,  pale,  trembling 
in  body,  yet  in  mind  strong,  briUiant,  and  firm, 
proclaiming  in  deep  and  solemn  tones  his  last 
message  to  mortal  men. 

After  preaching  he  was  borne  back  to  his 
carriage,  and  passed  on  his  way  toward  Balti- 
more. When  he  had  arrived  at  the  house  of 
his  old  friend,  Mr.  George  Arnold,  about  twenty 
miles  south  of  Fredericksburg,  in  Yirginia,  he 
was  found  unable  to  proceed.  It  was  on  Fri- 
day evening,  the  29th  of  March,  when  he  who 
had  traveled,  dui'ing  half  a  century,  nearly  three 
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hundred  thousand  miles,  was  taken  from  his 
carriage  for  the  last  time.  He  lingered  in 
much  distress  till  Sunday,  the  31st  of  March. 
On  that  day,  at  the  usual  hour  of  religious 
service,  he  requested  the  family  to  be  called 
together.  Rev.  John  W.  Bond,  who  had  been 
for  some  two  years  his  traveling  companion 
and  faithful  attendant,  prayed,  and  read,  and 
expounded  the  twenty-first  chapter  of  Revela- 
tion. During  these  exercises  the  venerable 
dying  man  apj^eared  calm  and  much  engaged 
in  devotion.  A  few  minutes  after  the  close  of 
the  religious  services,  as  he  was  sitting  in  his 
chair,  with  his  head  reclined  on  the  hand  of  his 
beloved  attendant,  without  a  struggle  or  a  sigh, 
he  fell  asleep  in  death, 

"  Like  ono  who  wraps  the  drapery  of  his  couch 
About  him,  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams." 

He  was  buried  in  the  family  burying-ground 
of  Mr.  Arnold,  at  whose  house  he  died.  But 
the  General  conference,  at  its  session  on  the 
first  of  May,  1816,  at  the  request  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Baltimore,  ordered  his  remains  removed 
and  deposited  in  a  vault  prepared  for  that  pur- 
pose, beneath  the  pulpit  of  the  Eutaw-street 
Church.  The  reinterment  of  the  great  and 
good  man  was  a  scene  of  most  solemn  and 
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thrilling  interest.  The  body  was  followed  from 
the  Light-street  to  the  Eutaw-street  Chui'ch  by 
a  vast  concourse.  At  the  head  of  the  proces- 
sion marched  M'Kendree,  the  colleague  of  the 
departed  Asbur}^ ;  next  followed  the  members 
of  the  General  conference ;  last  came  the  peo- 
ple in  countless  thousands.  M'Kendree  pro- 
nounced the  funeral  oration  amid  the  tears  of 
weeping  multitudes,  and  the  mortal  body  of 
the  renowned  and  venerable  Asbury  was  laid 
to  rest  in  its  sacred  bed.  Over  the  vault  is  in- 
scribed the  following  epitaph : 

SACRED 

To  the  Memory  of 
REV.  FEANCIS  ASBURY, 

Bishop  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 


He  was  born  in  England,  August  20,  1745; 

Entered  the  Ministry  at  the  age  of  seventeen* 

Came  a  Missionary  to  America  1771 ; 

Was  ordained  Bishop  in  this  city  December  27,  1784 ; 

Annually  visited  the  Conferences  in  the  United  States; 

With  much  zeal  continued  to  "  preach  the  word  " 

For  more  than  half  a  century ; 

and 

Literally  encted  his  labors  with  his  life, 

Xear  Fredericksburg,  Virginia, 

In  the  full  triumph  of  faith,  on  the  31st  of  March,  1816, 

Aged  70  years,  7  months,  and  11  days. 

His  remains  were  deposited  in  this  vault  May  10,  1816, 

By  the  General  Conference  then  sitting  in  this  city. 

His  journals  v/ill  exhibit  to  posterity 

His  labors,  his  difficiilties.  his  sufferings, 

His  patience,  his  perseverance,  his  love  lo  God  and  man. 
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Ch  APTEK    I. 

Eakly    Life    of    Coke 

Early  Boyhood. 


THOMAS  COKE  was  born  in  South  Wales, 
on  the  9th  of  September,  174:7.  Being  an 
only  child,  he  received  the  most  unremitting 
care  and  delicate  attention  from  his  parents, 
who  determined  to  give  him  all  the  advantages 
education  could  afford  for  rising  to  eminence 
and  usefulness  The  father,  however,  was  soon 
called  from  the  theater  of  time,  and  the  child 
was  left  with  the  sole  protection  and  guidance 
of  his  mother.  As  soon  as  he  was  of  age  suffi- 
cient to  prosecute  his  studies,  he  was  placed  at 
a  preparatory  school,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen 
he  was  admitted  to  the  University  of  Oxford. 
While  at  home  under  the  care  of  his  mother, 
and  while  at  the  preparatory  school,  in  his 
native  town,  he  was  under  such  religious  in- 
fluence as  was  common  in  respectable  families 
and  well  regulated  schools  of  the  established 
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order  of  things.  He  was  educated  in  the  ob- 
servances, forms,  and  usages  of  the  Established 
Church.  He  understood,  however,  little  of  the 
theory  of  Christianity,  or  of  the  nature  of  true 
religion. 

When  he  entered  the  University  he  found 
himself  surrounded  by  unfavorable  influences. 
The  greater  part  of  the  students  wxre  decidedly 
skeptical,  and  few  of  the  Faculty  were  much 
better  than  the  students.  The  state  of  morals 
was  lamentably  bad.  Dissipation  in  every 
form  ruled  supreme  among  the  students.  Idle- 
ness was  the  order  of  the  day,  and  drinking, 
reveling,  and  gambling  of  the  night.  Religion 
was  not  merely  disregarded;  it  was  assailed 
by  sophisms,  and  ridiculed  by  witticisms. 
Every  thing  tended  to  undermine  and  over- 
throw the  moral  and  religious  foundation  of 
human  character. 

Coke  was  at  first  shocked  at  the  impious 
opinions,  and  disgusted  at  the  depraved  con- 
duct of  his  classmates.  Having,  however,  no 
knowledge  of  the  theory  and  evidences  of 
Christianity  adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  de- 
bate, and  no  experience  in  evangelical  piety, 
he  soon  fell  a  victim  to  infidelity  and  dissipa- 
tion.    He  imbibed  the  skeptical  opinions,  and 
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adopted  the  vicious  habits  of  the  times.  He 
did  not,  however,  fall  into  the  grosser  habits 
of  dissipation  which  disgraced  the  students 
and  the  institution :  vet  in  all  the  fashionable 
follies,  card-playing,  dancing,  and  moderate 
drinking,  he  soon  became  an  adept.  Indeed, 
nothing  else  than  ruin  could  be  expected  in  a 
young  man  thrown,  without  the  safeguard  of 
experimental  piety,  among  such  influences. 
The  very  atmosphere  being  tainted  with  poi- 
sonous miasm,  how  could  he  escape  breathing 
the  baneful  spirit  ? 

Though  exceedingly  impressible  and  impul- 
sive, and  easily  led  astray  from  truth  and 
virtue,  yet  Coke  was  not  an  eligible  candidate 
for  confirmed  afiiliation  with  infidelity  or  im- 
morality. He  had  too  many  generous  impulses 
to  become  a  reckless  rowdy ;  too  much  con- 
science to  become  a  libertine ;  too  much  love 
for  truth  to  become  an  incorrigible  infidel.  He 
often  had  strong  convictions  of  the  error  of  his 
opinions,  of  the  folly  of  his  habits,  and  of  the 
waywardness  of  his  life. 

While  in  a  state  of  doubt  and  anxiety,  he 
happened  to  hear,  on  a  visit  to  "Wales,  from  a 
clergyman  of  some  distinction,  a  sermon  writ- 
ten in  a  mastei'ly  style,  and  delivered  in  an 
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eloquent  manner,  on  some  of  those  doctrines 
of  the  Gospel  which  constitute  the  essential 
elements  of  evangelical  and  orthodox  faith. 
The  young  listener  was  deeply  affected.  His 
better  nature  began  to  predominate.  His  aus- 
picious star  began  to  emerge  from  the  mist  and 
clouds  that  had  obscured  its  lio^ht.  He  beo-an 
to  see  the  unreasonableness  of  the  objections 
which  infidelity  brings  against  Christianity, 
and  the  strength  of  the  arguments  by  which 
the  Gospel  system  is  sustained.  He  began  to 
perceive  the  excellence  of  those  doctrines  which 
he  had  denied,  and  at  which  he  had  scoffed. 

In  an  interview  with  the  clergyman,  Coke 
alluded,  in  terms  of  high  commendation,  to  the 
discourse.  Not  doubting  but  the  minister  was 
both  able  and  willing  to  enlighten  his  mind,  and 
relieve  him  from  the  thralldom  of  skepticism, 
he  opened  all  his  heart.  He  frankly  confessed 
he  had  become  skeptical.  He  acknowledged 
that  the  sermon  which  he  had  just  heard  had 
convinced  him  of  his  error.  He  said,  however, 
that  there  were  yet  in  the  Christian  system 
difficulties  which  he,  from  his  youth  and  want 
of  knowledge  and  exj^erience,  could  not  solve. 
He  then  ingeniously  mentioned  some  of  the 
subjects  of  divine  revelation  that  troubled  and 
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Implores  Aid.  A  Curious  Mnister. 

embarrassed  liim.  He  finally  implored  the 
minister  to  aid  him  in  breaking  the  last  link 
in  the  chain  which  infidelity  had  bound  around 
him,  and  in  rising  emancipated  and  disin- 
thralled  into  the  perfect  liberty  of  truth  and 
righteousness. 

The  clergyman  had  it  thus  in  his  power  to 
aid  a  generous  spirit  in  WTenching  open  the 
doors  of  the  prison  in  which  Satan  had  bound 
him,  in  rising  from  his  deep  and  dark  dun- 
geon, and  in  gaining  access  to  the  pure  air  of 
heaven,  and  to  the  full  light  of  the  glorious 
Gospel.  But  he  did  it  not.  Instead  of  ren- 
dering the  assistance  so  much  needed,  and  so 
frankly  asked,  he  reriveted  the  chain,  reclosed 
and  rebolted  the  door,  and  left  the  prisoner  in 
hopeless  darkness.  He  laughed  at  the  honest 
simplicity  of  the  young  man,  in  seriously 
troubling  himself  about  religion.  He  avowed 
that  he  himself  was  a  skeptic,  and  did  not  be- 
lieve any  of  the  doctrines  of  the  sermon  he  had 
just  read.  What  a  specimen  this  of  a  Chris- 
tian minister !  Here  was  a  man  without  relig- 
ion, without  even  common  faith  in  the  theory 
of  Christianity,  placed  by  the  authorities  of 
the  land  over  a  Christian  people,  supported  by 
taxes   on  their  earnings,  and  vet  an  avowed 
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unbeliever  in  the  very  doctrines  he  was  required 
by  the  Church  to  preach.  He  could  go  every 
Sunday  into  the  pulpit,  say  the  prayers  written 
down  for  him,  read  a  sermon  he  had  purchased 
or  pilfered  from  some  other  man,  and  then  go 
to  the  tavern  to  drink  beer,  or  to  the  field  to 
hunt  foxes,  or  to  the  saloon  to  play  cards,  and 
leave  his  people  in  their  ignorance  and  sins. 
And  such  is  the  legitimate  result  of  a  Chm'ch 
and  religion  established  by  law. 

Coke  was  most  deeply  chagrined  at  the 
treatment  he  received  from  this  minister.  He 
considered  it  dishonorable  in  any  man  holding 
such  opinions  to  affect  the  ministerial  charac- 
ter, and  assume  the  sacred  ofiice.  The  dis- 
course, however,  in  spite  of  the  disclaimer  of 
the  minister,  had  made  a  deep  impression  on 
his  mind.  I^or  could  he  well  resist  the  con- 
victions of  his  own  heart  and  conscience.  He 
determined,  therefore,  on  his  return  to  Oxford, 
to  study  and  examine  for  himself  the  whole 
subject  of  Christianity.  He  would  read  such 
books  as  might  afibrd  him  the  means  of  judg- 
ing honestly  and  correctly  of  the  claims  of 
Christianity  to  divine  authenticity.  To  an  in- 
genuous mind,  to  a  lover  of  truth,  such  exam- 
ination  as  he  proposed   could   result  only  in 
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good.  He  need  only  read,  and  receive  and 
follow  the  suo^o-estions  derived  from  the  contact 
of  the  thoughts  of  the  writer  with  his  own 
thoughts.  One  of  the  first  books  he  read  on 
his  return  to  Oxford,  was  the  "Discourses  and 
Dissertations"  of  Bishop  Sherlock.  By  the 
arguments  of  Sherlock  he  became  convinced 
of  the  truth  of  Christianity.  All  his  skeptical 
mysticism  was  dispelled,  his  objections  were 
answered,  his  doubts  vanished,  and  he  rested 
in  full  assurance  of  faith  in  divine  revelation. 
While  to  Sherlock  he  was  indebted  for  confirm- 
ation in  the  theory  of  the  general  system  of 
divine  truth,  to  another  good  man,  Wither- 
spoon,  he  was  indebted  for  a  knowledge  of  the 
nature  and  necessity  of  personal  religion. 

Having  thus  become  settled  in  his  religious 
opinions,  he  applie-d  himself  to  the  study  of 
theology,  with  the  intention  of  devoting  him- 
self to  the  service  of  the  Church.  After  the 
usual  preparation,  he  received  ordination,  and 
held  himself  ready  to  occupy  some  place  of 
preferment,  which  had  been  promised  him  by 
the  politicians,  who  in  England  have  the  con- 
trol of  the  clerical  livings  in  the  parishes.  But 
the  politicians  of  England,  as  well  as  those  of 
America,  have  a  much  better  facultv  of  mak- 
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ing  promises  before  election,  than  of  fulfilling 
them  after  thev  have  gained  the  office  which 
they  solicited.  Coke  waited  long  and  patiently 
for  the  aj^pointment  which  had  been  promised, 
but  waited  in  vain.  At  last,  despairing  of  the 
promised  preferment,  and  weary  of  standing  in 
the  market-place  all  the  day  idle,  he  resolved 
to  accej^t  a  curacy  in  the  parish  of  Pether- 
ton.  He  seems  prompted  only  by  an  honor- 
able ambition,  and  a  strong  desire  to  do  good. 
Having  a  fortune  of  comfortable  independence, 
he  had  no  need  of  seeking  for  a  living.  But 
he  could  not  remain  contented  in  a  position  of 
idleness.  He  was  generous,  enterprising,  and 
benevolent.  He  desired  to  be  active,  to  go 
about,  like  his  Master,  doing  good.  Since  he 
could  not  obtain  from  the  autliorities  any  place 
of  preferment,  he  was  willing  to  take  the  cu- 
racy, the  most  humble  place  in  the  ministry. 

When  he  entered  on  the  duties  of  his  office, 
he  had  a  good  knowledge  of  the  theory  of  relig- 
ion, and  was  blameless  in  all  the  rites,  serv- 
ices, forms,  usages,  and  ceremonies  of  the 
Established  Church.  But  he  knew  nothing  of 
religion  by  experience.  He  had  never  felt  the 
strugglings  of  regeneration.  He  had  never 
known   the  joys   of  pardoned   sin.      He   had 
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never  believed  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Savior,  with  that  faith  which  brings  salvation 
to  the  soul.  Yet  he  preached  well,  preached 
truth.  Gospel  truth.  Though  not  by  experi- 
ence, yet  by  reason,  he  knew  the  way  to  God. 
He  had  correct  theoretical  notions  of  the  new 
birth,  of  justification  by  faith,  and  of  sanctifi- 
cation.  Being  sincere,  of  single  eye,  of  j^ure 
intention,  of  honest  heart,  of  godly  zeal,  and 
of  philanthropic  temperament,  he  applied  him- 
self ably  and  successfully  to  the  preaching  of 
that  truth  which  he  sincerely  believed,  but 
whose  power  he  had  not  yet  experienced  in 
nialdng  his  own  spirit  free  from  the  bondage 
of  depravity  and  sin. 

So  vehement  was  his  zeal,  and  ardent  his 
desire  to  do  good,  that  he  availed  himself  of 
every  means  to  render  his  discourses  profitable 
to  his  peoj)le.  Is  ot  satisfied  with  his  own  abil- 
ity to  present,  expound,  and  enforce  evangel- 
ical truth,  he  selected  from  the  discourses  of 
eminent  and  pious  men  of  past  ages  those  most 
spiritual  and  evangelical,  and  best  adapted 
to  the  condition  of  his  people,  and  read  them 
instead  of  his  own.  He  did  not  do  this  to 
acquire  thereby  for  himself  the  reputation  for 
talents  that  belonged  to  other  men.      IS^o,  he 
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never  thought  of  snch  an  object,  nor  felt  tlie 
slightest  influence  of  such  a  motive.  But  he 
only  desired  to  furnish  his  people  the  best  re- 
ligious instruction  possible,  whether  derived 
from  his  own  resources,  or  from  the  labors  of 
other  men. 

The  first  and  the  natural  result  of  his  zealous 
mode  of  preaching  was  a  great  increase  in  his 
congregation.  People  who  had  seldom  at- 
tended Church,  were  induced  by  the  interest 
aroused  in  the  parish  by  the  new  curate  to  go 
and  hear  for  themselves.  The  seriously  dis- 
posed were  gradually  drawn  from  the  dry  and 
parched  pastures  of  the  neighboring  parishes 
to  drink  of  the  refreshing  streams  of  truth, 
that  flowed  along  the  vale  of  Petherton.  The 
congregation  became  at  last  so  large,  that  the 
parish  church  could  no  longer  accommodate 
the  people.  Coke  then  requested  the  trustees 
to  erect  a  gallery.  But  they  did  not  sympa- 
thize with  the  zeal  of  their  pastor,  and  so  they 
refused.  On  this  he  proceeded  to  construct 
the  gallery  at  his  own  private  expense. 

The  course  of  the  curate  seemed  very  strange 
to  the  parish  authorities.  "While  all  former 
curates  had  limited  their  labors  to  the  fewest 
possible  objects,  Coke,  not  content  with  preach- 
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ing  zealously,  and  visiting  from  house  to  house, 
had,  even  at  his  own  expense,  enlarged  the 
church  to  accommodate  the  peoj^le.  Xothing 
of  the  kind  had  ever  been  heard  of  in  those 
parts.  Xo  neighboring  clergyman  had  ever 
been  known  to  labor  one  hour,  or  spend  one 
farthing  more  than  sufficient  just  to  answer  the 
law.  They  therefore  gravely  deliberated  on 
the  matter,  and  wdsely  concluded  their  curate 
was  becoming  tinctured  with  Methodism. 

If  Coke  at  that  time  was  affected  with  Meth- 
odism, he  must  have  taken  it  naturally,  for 
there  appears  no  evidence  that  he  had  ever 
seen  a  Methodist  or  read  any  of  the  Methodist 
writings,  or  even  heard  of  the  people.  He 
soon,  however,  met  Thomas  Maxfield,  an  early 
Methodist — Mr.  Wesley's  first  lay  preacher — 
and  from  him  learned  something  of  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Methodists.  He  met  Mr.  Maxfield 
frequently,  and  conversed  with  him  on  the 
nature  and  necessity  of  conversion,  on  experi- 
mental religion,  and  on  the  witness  of  the 
Spirit.  From  these  interviews  he  obtained 
clearer  notions  of  the  plan  of  salvation  by 
faith,  and  of  the  nature  and  evidences  of  re- 
generation. 

His    religious    convictions    were    rendered 
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more  efficient  by  reading  "  Alleine's  Alarm  to 
the  Unconverted.*'  He  became,  after  reading 
this  work,  a  sincere  and  broken-hearted  peni- 
tent, earnestly  seeking  salvation.  While  he 
was  diligently  inquiring  the  way,  he  received 
from  a  friend  Fletcher's  Appeal  and  Checks  to 
Antinomianism.  These  clear  and  beautiful 
writings  of  the  saintly  Fletcher  opened  before 
him  the  whole  system  of  doctrines  and  meas- 
ures of  the  Wesleyans.  He  was  so  pleased 
with  the  principles  of  the  Methodists,  as  ex- 
plained by  Fletcher,  that  he  determined,  on 
the  first  opportunity,  to  visit  Mr.  Wesley  in 
person.  While  in  this  state  of  mind  he  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  a  pious  dissenting  minister 
of  the  neighborhood,  Rev.  Mr.  Hull,  who  had 
heard  him  preach,  and  who  understood  the 
peculiar  process  of  religious  excitement  through 
which  he  was  passing.  The  correspondence 
thus  opened  was  continued  to  the  mutual  ad- 
vantage and  pleasure  of  both  parties.  At  last 
Mr.  Hull  23roposed  a  personal  interview,  that 
they  might  talk  over  freely  the  subjects  in 
which  they  had  become  so  much  interested. 
Coke  was  glad  enough  to  adopt  the  proposal ; 
but,  then,  how  should  they  manage  the  matter  ? 
He  was  a  rigorous  Churchman,  zealous  for  reg- 
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ularitj,  and  Mr.  Hull  was  an  avowed  dissenter. 
He  could  not,  as  he  conceived,  consistently 
with  Church  order,  either  invite  Mr.  Hull  to 
Petherton,  or  go  himself  to  his  house.  Finally 
they  resorted  to  compromise.  They  agreed  to 
meet  on  neutral  ground,  at  a  farm-house  half 
way  between  their  own  residences.  It  wa& 
supposed  a  Churchman  might  meet  a  dissenter 
without  defilement  on  neutral  territory.  They 
accordingly  met,  and  their  congenial  sympa- 
thies mingled  so  freely  that  they  forgot,  for  the 
time,  all  questions  of  dissent,  and  conversed 
only  on  Christian  experience. 

Soon  after  the  interview  -with  Mr.  Hull,  he 
had  occasion  to  visit  a  familv  in  Devonshire, 
where  he  met,  amono-  the  laborers  on  the  farm, 
a  poor  pious  Methodist  class-leader.  With 
him  he  conversed  largely  on  the  nature  of 
Christian  experience  and  the  evidences  of  par- 
don. They  then — the  learned  clergyman  and 
the  poor  laborer — kneeled  and  prayed  together. 
Delightful  was  the  interview.  Their  hearts 
became  united ;  their  spirits  mingled  in  sweet 
communion ;  their  souls  were  tuned  in  har- 
mony. Coke  was  in  ecstasy  of  pleasure,  and 
besought  the  poor  man  to  tell  him  more  about 
Wesley  and  the  Methodists.     He  returned  to 
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liis  parish  more  zealous  in  the  cause  of  evan- 
gelism, and  more  desirous  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  Methodists. 

On  returning  home  he  plied  his  exertions 
with  renewed  energy  in  the  discharge  of  his 
ministerial  and  pastoral  duties.  He  preached 
with  more  spirit  and  power;  he  visited  his 
parishioners  at  their  houses;  he  instituted 
weekly  eveniug  lectures  in  various  parts  of 
the  parish;  and  he  watched  diligently  for 
every  opportunity  to  do  good.  One  evening, 
as  he  was  preaching  at  one  of  his  appoint- 
ments, in  a  distant  part  of  the  parish,  sud- 
denly the  love  of  God  was  shed  abroad  in  his 
heart,  and  his  mind  was  filled  with  peace.  In- 
efiable  emotions  of  joy  w^elled  up  from  the 
deep  fountains  of  his  regenerated  soul.  He 
felt  conscious  of  the  change  wrought  in  him; 
he  had  the  witness  of  the  Spirit ;  he  knew  he 
had  passed  from  death  unto  life. 

On  the  next  Sabbath,  during  his  sermon,  he 
told  the  people  what  he  had  experienced.  His 
soul  was  full  of  joy.  His  fervor  of  manner 
increased.  His  written  words  appeared  too 
cold  for  his  zealous  emotions,  too  feeble  to  ex- 
press his  feelings.  He  threw  the  manuscript 
away,  and  proceeded  in  terms  of  unusual  per- 
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spicuitv  to  expound  the  doctrines  of  grace, 
and  in  strains  of  simple  and  holy  eloquence  to 
exhort  the  people  to  repent  of  their  sins  and 
turn  to  the  Lord. 

No  sooner  had  he  added  extemporaneous 
preaching  to  his  other  irregularities,  than  the 
whole  multitude  of  bigots  began  to  cry  out, 
"  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians."  An  ap- 
peal was  made  to  the  rector  of  the  parish. 
The  curate  was  charged  with  having  estab- 
lished evening  lectures,  and  having  preached 
without  the  book.  The  rector  at  once  became 
a  party  to  the  persecution,  and  took  measures 
not  only  to  dismiss  Coke  from  the  parish,  but 
to  do  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  add  indignity 
to  persecution  and  insult  to  injury.  On  the 
Sabbath,  before  the  whole  congregation,  as  the 
services  were  just  commenced,  the  amiable, 
accomplished,  and  j)ious  curate  was  perempto- 
rily dismissed,  and  escorted  out  of  the  church 
with  the  chiming  of  the  bells.  He  had  not 
received  the  slightest  notice  to  quit,  nor  had 
he  the  least  suspicion  of  the  plot  to  insult  and 
disgrace  him.  Had  he  received  reasonable 
notice,  and  been  permitted  to  preach  a  farewell 
discourse  to  the  people,  whom  he  might  never 
expect  to  address  again,  he  would  have  been 
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affected  less  severely ;  but  to  leave  the  people 
among  whom  he  had  labored  for  three  years, 
without  one  parting  word,  w^as  a  sore  griev- 
ance. There  w^ere  among  them  those  who 
would  pine  for  his  return.  He  could  not 
leave  without  a  farewell  word  the  aged,  who 
had  hoped  to  be  buried  by  his  hands ;  the 
sick,  who  had  looked  to  him  for  consolation ; 
the  poor,  whose  wants  had  been  often  supplied 
from  his  bounteous  charity ;  and  the  children, 
w^hom  he  had  instructed  in  the  elements  of 
Christian  faith.  He  determined,  therefore,  he 
would  be  affain  heard  in  Petherton.  On  ii)e 
next  Sunday  he  took  a  position  in  the  church- 
yard, and  just  as  the  people  were  leaving  the 
church,  whose  services  had  been  conducted  by 
the  new  curate,  he  began  to  preach.  The  peo- 
ple gathered  around  him,  and  he  delivered  liis 
discourse  without  interruption.  On  conclud- 
ing he  made  an  appointment  at  the  same  hour, 
and  the  same  place,  for  the  next  Sabbath. 

In  proceeding  to  the  summary  dismissal  of 
Coke,  the  parish  authorities  had  acted  not  only 
ungenerously,  but  unwisely.  There  is  in  the 
human  heart  inherent  sympathy  for  the  perse- 
cuted. Reaction  is  sure  to  follow  summary 
proceedings.      The    dismissal    of   the    cui'ate 
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seemed  to  the  people  of  Petherton  cowardly 
tyranny  on  the  part  of  the  rector,  and  of  the 
parish  authorities.  Those  who  had  been  his 
friends  became  more  attached  to  him.  Those 
who  had  been  indifferent  became  aroused,  and 
determined  he  should  have  a  chance  to  be 
heard.  They  assembled  the  next  Sabbath, 
determined  to  protect  him.  A  gang  of  ruffians 
had  collected  a  heap  of  stones,  threatening  to 
throw  them  at  him,  but  not  one  of  them  was 
bold  enough  to  throw  the  first  stone.  So  he 
proceeded  again  in  undisturbed  peace  to  make 
his  defense,  and  deliver  his  message.  In  this, 
his  last  discourse,  he  bade  a  final  farewell  to 
his  people.  It  was  a  time  of  deep  interest. 
There  were  many  among  the  people  to  whom 
he  had  become  greatly  attached.  He  expected 
to  see  them  no  more.  He  therefore  gave  them 
his  last  testimony,  and  bade  them  farewell 
forever. 

Being  now  dismissed  from  the  curacy,  and 
having  no  longer  any  hopes  of  preferment,  he 
seriously  deliberated  on  the  course  he  should 
pursue.  He  had  no  need  to  do  any  thing 
for  his  own  maintenance,  for  the  income 
of  his  private  fortune  was  suflicient  to  meet 
all   his    wants.     But  he  could  not  be  idle. 
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God  had  given  him  a  talent,  which  he  must 
improve. 

He  had  long  desired  to  see  Mr.  Wesley,  and 
he  now  determined  to  go  immediately  to  meet 
him  at  Taunton.  It  would  seem  that  he  was  yet 
strangely  in  bondage  to  the  prejudice  of  Church 
bigotry.  Though  he  rode  twenty  miles  on 
purpose  to  see  Mr.  Wesley,  yet  he  would  not 
go  to  hear  him  preach,  because  he  did  not 
preach  in  the  Church-  He  could  not  so  far 
violate  the  order  of  the  Church,  as  to  hear 
even  John  Wesley  preach  in  a  dissenting 
meeting-house.  Such  views  of  order  seem 
strange  to  us  in  America,  and  at  this  time, 
though  they  seem  to  have  been  common  among 
good  men  in  England  in  the  time  of  Wesley. 
As  Coke  could  not  conscientious! v  hear  Wes- 
ley  preach  in  an  uncanonical  place,  he  went  to 
the  house  where  he  lodged  to  spend  the  night 
with  him. 

The  interview  must  have  been  one  of  deep 
interest.  The  parties  were  educated,  pious, 
and  zealous  ministers,  one  nearly  seventy  years 
old,  the  other  about  thirty.  Wesle}''  had  been 
led  by  a  remarkable  train  of  providences  to 
adopt  a  system  of  measures,  which,  contrary 
to  his  own  intention,  gave  rise  to  a  new  denom- 
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ination  of  Christian  people,  whose  influence  on 
Anglo-Saxon  civilization  has  been  inconceiv 
able.  Coke  had  been  led,  by  circumstances 
over  which  he  had  no  control,  to  adopt  the 
doctrines  of  Wesley,  and  had  been  for  his  zeal 
proscribed  in  his  parish,  and  thrown  out  of 
employment  in  the  work  to  which  he  had 
devoted  his  life.  He  felt  that  he  had  a  mission 
to  accomplish,  a  work  to  do,  nor  could  he  rest 
till  he  found  the  place  for  which  Providence 
designed  him.  He  was  not  ambitious  of 
fame,  nor  avaricious  of  gain.  But  he  was  em- 
ulous of  doing  good.  He  had  hoped  he  might 
obtain  some  place  of  preferment  and  influ- 
ence in  the  Established  Church,  that  he  might 
therein  accomplish  his  destiny.  But  he  had 
been  disappointed  through  the  faithlessness  of 
those  in  power.  He  had  accepted  a  curacy, 
that  he  might,  though  in  an  inferior  position, 
accomplish  some  good  to  the  people  of  the 
parish.  From  that  office  he  was  dismissed 
with  indignity.  And  now  he  was  in  doubt 
what  to  do.  He  felt  not  at  liberty  to  engage 
in  any  secular  employment.  God  had  called 
him  to  the  w^ork  of  the  ministry.  But  his 
plans  for  accomplishing  good  in  that  calling 
had  all  been  defeated  by  the  evil  workings  of 
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the  miscbievons.  His  last  resort  was  to  open 
his  heart  to  Wesley  and  take  counsel  of  the 
venerable  man,  who  had  seen  more  of  the 
wonderful  w^ays  of  Providence  in  religious 
matters  than  any  other  man  living. 

Of  the  interview  between  him  and  "Wesley 
we  have  the  briefest  possible  account.  Prob- 
ably Wesley  developed  his  plans  for  "spread- 
ing Scriptural  holiness  over  the  land,"  and 
invited  Coke  to  cast  in  his  lot  among  "the 
people  called  Methodists."  The  result  was, 
that  Coke  placed  himself  at  the  disposal  of 
Wesley,  and  was  sent  to  London.  On  his 
arrival  at  London,  he  was  cordially  welcomed 
by  the  Methodist  societies.  They  had  heard  of 
his  talents,  of  his  finished  education,  of  his 
conversion,  of  his  dismissal  from  Petherton,  of 
his  visit  to  Wesley,  and  they  w^ere  determined 
to  receive  him  with  demonstrations  of  ap- 
probation. His  first  public  performances  in 
the  city  confirmed  the  impressions  in  his 
favor.  His  very  handsome  person,  his  fine 
voice,  his  amiable  spirit,  his  sprightly  talents, 
his  zeal,  his  energy,  all  contributed  to  his 
success.  His  cono^reo^ations  increased,  the 
houses  swarmed,  and  he  had  to  resort  to  the 
public    squares   and   the   open   fields.      Thus 
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was  ojDened  to  him  a  field  of  success  and 
usefulness  broader  and  more  fruitful  than  he 
had  even  hoped. 
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Chaptek    II. 
Coke's  Fiest  Mission  to  America. 

WESLEYAIST  Methodism  was  introduced 
into  America  in  1767,  by  Philip  Embmy, 
an  emigrant  from  Ireland.  In  1769  two  Wes- 
leyan  missionaries — Boardman  and  Pilmoor — 
were  sent  by  Mr.  Wesley  to  organize  into  soci- 
eties the  few  and  scattered  American  members 
and  converts.  In  1771  Francis  Asbmy  was 
added  to  the  devoted  band  of  missionaries. 
Others  followed,  and  societies  were  organized 
in  jS^ew  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  in 
some  parts  of  the  south.  These  societies  were 
considered,  as  were  the  Wesleyan  societies  in 
Eno-land,  in  connection  with  the  Church  of 
England.  The  ordinances  of  baptism  and  the 
Lord's  supper  were  administered,  not  by  the 
Methodist  preachers,  who  were  not  ordained, 
but  by  the  regular  clergy  of  the  Church  of 
England.  Thus  matters  went  on  till  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war  of  the  American  Rev- 
olution. During  the  war,  the  English  mission- 
aries, all  but  Asbury,  fled  for  home,  and  the 
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societies  were  greatly  distressed.  On  the  close 
of  the  war,  Asbury  and  his  American  coadju- 
tors found  their  circumstances  peculiar  and 
embarrassing.  They  were  not  authorized  by 
ordination  to  administer  to  their  people  the 
holy  sacraments.  The  Episcopal  clergymen, 
on  whom  they  had  relied  for  these  services, 
had,  like  the  English  Methodist  missionaries, 
abandoned  their  flocks  in  the  wilderness,  and 
returned  to  England.  All  connection  between 
the  Church  of  England  and  the  Episcopal,  as 
well  as  the  Methodist  societies  of  America, 
was  forever  severed.  In  this  emergency  the 
preachers  and  societies  of  America  appealed 
to  Mr.  Wesley  for  some  provision  to  meet  their 
wants.  Wesley,  after  much  study,  thought, 
and  prayer,  became  fully  convinced  that  Prov- 
idence had  called  him  to  devise  a  plan  of 
Church  government  for  the  American  Method- 
ists. He  determined  to  select  some  man  well 
qualified  for  the  office,  and  appoint  him  super- 
intendent of  the  American  societies,  with 
power  to  ordain  elders  and  deacons,  who  might 
administer  the  ordinances  to  the  people.  On 
looking  over  the  whole  list  of  men  in  connec- 
tion with  him,  he  could  find  none  more  availa- 
able  for  the  mission  than  Thomas  Coke.     He 
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was  a  man  of  finished  classical  and  theological 
education,  having  been  admitted  to  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Laws  at  the  University  of  Oxford. 
He  was  a  regularly-ordained  presbyter  of  the 
Church  of  England;  he  was  young,  healthy, 
and  active ;  he  was  pious,  devout,  and  emulous 
of  doing  good.  Wesley,  therefore,  decided  to 
appoint  him  to  this  important  mission.  Ac- 
cordingly he  invited  Coke  to  his  private  room, 
and  explained  to  him  the  position  of  matters 
in  America,  and  developed  his  plan  for  meet- 
ing the  emergency.  Coke  had  no  objection  to 
the  enterprise,  but  he  had  some  scruples  con- 
cerning the  ecclesiastical  legality  of  the  pro- 
posed plan.  He  and  Wesley,  and  all  the  Eng- 
lish Methodist  ministers  and  societies,  w^ere 
yet  regular  members  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, nor  had  they  any  intention  of  ever  sepa- 
rating from  the  Establishment,  or  of  assuming 
a  position  of  dissent  or  independence.  The 
plan  proposed  by  Wesley  must  efiectually  place 
the  American  societies  in  a  position  of  abso- 
lute independence  of  the  Church.  He,  there- 
fore, asked  time  to  reflect  on  the  subject. 

After  a  few  months  of  serious  reflection  and 
close  examination  of  the  ecclesiastical  and 
providential  bearings  of  the  whole  case,  Coke 
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coincided  in  opiniuii  with  Wesley.  He  there- 
fore informed  him  that  he  was  ready  to  enter 
on  the  expedition.  Accordingly  Wesley,  with 
the  assistance  of  Kev.  Mr.  Creighton,  a  regular 
presbyter  of  the  Chm'ch,  set  apart  and  or- 
dained Dr.  Coke  as  superintendent  or  bishop 
of  the  Methodist  societies  in  America.  He 
also  ordained  Mr.  Whatcoat  and  Mr.  Yasey — 
worthy  men  in  connection  with  the  Methodist 
ministry — as  elders  for  America.  He  then 
wrote  to  the  Methodists  in  America  a  letter 
expressing  his  views,  and  assigning  the  reasons 
for  the  course  on  which  he  had  determined  to 
meet  the  necessities  of  the  case. 

Dr.  Coke  left  England  on  his  American  mis- 
sion, on  the  18th  of  September,  1784.  After 
meeting  with  the  incidents  of  alternate  storm 
and  calm,  usually  attending  a  voyage  over  the 
Atlantic  in  a  sailing  vessel  in  autumn,  he 
landed  at  'New  York  on  the  third  of  Novem- 
ber. He  immediately  found  the  Avay  to  the 
house  of  a  Methodist,  and  was  introduced  to 
the  societies,  to  whom  he  preached  with  great 
zeal  and  success.  After  remaining  in  the  city 
a  few  days,  he  proceeded  south  in  order  to 
meet  Asbury  at  Philadelphia  or  Baltimore. 
Not  finding  Asbury  at  Philadelphia,  he  pro- 
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ceeded  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Bassett,  near  Dover, 
in  the  state  of  Delaware,  where  he  expected 
Asburj  would  surely  meet  him.  On  the  Sab- 
bath he  was  conducted  to  a  Methodist  chapel 
in  a  vast  forest.  He  wondered  at  finding  a 
meeting-house  in  such  a  wilderness,  where  he 
could  not,  of  course,  expect  many  j)eople. 
But  to  his  surprise  an  immense  concourse  was 
gathered  to  hear  him.  The  scene  to  him  was 
new,  and  the  occasion  one  of  deep  interest. 
Three  thousand  miles  from  his  early  home,  in 
the  depths  of  a  grand  old  forest,  exceeding  in 
beauty  and  grandeur  the  admired  2:>arks  of  old 
England,  he  stood  before  listening  multitudes 
to  preach  the  glorious  doctrines  of  redemption, 
of  justification,  and  of  salvation.  When  he 
had  finished  his  discourse,  the  scene  became 
one  of  intense  moral  sublimity.  A  man  of 
venerable  appearance,  of  noble  bearing,  of  dig- 
nified demeanor,  of  simple  and  plain  dress, 
was  seen  entering  the  door.  While  every  eye 
was  turned  toward  him,  he  walked  boldly  up 
the  aisle,  ascended  the  pulpit  stairs,  and  with- 
out speaking  a  word,  threw  his  arms  in  a  fond 
embrace  around  the  neck,  and  imprinted  a  kiss 
on  the  fair  forehead  of  Coke.  It  was  Asbury ! 
He  had  just  arrived,  weary  and  hungry,  from 
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a  long  and  fatiguing  journey,  and  without 
stopping  for  rest  or  refreshment  had  hastened 
to  the  chapel  to  greet  with  a  hearty  welcome 
the  messenger  of  Wesley  and  of  Christ  to  the 
new  world. 

Immediately  after  the  close  of  divine  service, 
Asbury  and  Coke  retired  to  a  private  room, 
where  the  whole  of  Wesley's  plan  for  the  or- 
ganization of  the  American  societies  was  de- 
veloped and  explained.  The  arrangement  met 
the  cheerful  and  decided  approbation  of  As- 
bury. The  next  day  there  was  a  meeting  of 
all  the  Methodist  preachers  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  the  matter  was  more  fully  discussed. 
It  was  determined  to  call  a  conference  of  all 
the  preachers  in  America,  to  meet  at  Baltimore 
on  the  ensuing  Christmas, 

To  collect  together  at  that  day  a  body  of 
men  scattered  over  several  states  was  a  difficult 
matter.  There  were  no  telegraphs,  nor  even 
mails  to  communicate  information  of  the  time 
and  j^lace  of  the  meeting.  I^or  were  there 
railroad  cars,  or  steamboats,  or  even  stage- 
coaches for  means  of  conveyance.  Special 
messengers  had  to  be  dispatched  to  various 
parts  of  the  middle  and  the  southern  states  to 
give  notice  of  the  conference  to  the  preachers. 
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The  journey  bad  to  be  performed  on  horse- 
back, over  a  roadless  country  and  bridgeless 
streams.  By  great  exertions,  however,  they 
raised  a  conference  of  about  sixtj^  preachers, 
being  three-fourths  of  the  whole  number  in 
America. 

At  this  conference,  known  in  the  history  of 
American  Methodism  as  the  Christmas  confer- 
ence, the  plan  of  Mr.  Wesley  was  submitted 
to  the  American  preachers,  discussed,  and 
unanimously  adopted.  The  Church  was  regu- 
larly organized,  and  took  the  name  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Coke  and  As- 
bury  were  elected  superintendents,  or  bishops, 
of  the  Church ;  elders  and  deacons  were  or- 
dained among  the  preachers;  a  form  of  dis- 
cipline was  adopted.  The  American  Meth- 
odists became,  therefore,  from  this  time,  a 
regular  and  independent  branch  of  the  Church 
of  Christ,  with  a  ministry  ordained  to  admin- 
ister the  ordinances,  and  with  a  form  of  gov- 
ernment and  discipline  wonderfully  adaj^ted  to 
the  requisitions  of  the  circumstances  and  the 
times. 

Immediately  after  the  conference,  Dr.  Coke 
proceeded  to  travel,  preach,  and  attend  to  all 
matters  judged  useful  for  the  edification  of  the 
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infant  Church.  During  the  six  months  he 
remained  in  America  his  travels  were  exten- 
sive, and  his  labors  abundant.  His  journeys 
from  place  to  place  were  performed  on  horse- 
back, often  amidst  imminent  peril,  especially 
to  one  unacquainted  with  the  country,  and  un- 
used to  such  a  mode  of  traveling.  He  was 
often  exposed  to  violent  winds  and  storms, 
and  to  danger  from  crossing  streams  suddenly 
raised  by  freshets.  Attempting,  on  one  occa- 
sion, to  ford  one  of  the  streams  flowing  into 
the  Potomac,  he  found  a  drifted  tree  lying 
directly  across  the  landing  place.  The  water 
was  very  deep,  and  running  so  swift  that  he 
could  not  urge  his  horse  up  stream  around  the 
tree,  nor  dare  he  venture  down.  In  this  emer- 
gency he  leaped  from  his  horse  on  to  the  tree, 
intending  to  wade  ashore.  But  the  tree,  the 
moment  he  touched  it,  broke  loose  from  its 
moorings,  and  floated  down  stream.  He  clung 
to  it  till  it  lodged  against  a  small  island. 
Before  he  could  land  on  the  island,  another 
tree  drifted  down  and  lodged  directly  on  his 
back.  He  was  thus  confined  between  two  logs 
in  the  midst  of  a  deep  and  rapid  stream.  By 
great  exertion  he  disentangled  himself,  and 
landed  on  the  island.     "With  much  danger  he 
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waded  and  floundered  to  the  shore.  Wet, 
cold,  and  exhausted,  he  finally  reached  a 
house,  where  he  found  shelter  and  restoration. 
In  the  course  of  the  evening  a  traveler  found 
the  horse  wandering  about,  and  brought  him  to 
the  same  plantation. 

As  he  traveled  over  the  country,  he  preached 
wherever  he  found  it  convenient.  The  quar- 
terly meetings  on  the  circuits  were  occasions 
of  deep  interest.  The  people  came  together 
from  distances  of  thirty  or  forty  miles  in  every 
direction.  All  the  preachers,  traveling  and 
local,  would  take  part  in  the  exercises  of 
prayer,  preaching,  and  exhortation.  The  love- 
feast,  preaching,  exhortations,  and  sacramental 
services  of  the  Sabbath  would  often  occupy 
six  or  seven  hours,  during  which  the  people 
would  patiently  remain,  and  devote  their  list- 
ening attention  to  the  exercises. 

The  founders  of  Methodism  knew  the  value 
of  education.  Coke  and  Asbury  took  meas- 
ures, immediately  on  organizing  the  Church,  to 
found  a  college.  A  lot  of  ground  was  selected 
some  twenty-five  miles  from  Baltimore,  and  on 
it  was  erected  a  noble  college  edifice.  Money 
was  collected  to  the  amount  of  several  thou- 
sand dollars  by  the  personal   solicitations  of 
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Coke  and  Asburj  among  the  people  for  the 
erection  of  the  building,  and  the  support  of  the 
institution.  A  respectable  number  of  students 
was  collected.  Every  thing  was  going  on  pros- 
perously, when  the  buildings  took  fire  and 
burned  down.  An  attempt  was  made  to  resus- 
citate the  institution  in  the  city  of  Baltimore. 
A  large  building  suitable  for  a  college  edifice 
was  purchased  and  the  school  recommenced 
with  hopes  of  success  truly  flattering.  Scarcely, 
however,  had  they  got  fairly  under  way,  when 
fire  again  rendered  all  their  enterprise  abor- 
tive. The  college,  together  with  a  Methodist 
church  near  it,  was  burned  to  the  ground.  By 
these  two  accidents  the  Methodists,  in  their 
feebleness  and  poverty,  lost  fifty  thousand 
dollars. 

The  attention  of  Dr.  Coke  was  also  directed 
to  another  enterprise  of  Christian  benevolence. 
During  the  Bevolutionary  war  there  were 
many  Americans  who  remained  loyal  to  the 
British  Government.  They  were  known  as  loy- 
alists, or  tories.  On  the  close  of  the  war,  and 
on  the  establishing  of  American  independence, 
the  property  of  the  adherents  to  England  was 
confiscated,  and  they  w^ere  driven  from  the 
country.     Most   of  them  found  refuge  in   the 

17 
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province  of  JSTova  Scotia,  which  still  adhered 
to  the  British  rule.  They  were  poor,  destitute, 
and  without  the  means  of  religious  instruction. 
Dr.  Coke  had  pity  on  these  poor  unfortunate 
refugees,  and  b}^  his  appeals  in  their  favor  in- 
duced many  Americans  to  contribute  to  their 
relief.  He  also  projected  a  plan  for  sending 
them  Christian  missionaries.  In  taking  an  in- 
terest in  these  people  he  seems  to  have  been 
prompted  wholly  by  motives  of  Christian  phi- 
lanthropy. 

On  the  first  of  June,  1785,  Dr.  Coke  left 
America  on  his  return  to  England,  and  after  a 
short  and  pleasant  voyage,  arrived  in  safety. 
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Chapter  III. 
Coke's  Second  Mission  to  America. 

THE  investigations  that  Coke  bad  made  in 
ecclesiastical  matters,  in  order  to  justify 
and  defend  the  proceedings  in  the  organization 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  C Lurch  in  Amer- 
ica, had  greatly  shaken  his  confidence  in  the 
Church  of  England.  lie  did  not  impugn  the 
purity  of  the  doctrines,  nor  object  to  the  form 
of  government  of  the  Church.  But  he  had 
discovered  indications  of  great  corruption  and 
depravity  among  the  clergy,  especially  the 
American  clergy  of  the  Established  Church. 
So  startling  were  some  of  the  facts,  that  he 
seriously  deliberated  on  a  plan  of  final  separa- 
tion of  the  English  Methodists  from  the  Estab- 
lishment. But  while  traveling  over  England, 
during  the  year,  he  discovered,  as  he  thought, 
that  the  Episcopal  clergy  of  England  were  not 
quite  so  bad  as  those  of  America.  Therefore 
he  abandoned  the  plan  of  separation. 

It  is  a  little  remarkable,  that  the  same  Dr 
Coke,  who,  in  1785,  was  maturing  a  plan  for 
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the  final  separation  of  the  English  Methodists 
from  the  Church  of  England,  was  found  in 
1791  proposing  a  plan  for  the  union  of  the 
American  Methodists  with  the  Ej^iscopal 
Chnrch  of  America.  In  both  movements  he 
stood  alone.  The  projects  were  each  as  un- 
popular as  any  projects  could  well  be.  The 
Methodists  of  England  would  not  listen  to  any 
proposition  for  separation.  The  Methodists  of 
America  would  not  for  a  moment  entertain  any 
proposition  for  union. 

In  both  cases  Dr.  Coke  was  governed  by  im- 
pulses, generous  and  benevolent  impulses.  In 
1785  he  was  deeply  aifected  at  the  develop- 
ments he  had  discovered  of  the  corruption  of 
the  American  clergy  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  thinking  it  inexpedient  for  the  Meth- 
odists to  remain  in  connection  with  a  Church 
allowing  such  depravity  in  its  clergy,  he  had 
contributed  to  a  final  separation  in  America, 
and  had  become  convinced  that  it  was  his  duty 
to  bring  about  a  separation  in  England.  In 
1791  he  had  become  acquainted  with  Bishop 
"White  and  other  estimable  men  of  the  Protest- 
ant Episcopal  Church  of  America,  For  rea- 
sons which  unquestionably  appeared  satisfactory 
to  him,  he  thought  the  interests  of  the  work  of 
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God  in  America  might  be  greatly  promoted 
by  the  union  of  the  Methodists  and  Episcopa- 
lians. Acting  from  the  sudden  impulse  of  this 
thought,  he  actually  made  advances  toward 
such  a  consummation,  regardless  of  the  ques- 
tionable position  in  which  such  a  proposition 
must  involve  him  with  the  Methodists.  His 
course  in  these  and  in  many  other  circumstan- 
ces indicate  a  generous,  benevolent  heart,  an 
impulsive  temper,  a  confiding  and  unsuspect- 
ing spirit,  but  a  want  of  prudence,  discretion, 
and  an  adequate  knowledge  of  human  nature. 
The  peculiarities  of  character,  which  these  cir- 
cumstances develop,  diminish  in  no  degree 
our  love  for  him,  but  they  do  detract  something 
from  our  estimation  of  his  qualifications  for  a 
leader  of  a  great  enterprise. 

Providence,  however,  seems  to  have  raised 
up  Coke  for  another  work,  than  the  delicate 
and  momentous  one  of  leading  the  armies  of 
Methodism  in  America.  Previous  to  1769  the 
Methodists  seem  never  to  have  thought  of  the 
missionary  enterprise.  By  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances their  attention  was  then  directed  to 
America,  and  a  few  missionaries  were  sent 
over  the  Atlantic.  By  the  organization  of  the 
Methodist    Episcopal    Church    in    1784,    the 
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American  societies  ceased  to  be  under  the  care 
or  patronage  of  the  British  Methodists.  The 
missionary  work,  therefore,  of  the  Methodists 
seemed  accomplished.  Had  it  not  been  for 
Dr.  Coke,  they  might  have  thought  no  more  of 
missions.  But  Coke  was  the  man,  whom  Prov- 
idence appointed  to  lead  off  in  that  great  en- 
terprise of  foreign  missionary  work,  which  has 
rendered  the  name  of  the  British  Wesleyans 
familiar  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe. 

During  his  residence  in  America,  Dr.  Coke 
had  learned,  as  we  have  already  said,  of  the 
destitute  and  pitiable  condition  of  the  refugees 
in  ]^ova  Scotia.  Unfortunately,  they  had  been 
found,  during  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  on 
the  wrong  side.  They  had,  therefore,  to  suffer 
the  penalty  of  confiscation  and  exile.  Their 
pleasant  homes  on  the  banks  of  the  Connect- 
icut, of  the  Hudson,  of  the  Delaware,  and  of 
the  Susquehanna,  were  abandoned  to  strangers 
and  enemies.  They  took  up  their  line  of  march 
for  the  east.  After  man}^  a  weary  day,  they 
arrived,  destitute  and  sick  at  heart,  on  the  cold 
and  misty  banks  of  Nova  Scotia.  They  had 
left  behind  not  only  their  homes,  but  the  school- 
house,  the  church,  and  all  the  privileges  of  the 
sanctuary.     The  heart  of  the  generous   Coke 
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was  moved  in  pity  toward  these  poor  people. 
His  chief  i)urpose  in  returniDg  to  England  was 
to  call  the  attention  of  Mr.  Weslev,  and  of  the 
British  conference,  and  of  the  British  people 
to  the  duty  of  sending  missionaries  to  ISTova 
Scotia.  For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  funds 
for  the  enterprise,  and  for  charitable  distribu- 
tion among  the  suiiering  and  destitute,  he 
spent  the  year  in  traveling  over  England  and 
Scotland.  He  every-where  appealed  to  the 
benevolent  for  aid.  In  eloquent  words  he  de- 
picted the  misfortunes  of  the  people,  driven 
houseless  and  homeless  into  the  wilderness, 
without  the  comforts  of  life  or  the  means  of 
grace.  To  his  moving  apj^eals  the  people  of 
England  nobly  responded.  B}"  the  beginning 
of  autumn,  1786,  he  was  ready  with  mission- 
ary funds  and  three  missionaries  to  sail  for 
JSTova  Scotia.  It  was  his  intention  to  proceed 
to  Halifax,  explore  the  peninsula,  and  station 
the  missionaries  at  such  points  as  might  seem 
most  elia'ible.  After  that  he  would  make  a 
tour  of  the  United  States. 

Leaving  England  the  latter  part  of  Septem- 
ber, he  hoped  to  arrive  at  Halifax  by  the  first 
of  N'ovember.  But  his  expectations  were  ut- 
terly disappointed,  and  his  plans  all  thwarted 
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by  such  a  series  of  storms  and  disasters  as 
seldom  happen  in  crossing  the  Atlantic.  At 
the  end  of  ten  weeks  the  ship  was  still  a  long 
distance  from  Halifax ;  the  water  of  the  sea 
was  oozing  in  at  every  joint;  the  sails  were 
nearly  used  up  by  repeated  storms  and  tem- 
pests ;  the  ropes  were  washed  white  by  the  rain 
and  the  waves,  and  the  water  and  provisions 
were  nearly  exhausted.  In  this  condition  it 
was  impossible  to  make  headway  along  the 
misty,  stormy  coast  of  Newfoundland.  A 
council  was  held,  and  the  opinion  was  unan- 
imous, that  Halifax  could  not  be  reached  in 
safety.  The  only  hope  of  saving  passengers, 
crew,  and  shi]3  lay  in  the  chance  of  reaching 
some  port  in  a  milder  clime.  It  was,  therefore, 
determined  to  steer  the  ship  for  some  of  the 
West  India  islands. 

The  annoyances  of  this  disastrous  voyage 
were  greatly  aggravated  to  Coke  and  his  com- 
panions, by  the  superstitious  vagaries  of  the 
sailors  and  captain.  The  alarm  of  the  sailors 
was  first  excited  by  a  strange  light,  which  ap- 
peared one  night  during  the  raging  of  a  dread- 
ful storm.  The  light  appeared  much  like  that 
usually  hung  by  night  on  the  bow  of  vessels  to 
give  notice  of  their  approach  to  smaller  crafts. 
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The  captain  thought  it  was  the  light  of  a  ship 
approaching,  and  took  his  trumpet  to  hail  her. 
But  suddenly  the  light  disappeared,  nor  was  it 
ever  seen  again.  It  might  have  been  a  meteor, 
or  it  might  reallj  have  been  the  light  of  some 
distressed  and  sinking  ship,  which  the  waves 
forever  overwhelmed.  But  the  sailors  received 
it  as  a  presage  of  calamities  about  to  befall  the 
voyage;  nor  was  it  possible  to  eradicate  the 
superstitious  notion  from  their  minds.  The 
captain,  equally  superstitious  as  the  sailors, 
charged  all  the  disasters  of  the  voyage  on  Dr. 
Coke,  w^ho  he  took  to  be  another  Jonah.  Once 
in  the  midst  of  a  terrific  storm  he  paced  the  deck 
for  a  long  time,  saying  to  himself,  ""We  have 
a  Jonah  on  board,  we  have  a  Jonah  on  board," 
till,  becoming  wrought  up  to  monomania,  he 
rushed  into  the  cabin,  snatched  from  the  hands 
of  Coke  his  papers  and  books,  threw  them  over- 
board, squeezed  and  shook  the  Doctor  himself, 
and  with  many  curses  and  oaths  threatened  if 
he  ever  caught  him  praying  or  preaching  on 
board  that  shij),  he  would  send  him  to  Davy 
Jones's  locker  after  his  papers. 

As  the  shattered  and  weary  ship  left  the 
stormy  banks  of  J^ewfoundland  and  moved 
south,   the   storms   grew  less   violent,  the  sea 
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became  smoother,  and  the  climate  milder.  At 
last  thej  saw  before  them  painted  on  the  sky- 
pillars  of  summer  clouds,  from  which  muttered 
thunders,  and  flashed  lightnings,  betokening 
their  approach  to  the  region  of  the  tropics. 
Then  there  came  sailing  along  over  the  ocean 
surface,  a  bird  known  to  belong  to  the  tropical 
seas.  Finally  there  loomed  up  in  the  far  dis- 
tance the  blue  mountains  of  the  West  Indies. 
Another  day  brought  them  to  land. 

It  was  on  the  morning  of  Christmas,  when, 
after  months  of  dangers  and  disasters,  Dr. 
Coke  stepped  from  the  weather-beaten  and  dis- 
abled ship  upon  the  verdant  shores  of  Antigua. 
Bud  and  bloom,  verdure  and  fruit,  fertility  and 
beauty  were  seen  on  every  hand.  The  whole 
landscape  presented  a  glorious,  a  gorgeous 
scene.  Coke  stood  for  some  time  entranced 
with  the  beauty  of  the  scene,  and  then  walked 
up  the  street  of  the  town.  One  of  the  first  men 
he  met  was  Mr.  Baxter,  a  lay  preacher  of  the 
Wesleyans,  who  had  some  years  before  re- 
moved from  England  to  Antigua.  Mr.  Baxter 
had  emigrated  to  Antigua  not  as  a  preacher, 
but  as  a  ship-carpenter.  On  his  arrival  he  had 
found  the  remnants  of  a  small  Methodist  soci- 
ety, collected  some  twenty  years  before,  by  a 
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peculiar  train  of  providential  events.  In  1758 
Mr.  Gilbert,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Assembly 
in  Antigua,  wLich,  as  is  well  known,  is  one  of 
the  British  West  Indies,  had  visited  England, 
taking  with  him  some  negroes.  While  in  Eng- 
land he  became  converted  under  the  preaching 
of  Mr.  Wesley.  The  negroes  also  appeared 
renewed  in  heart  and  in  life,  and  received  bap- 
tism at  the  hands  of  Wesley.  On  his  return 
to  Antigua,  Mr.  Gilbert,  seeing  the  religious 
destitution  of  the  white  population,  and  lament- 
ably-neglected condition  of  the  blacks,  determ- 
ined to  act  the  part  of  a  true  Wesleyan.  He 
invited  his  neighbors  to  his  house,  prayed  for 
them,  and  exhorted  them  to  flee  from  the  wrath 
to  come.  He  also  went  among  the  slaves,  and 
instructed  them  in  the  holy  Scriptures.  He 
soon  raised  up  among  the  whites  and  the  col- 
ored a  society  of  about  two  hundred  members. 
By  his  sudden  death  the  little  society  was  left 
without  a  leader.  A  remnant,  however,  of 
the  black  ^Dopulation  was  kept  together  by  the 
piety  of  two  negro  women,  who,  for  some  years, 
held  among  them  meetings  for  prayer  and  ex- 
hortation. When  Mr,  Baxter  arrived,  he  found 
in  these  poor  women  and  their  adherents  the 
nucleus  of  a  society.     He  was  received  by  the- 
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lovely  band  as  a  messenger  from  Leaven.  He 
began  to  instruct  them  bj  exhortation  and 
preaching.  After  having  finished  his  day's 
work  in  the  ship-yard,  he  would  walk  often 
some  miles  to  the  plantations  to  preach  to  the 
negroes  in  the  evening.  In  the  course  of  fi.ve 
years  he  was  able  to  erect,  principally  from 
the  contributions  of  the  black  population,  a 
convenient  house  of  worship.  He  continued 
his  labors  of  Christian  benevolence  till  he  had 
collected  a  society  of  two  thousand  souls. 

Such  was  the  man  whom,  on  Christmas  day, 
1786,  Dr.  Coke  met  in  the  streets  of  Antigua. 
He  was  even  then  on  his  way  to  the  chapel,  to 
preach  to  his  people.  Dr.  Coke  did  not  delay 
to  turn  his  steps  toward  the  island  sanctuary. 
He  found  a  congregation  of  some  two  thousand, 
principally  blacks,  neatly  dressed,  and  of  seri 
ous  demeanor.  To  them  he  preached.  In  the 
evening,  news  of  his  arrival  having  spread, 
the  house,  at  an  early  hour,  was  filled  with  the 
white  people  of  the  island,  while  the  negroes, 
who  built  it,  cheerfully  gave  up  their  right, 
and  took  a  stand  outdoors. 

So  pleased  were  the  people  with  Dr.  Coke, 
that  they  invited  him  to  settle  with  them,  offer- 
ing him  a  salary  of  two  thousand  dollars ;  but 
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money  could  not  induce  him  to  abandon  the 
more  enlarged  field  of  operation  which,  as  he 
thought,  Providence  had  pointed  out  to  him. 
He,  however,  consented  to  leave  one  of  the 
missionaries  whom  he  had  desio-ned  for  IsTova 
Scotia.  From  Antigua  he  made  excursions  of 
observation  to  several  other  islands — St.  Vin- 
cent, St.  Christopher,  St.  Eustatius,  and  Do- 
minica. At  Dominica  he  concluded  to  leave 
another  missionary.  From  the  observations  he 
made,  he  became  satisfied  that  the  Lord  had 
opened  a  fine  field  for  missionary  enterj^rise  in 
the  West  Indies.  He  saw,  as  he  thought,  that 
Providence  had  directed,  in  the  storm  and 
tempest  of  the  voyage,  the  ship  to  Antigua  for 
good. 

Having  acquired  all  the  information  he  could 
obtain,  relative  to  the  condition  of  the  islands, 
of  the  people,  and  of  the  prospect  of  success 
in  missionary  enterprise,  he  left  Antigua  for 
the  United  States,  and  arrived  at  Charleston 
on  the  first  of  March,  1787.  He  spent  about 
a  month  in  South  Carolina,  and  then  proceeded 
through  Yirginia,  Marjdand,  Delaware,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Isew  Jersey,  to  [N^ew  York. 
On  the  way  he  preached  and  attended  con- 
ferences,   everv-where   observino"  the   increase 
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and  extension  of  the  work  since  his  first 
visit. 

In  traveling  in  America  he  was  often  deeply 
interested  in  the  peculiar  scenes  that  opened 
before  him.  In  the  midst  of  a  grand  old  for- 
est of  oaks,  or  on  an  illimitable  plain  of  pines, 
he  would  find  a  Methodist  chapel.  About  it 
might  be  seen  many  hundreds  of  horses  hitched 
to  the  branches  of  the  trees,  and  within  the 
hoase,  and  about  the  door  and  windows,  would 
be  gathered  thousands  of  people  waiting  to 
hear  the  Gospel.  For  hours  would  they  listen 
to  the  word  preached  with  the  most  enthusias- 
tic attention.  Such  vast  congregations,  assem- 
bled in  such  places,  reminded  him  of  the 
accounts  he  had  heard  of  Kingswood,  Moor- 
field,  and  Kennington  Common,  in  the  early 
days  of  Whitefield  and  Wesley.  He  was  en- 
couraged and  delighted  at  the  change  for  the 
better,  in  the  prospect  of  spreading  Method- 
ism throughout  America. 

After  having,  by  inquiry  and  by  personal 
observation,  collected  all  facts  accessible  rela- 
tive to  the  condition  of  the  l^orth  American 
continent,  and  the  islands  of  the  West  Indies, 
he  determined  again  to  return  to  England,  that 
he  might  lay  before  Mr.  Wesley  his  facts  and 
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plans,  and  call  on  British  Christians  for  aid  to 
carry  on  the  missionary  work  he  had  projected. 
Accordingly,  on  the  2Tth  of  June,  he  sailed 
from  Philadelphia,  and  after  a  short  and  pleas- 
ant voyage,  arrived  at  Dublin. 
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Chapter   IY. 
Thikd  Mission  to   America. 

SOOjS^  after  the  discovery  by  Columbus  of 
the  beautiful  islands  of  the  West  Indies,  the 
natives  were  conquered  in  battle,  or  subdued 
through  treachery,  by  the  Spanish.  Each  tribe 
was  required  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Spanish 
Government.  After  a  few  years  the  system  of 
oppression  was  changed  for  the  worse.  In- 
stead of  tribute  each  Indian  chief  was  required 
to  furnish  a  number  of  men,  eitlier  to  work  the 
government  mines,  or  to  work  the  plantations 
of  the  Spanish  colonists.  There  was  assigned 
to  each  Castilian,  according  to  the  dignity  of 
the  family,  or  the  pleasure  of  the  governor,  a 
certain  number  of  Indians.  They  were  doomed 
to  intolerable  labor  under  the  cruel  infliction 
of  the  lash.  They  were  furnished  only  the 
smallest  possible  quantity  and  the  poorest 
possible  quality  of  food.  If,  exercising  their 
natural  right  to  freedom,  they  escaped  from 
this  incessant  toil  and  barbarous  treatment, 
they  were  pursued,  hunted   like  wild  beasts, 
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brought  back,  unmercifully  scourged,  and  com- 
pelled to  labor  in  chains.  So  intolerable  be- 
came their  condition,  that  many  in  despair 
killed  themselves.  Even  mothers,  to  save 
their  children  from  such  a  life  of  wretched- 
ness as  the  fathers  were  leading,  with  their 
own  hands  destroyed  the  children  at  the  breast. 
Under  accumulated  sufferings  and  horrible  op- 
pression the  whole  race  was  fast  melting  away. 
There  was,  at  the  commencement  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  at  the  University  of  Salamanca, 
pursuing  the  studies  of  an  ecclesiastic,  an  ami- 
able young  man — Bartholomew  Las  Casas — 
whose  father  had  been  one  of  the  companions 
of  Columbus  in  his  first  voyage.  The  attention 
of  Las  Casas  had  been  called  to  the  condition 
of  the  Indians  by  seeing  some  of  them  sent 
home  to  Spain  as  slaves.  His  sympathy  was 
excited,  his  Christian  benevolence  aroused, 
and  he  determined  to  devote  his  fortune,  his 
talents,  and  his  life  to  ameliorate  their  condi- 
tion. He  left  Spain,  and  went  to  the  new 
world  of  the  west  as  a  missionary.  He  trav- 
eled in  every  direction,  seeking  by  all  means 
in  his  power  to  do  them  good.  Seeing  the 
wretched  state  of  bondage  to  which  they  were 
reduced  by  the  Spanish  colonists,  being  an  eye- 
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witness  of  their  dreadful  sufferings,  and  of  the 
cruel  torture  to  which  they  were  subjected,  he 
endeavored  in  vain  by  appeals  to  the  local 
authorities  to  mitigate  their  condition.  Find- 
ing all  efforts  with  the  colonies  fruitless,  he 
returned  to  Spain,  to  lay  the  case  before  the 
government,  and  obtain,  if  possible,  relief  for 
the  suffering  natives.  But  on  his  arrival  in 
Spain,  he  found  great  difficulties  in  accomplish- 
ing his  mission.  The  good  Isabella  was  dead, 
and  the  king,  Ferdinand,  also  was  dead.  The 
government  of  Spain  was  transferred  to  the 
young  Emperor,  Charles  Y.  He  had  just 
arrived,  accompanied  by  various  Flemings  of 
his  court,  particularly  by  his  Grand  Chancellor, 
Selvagio,  whom  he  consulted  on  all  affairs  of 
administration  and  justice.  To  the  Chancellor 
Las  Casas  made  known  the  object  of  his  mis- 
sion. He  depicted  the  sufferings  of  the  In- 
dians in  colors  most  dark  and  terrible,  and 
earnestly  pressed  on  the  Chancellor  the  de- 
mands of  justice  and  humanity  for  redress  of 
the  grievances.  But  he  found  every  means  he 
could  use,  for  procuring  any  relaxation  of  the 
rigorous  bondage  of  the  natives,  wholly  ineffect- 
ual. The  sj)irit  of  the  age  was  the  spirit  of 
tyranny   and   oppression.      Even   the   Church 
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itself  sanctioned  the  worst  forms  of  despotism. 
The  most  learned  theologians  had  pronounced 
all  barbarous  nations,  who  refused  to  be  con- 
verted to  Christianity,  as  fair  objects  of  war 
and  rapine,  of  captivity  and  slavery.  It  was 
also  alleged,  that  Europeans  could  not  endure 
labor  under  the  heat  of  the  West  India  climate, 
and  that  it  was,  therefore,  necessary  to  enslave 
the  natives,  or  the  operations  of  mining  and 
farming  must  be  abandoned.  Las  Casas  then 
suggested  an  alternative,  which  has  proved  a 
Pandora  box  to  the  new  world.  He  proposed 
that  the  Spaniards  residing  in  the  colonies, 
should  be  permitted  to  procure  negroes  from 
the  coast  of  Africa  for  the  labor  of  the  farms 
and  the  mines.  He  said  that  the  negroes  were 
much  better  able  than  the  Indians  to  endure 
the  toils  and  sufferings  of  slavery.  Indeed  one 
negro  could  do  as  much  labor  as  three  Indians. 
It  would,  therefore,  require  a  less  number  of 
negroes  than  of  Indians  to  supply  the  demand, 
and  the  amount  of  human  suffering  might  be 
lessened. 

Thus  was  negro  slavery  introduced  into  the 
new  world,  and  entailed  with  all  its  indescrib- 
able evils  on  coming  generations  by  a  Chris- 
tian bishop,  one,  indeed,  of  the  most  learned, 
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most  pious,  and  most  benevolent  men  that 
ever  honored  the  Koman  Catholic  communion. 
Most  sadlj,  most  grievously,  did  he  err  in  con- 
sulting the  expedient^  rather  than  the  riglit^ 
in  j)resuming  that  the  end  would  justify  the 
means,  in  doing  what  he  must  know  to  be 
wrong,  that  what  he  judged  good  might  come. 

From  the  history  of  this  case,  we,  who  have 
seen,  who  have  felt,  who  deplore,  but  know  not 
how  to  extirpate  the  evils  of  negro  slavery, 
should  learn  that  it  is  never  safe,  even  for  the 
purj^ose  and  with  the  fair  prospect  of  accom- 
plishing an  enterprise  of  great  apparent  good, 
to  depart  from  the  immutable  principles  of 
truth  and  righteousness. 

Amid  the  revolutions  of  Europe,  that  had 
occurred  between  the  time  of  Las  Casas  and 
of  Coke,  the  most  of  the  "West  India  islands 
passed  from  the  dominion  of  Spain  to  that  of 
England.  Slavery,  however,  remained  unmit- 
igated. By  importation  from  Africa,  and  by 
the  natural  increase,  the  number  of  slaves, 
when  Coke  visited  the  islands,  greatly  sur- 
passed that  of  the  white  population.  The  most 
of  the  slaves  were  kept  on  large  sugar  planta- 
tions. They  were  wholly  neglected,  and  desti- 
tute of  religious  instruction.    They  were  urged, 
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under  tlie  lash  of  the  overseer,  to  the  utmost 
exertion  of  which  physical  nature  is  capable,  to 
promote  the  profit  of  the  master.  They  were 
regarded  as  animals,  beasts  of  burden,  ma- 
chines of  labor,  beings  for  whose  souls  no  man 
cared. 

For  such  a  class  of  population,  neglected,  de- 
graded, oppressed,  the  amiable  Coke  projected 
a  grand  system  of  missionary  oj)eration.  On 
arriving  at  Dublin,  he  proceeded  at  once  to  the 
Irish  conference,  and  laid  before  Mr.  Wesley 
and  the  preachers  the  result  of  his  observa- 
tions, and  explained  his  plans.  The  conference 
approved  of  his  measures,  and  requested  him 
to  travel  throuo;hout  the  kino-dom  to  collect 
funds  for  the  support  of  the  West  India  mis- 
sions. He,  therefore,  proceeded  at  once  to 
solicit  contributions  to  the  enterprise.  At  that 
day  missionary  collections  had  not  been  re- 
duced to  the  admirable  system  which  has 
become  so  efficient  in  our  day.  There  were  no 
missionary  societies,  no  missionary  meetings. 
It  was  not  usual  to  deliver  a  missionary  dis- 
course  and  take  up  a  collection.  The  agent 
went  about  from  place  to  place,  from  house  to 
house,  and  from  person  to  person.  He  had  to 
explain  to  every  one  his  plan,  and  solicit  indi- 
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vidual  aid.  The  business  was  laborious,  and, 
to  a  sensitive  mind,  exceedingly  unpleasant.  It 
seemed  like  becoming  a  common  beggar.  Dr. 
Coke,  however,  submitted  to  all  the  labor,  toil, 
travel,  and  talk  necessary  to  bring  the  subject 
to  the  notice  of  all  to  whom  he  could  have 
access.  He  appealed  to  all,  the  high,  the  low, 
the  noble,  the  peasant,  the  rich,  and  the  poor, 
to  contribute  to  send  the  Gospel  to  the  poor 
slaves,  suffering  and  perishing  in  the  "West 
India  colonies.  He  did  not,  though  his  atten- 
tion was  directed  to  the  West  Indies,  wholly 
forget  the  refugees  of  'Noysl  Scotia.  Arrange- 
jnents  had  been  made  for  sending  to  that  coun- 
try missionaries  from  the  American  Methodist 
Church.  By  his  advice  a  missionary  was  sent 
from  England  to  Xewfoundland.  But  the 
affections  of  his  heart  mostly  clustered  about 
the  islands  of  the  new  world. 

Immediately  after  the  session  of  the  British 
conference  for  1788,  he  sailed  with  three  mis- 
sionaries for  the  West  Indies.  After  an  agree- 
able passage,  he  landed  at  Barbadoes.  On 
landing,  he  supposed  himself  wholly  among 
strangers.  But  Mr.  Pearce,  one  of  the  mis- 
sionaries, happening  to  recollect  that  a  reg- 
iment of  soldiers,  among  whom  he  knew  sev- 
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eral  pious  meu  in  Ireland,  was  stationed  in 
Barbadoes,  went  in  search  of  them,  and  soon 
returned  w4th  a  soldier  who  still  maintained  his 
religious  character.  Soon  after,  a  sergeant 
coming  in  and  recognizing  Mr.  Pearce,  clasped 
him  in  his  arms  for  joy  at  meeting  so  unex- 
pectedly his  former  pastor  in  the  very  ends  of 
the  earth.  Learning  from  the  soldiers  that  a 
merchant  of  the  island  had  aflbrded  the  relig- 
ious soldiers  facilities  for  holdino-  religious 
meetings  in  his  warehouse.  Dr.  Coke  called  on 
him,  and  to  his  surprise  found  him  an  old  ac- 
quaintance from  the  United  States.  The  Doc- 
tor at  once  took  up  his  quarters  with  the  mer- 
chant. At  evening  he  preached  to  a  very 
large  audience.  He  was  received  most  politely 
by  the  merchants,  the  planters,  and  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  island.  His  project  of  establishing 
missions  for  the  slaves  was  approved,  and  he 
w^as  much  encourao;ed. 

Leaving  Mr.  Pearce  at  Barbadoes,  Dr.  Coke 
went  to  St.  Yincent's,  whither  the  other  mis- 
sionaries— Mr.  Lamb  and  Mr.  Gamble — had 
already  gone.  Here  he  met  Mr.  Baxter,  whom 
he  had  met  on  his  first  visit  at  Antigua,  and 
had  induced  to  give  up  his  trade,  and  become 
a  regular  missionary.     On  meeting  and  con- 
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suiting  they  resolved  to  visit  a  tribe  of  natives — 
the  Caribs — ^living  in  the  mountain  districts  of 
the  island. 

The  visit  resulted  in  leaving  Mr.  Baxter  and 
his  wife  among  the  Caribs  to  establish  a  school 
for  the  instruction  of  the  children,  and  to  intro- 
duce among  the  tribe  the  Gospel.  Returning 
from  the  Carib  country,  Dr.  Coke  visited  sev- 
eral plantations,  and  j^i'^ached  with  success. 
Leaving  Mr.  Gamble  on  this  island,  he  pro- 
ceeded with  Mr.  Lamb  to  Dominica,  where  he 
was  received  most  cordially  b}^  the  j)eople  and 
the  governor.  Having  preached  on  the  island 
several  times,  and  formed  a  society  of  twenty - 
four  members,  he  proceeded  to  Antigua,  where 
he  found  an  addition  of  eight  hundred  mem- 
bers had  been  made  to  the  society,  which  had 
consisted,  on  his  former  visit,  of  about  two 
thousand.  At  St.  Christopher's,  to  w^hich  he 
went  from  Antigua,  he  found  a  society  of  seven 
hundred  members  collected  by  one  of  the  mis- 
sionaries he  had  left  on  his  former  voyage. 
He  next  visited  St.  Eustatius.  This  island  was 
a  colonial  possession  of  the  Dutch.  Dr.  Coke 
had  visited  it  in  his  excursions  among  the 
islands  the  year  before,  and  had  found  a  small 
society  of  negroes  collected  by  a  pious  slave 
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named  Harrv,  who  had  been  imjDorted  from 
the  continent  of  America.  Harry  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  preaching  to  his  fellow-slaves 
under  the  indirect  sanction  of  the  governor; 
but  a  revival  occurring  among  the  slaves,  the 
planters  had  procured  from  the  governor  an 
order  for  him  to  desist.  Dr.  Coke  on  this  first 
visit  was  received  politely,  and  requested  by 
the  authorities  to  preach.  He  organized  the 
colored  people  into  classes,  appointed  the  most 
suitable  persons  among  them  leaders,  and  left 
them  to  do  the  best  they  could  among  them- 
selves ;  but  on  his  second  visit  he  found  things 
in  a  most  trying  situation.  A  law  had  been 
passed,  "that  if  any  white  person  should  be 
found  praying  with  his  brethren,  he  should  for 
the  first  ofiense  be  fined,  for  the  second  fined 
double,  and  for  the  third  sufifer  confiscation  of 
property  and  banishment  of  person;  that  if 
any  free  colored  man  should  be  found  praying, 
he  should  for  the  first  oifense  receive  thirtv- 
nine  lashes,  and  for  the  second  be  whipped  and 
banished ;  but  if  a  slave  should  be  found  guilty 
of  praying  he  should  be  whipped  for  every 
offense."  Under  this  law  Harry  had,  for  being 
guilty  of  praying^  been  most  unmercifully 
whipped,  and  then  sold  into  banishment.     Kot- 
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withstanding  this  barbarous  treatment,  a  so- 
ciety of  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  was  found 
by  Dr.  Coke  on  the  island.  Having  privately 
baptized  the  greater  portion  of  the  members, 
he  left  St.  Eustatius  with  no  very  favorable 
sentiments  toward  the  Dutch  Government. 

The  ship  in  which  he  embarked  had  scarcely 
left  the  wharf,  when  she  was  run  by  the 
drunken  crew  against  another  ship  and  disa- 
bled. Dr.  Coke  deemed  the  unexpected  deten- 
tion an  indication  of  Providence  for  him  to 
remain  on  the  island  and  preach.  He  thought 
that  the  Dutch  authorities  would  hardly  ven- 
ture to  enforce  the  penalties  of  the  law  on  him, 
a  British  subject.  To  prevent  any  of  the  peo- 
ple from  incurring  the  penalties,  he  hired,  on 
his  own  account,  a  large  room,  and  invited  the 
people  to  attend.  The  law  prohibited  preach- 
ing^ but  forgot  to  say  any  thing  about  hearing 
preaching.  He  was  permitted  to  finish  his 
first  sermon  without  disturbance.  Scarcely, 
however,  had  he  finished,  when  the  governor 
sent  word  to  him  that  if  he  repeated  the  ofifense 
he  should  most  surely  sufier  the  vengeance  of 
the  law,  even  to  arbitrary  punishment  and 
banishment.  Dr.  Coke  was  too  much  of  a 
hero  to  fear  the  Dutch  ;  but  he  considered  that 
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by  persisting  in  preaching,  he  might  provoke 
the  government  to  break  up,  after  he  was  gone, 
the  class  meetings  which  the  people  had  se- 
cretly held,  and  that  there  were  calls  for  more 
preaching  than  he  and  all  the  missionaries 
could  do  on  the  islands  in  possession  of  the 
British;  and  therefore  concluded  to  give  up 
the  attempt  to  establish  a  permanent  mission 
on  this  intolerant  soil.  So,  he  went  to  other 
places,  where  he  was  more  kindly  received. 

Having  touched  at  St.  Christopher's  and  at 
Hevis,  he  proceeded  to  Saba,  another  Dutch 
island,  where  he  was  most  generously  received 
by  both  the  people  and  the  governor.  On  the 
earnest  request  of  the  inhabitants,  he  left 
among  them  Mr.  Brazier,  a  preacher  who  had 
been  raised  up  in  the  West  Indies  among  the 
first-fruits  of  missionary  labor.  But  the  gov- 
ernor of  St.  Eustatius  being  Governor-General 
of  all  the  Dutch  islands,  interfered  at  Saba,  and 
Mr.  Brazier  had  to  leave,  much  to  the  regret 
of  the  people.  From  Saba  Dr.  Coke  w^ent  to 
Tortola,  an  island  of  about  ten  thousand  j^eo- 
ple,  who  appeared  earnestly  desirous  to  receive 
a  missionary.  After  preaching  a  few  times  at 
Tortola,  he  went  to  Santa  Cruz,  a  Danish 
island  of  thirty  thousand  people,  who  received 
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him  SO  cordially  that  he  determined  to  leave 
among  them  the  only  missionary  he  had  left, 
although  he  had  designed  to  leave  him  at 
Jamaica.  He  then  went  on  to  Jamaica  alone, 
where  he  found  three  hundred  thousand  peo- 
ple, among  whom  he  received  as  many  civili- 
ties as  in  any  place  he  ever  visited  in  Europe 
or  America.  He  found  at  Jamaica  every  thing 
ready  for  missionary  enter j)rise.  He  only 
lacked  a  man  for  the  work,  and  him  he  hoped 
to  obtain  on  his  next  visit  to  England. 

Having  thus  thoroughly  explored  the  mis- 
sionary ground  in  the  West  Indian  Archi- 
pelago, and  established  missions  in  several 
places,  he  sailed  for  the  continent,  and  landed 
at  Charleston,  where  he  expected  to  meet  As- 
bury.  Finding  Asbnry  had  left  for  Georgia, 
he  instantly  followed,  and  overtook  him  on 
the  road.  Traveling  with  Asbury,  he  passed 
through  scenes  new  and  strange  to  him — rid- 
ing in  the  woods,  sleej^ing  at  night  on  the  floor, 
in  a  very  airy  log-house,  crossing  unbridged 
rivers,  wading  through  swamps,  plunging 
through  mud,  dashing  through  burning  pine 
forests,  and  preaching  to  large  congregations 
in  the  woods,  in  the  midst  of  wild  animals  and 
flocks  of  birds. 
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Having  attended  the  Georgia  conference,  he 
turned  his  face  north,  and  passed  through  South 
Carolina,  IS^orth  Carolina,  Yirginia,  Maryland, 
Delaware,  Pennsylvania,  i^ew  Jersey,  and  ]N^ew 
York,  attending  all  the  conferences  held  that 
year,  preaching  and  attending  to  every  thing 
which  he  thought  might  promote  the  interests 
of  religion.  At  the  New  York  conference  he 
and  Asbury  projected  the  first  missionary  en- 
terprise of  the  Methodists  among  the  Indians. 
It  was  agreed  that  Bishop  Asbury  should  visit 
a  tribe  of  Indians  near  Pittsburg,  and  make 
arrangements,  if  possible,  to  furnish  them  relig- 
ious instruction,  and  to  establish  a  school  for 
their  children. 

Coke  had  thus  accomplished  the  object  of 
his  second  voyage  to  America.  He  had  estab- 
lished missions  on  several  of  the  islands  of  the 
West  Indies,  and  had  obtained  the  information 
necessary  to  a  judicious  system  of  missionary 
operation.  He  had  visited  all  the  American 
conferences,  and  all  the  southern  and  middle 
states.  He  was  thus  ready  to  return  to  Eng- 
land, that  he  might  lay  his  information  and 
his  plans  before  Mr.  Wesley  and  the  British 
conference,  and  obtain  the  men  and  the 
means    for    his    philanthropic    and   Christian 
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enterprise.  Accordingly  he  sailed  from  'New 
York  on  the  first  of  June,  1789,  and  after  a 
short  and  pleasant  voyage,  arrived  at  Liver- 
pool. 
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Chapter  Y. 
Yarious  Missionary  Enterprises. 

ON  his  return  to  England  from  his  third  voy- 
age to  America,  Dr.  Coke  hastened  to  lay 
before  the  Wesleyan  conference  a  statement 
of  the  condition,  wants,  and  prospects  of  the 
transatlantic  work,  particularly  the  West  In- 
dian missions.  The  cause  of  the  slaves  on  the 
plantations,  deprived  not  only  of  liberty,  but 
of  all  religious  instruction,  he  pleaded  so  earn- 
estly, that  the  conference  became  deeply  moved 
with  Christian  sympathy.  Missions  among 
them  must  be  sustained.  But  whence  should 
come  the  funds?  To  keep  up  the  home-work 
in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  would  re- 
quire all  the  ordinary  means  at  command  of 
the  connection.  In  this  emergency.  Coke  was 
ready,  as  usual,  to  volunteer  to  go  from  house 
to  house,  and  from  man  to  man,  to  beg  for  con- 
tributions to  the  enterprise. 

The  rebuffs,  repulses,  and  insults  he  met 
would  have  disheartened  any  common  man, 
but  they  only  made  him  the  more  diligent  and 
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earnest  in  pressing  the  claims  of  humanity. 
He  not  only  succeeded  in  collecting  large  con- 
tributions, but  by  his  recitals  of  facts  respect- 
ing the  oppressed  and  suffering  condition  of 
the  slaves,  he  produced  in  the  minds  of  the 
British  nation  a  revolution,  which  resulted  in 
the  utter  abolition  of  slavery  throughout  all 
their  colonial  possessions. 

After  having  spent  about  sixteen  months, 
traveling,  preaching,  and  soliciting  aid  through- 
out the  kingdom,  he  sailed,  in  the  autumn  of 
1790,  on  his  fourth  voyage  over  the  Atlantic. 
On  arriving  at  Barbadoes,  he  learned  that  the 
missionary  whom  he  had  left  there  on  his 
former  visit,  had  been  abused  by  the  baser  sort 
of  fellows.  The  small  society  which  had  been 
collected,  had  been  ridiculed  under  the  name 
of  "Halleluiahs."  "Even  the  little  negroes  in 
the  streets,"  says  Coke,  "  call  the  Methodists 
Halleluiahs  as  they  pass."  Even  when  the 
abuses  and  disturbances  became  outrageous, 
the  government  afforded  no  redress. 

At  St.  Yincent's  he  heard  of  the  utter  failure 
of  the  attempts  to  civilize  the  Caribs,  owing  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  French  priests  of  Mar- 
tinico,  who  told  the  Indians  that  the  Methodist 
missionaries  were   spies,   whom   the  King  of 
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England  had  sent  to  explore  their  land,  and 
that  as  soon  as  they  had  finished  their  errand 
they  would  retire,  and  an  army  would  be  sent 
to  conquer  the  country.  The  Caribs  had 
treated  the  missionary  as  an  angel  sent  to 
them  to  do  them  good,  but  after  this  they  be- 
haved so  rudely,  that  he  thought  it  best  with 
his  wife  to  make  his  escape.  When  Mrs.  Bax- 
ter, wife  of  the  missionary,  took  leave  of  the 
poor  savages,  to  whose  instruction  she  had  de- 
voted herself,  she  wept  bitterly,  and  prayed 
that  God  would  open  the  way  for  her  return. 
At  Grenada  Dr.  Coke  was  most  kindly  received 
by  the  people  and  by  a  pious  clergyman.  Rev. 
Mr.  Dent,  of  the  Church  of  England.  A  flour- 
ishing mission  was  established  on  this  island. 
After  visiting  Antigua,  where  he  found  the 
condition  of  the  mission  prosperous,  and  touch- 
ing at  Montserrat  and  St.  Christopher's,  he  vis- 
ited, for  the  third  time,  St.  Eustatius,  hoping 
to  find  the  new  governor  more  tolerant  than 
his  predecessor.  But  he  was  received  with 
such  un gentlemanly  rudeness  by  the  petty 
tyrant,  that  he  determined,  on  returning  to  Eng- 
land, to  go  to  Holland  and  appeal  directly  to 
the  government  for  religious  liberty  for  St. 
Eustatius,   and   for   Saba.      In   spite    of    the 

19 
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oppressive  laws  against  religion  on  this  island, 
Dr.  Coke  found  the  Methodist  society  in  a 
highly-prosperous  condition.  They  could  have 
no  preaching,  but  there  had  been  raised  up 
among  them  no  less  than  eight  exhorters,  who 
had  been  very  useful  among  the  peoj)le. 

Having  held  a  conference  with  the  little 
band  of  missionaries  at  St.  Christopher's,  Dr. 
Coke  proceeded  to  Jamaica.  Landing  at  Mon- 
tego  Bay  on  the  north-western  shore  of  Ja- 
maica, he  proceeded  by  land  diagonally  over 
the  island,  a  distance  of  more  than  one  hun- 
dred miles,  to  Kingston,  on  the  south-eastern 
shore.  The  journey  was  most  romantic.  He 
passed  over  mountains,  across  valleys,  along 
defiles,  and  through  forests  of  the  most  luxu- 
riant vegetation.  The  whole  country  presented 
alternate  scenes  of  picturesque  beauty  and 
grand  sublimity. 

On  his  former  visit  to  Jamaica  he  had  made 
arrangements  for  a  mission  establishment,  which 
liad  been  supplied  by  Mr.  Hammet,  whom  he 
liad  at  first  left  on  another  island,  but  who 
afterward  removed  to  Jamaica.  The  success  of 
the  mission,  however,  had  not  answered  rea- 
sonable expectations.  The  same  spirit  of  per- 
secution which  annoyed  Wesley  when  he  first 
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began  to  preach  in  England,  seems  to  have 
prevailed  against  his  followers  in  most  places, 
especially  those  cm-sed  with  the  incubus  of  a 
religion  established  by  law.  The  efforts  of  the 
missionary  at  Jamaica  to  accomplish  what  he 
and  his  friends  intended,  had  been  rendered 
abortive  by  the  outrageous  opposition  of  those 
whose  craft  was  in  danger  from  Methodist 
preaching.  Mr.  Hammet  had  become  discour- 
aged and  sick,  and  as  there  was  little  prospect 
of  accomplishing  much  good  on  the  island,  in 
the  condition  things  had  assumed.  Dr.  Coke 
sailed  for  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  taking 
Mr.  Hammet  with  him.  The  voyage  proved 
long  and  disastrous.  The  ship  got  entangled 
among  the  rocky  islets  on  the  coast  of  Florida, 
was  driven  close  upon  the  dangerous  coast  of 
Cuba,  and  finally  went  aground  in  the  fog  on 
a  sand-bar,  on  the  coast  of  South  Carolina. 
She  was  finally  abandoned,  and  the  crew  and 
passengers  escaped  in  the  boats  to  the  shore 
near  Edisto  Island,  from  which  Dr.  Coke  found 
his  way  by  land  to  Charleston. 

While  he  was  traveling  through  the  southern 
states,  preaching  and  attending  the  conferences, 
intelligence  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Wesley  reached 
him.     Such  was  the  condition  of  the  Wesleyan 
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connection  in  England,  that  he  thought  it  indis- 
pensably necessary  for  him  to  return  immedi- 
ately, in  order  to  be  present  at  the  next  British 
conference.  Accordingly  he  proceeded  to  New 
Castle,  Delaware,  from  which  he  sailed  to  Eng- 
land. 

Although  on  arriving  in  England  he  suffered 
much  unpleasant  feeling  from  the  illiberal,  sus- 
picious, and  ungenerous  remarks  of  some,  who 
would  insinuate  that  he  had  returned  in  order 
to  become  successor  to  Mr.  Wesley,  as  head  of 
the  Methodists,  yet  he  had  the  pleasure  of  see- 
ing at  the  conference  a  satisfactory  adjustment 
of  all  matters  growing  out  of  the  peculiar  ec- 
ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the  Methodists.  The 
deed  of  settlement  made  by  Mr.  "Wesley  was 
found  sufficient  for  the  emergency,  and  all 
fears  for  the  perpetuity  of  Methodism  were 
dismissed. 

After  having  written,  in  connection  wdth 
Rev.  Henry  Moore,  the  life  of  Mr.  Wesley, 
which  occupied  his  time  nearly  two  years.  Dr. 
Coke  made  an  attempt  to  establish  a  mission 
in  Paris.  The  Revolution  had  made  wonder- 
ful changes  in  France.  The  Bastile  had  been 
demolished,  and  Roman  Papacy  had  been 
abolished.     Dr.   Coke   thought  the   time  had 
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come  to  introduce  into  France  the  pure  doc- 
trines and  simple  forms  of  Protestant  Chris- 
tianity. He  was  the  more  inclined  to  make 
an  immediate  effort  in  the  enterprise  from  a 
letter,  written  bj  some  residents  of  Paris  to 
Lady  Huntington,  requesting  her  to  send  a 
missionary,  and  assuring  her  that  the  prospect 
of  abundant  success  and  eminent  usefulness 
was  very  great.  As  Lady  Huntington  had 
departed  this  life.  Dr.  Coke  determined,  in 
answer  to  the  letter,  to  proceed  himself  to 
Paris  with  a  missionary,  and  occupy  the  place 
so  inviting.  Procuring  from  the  J^orman 
Islands  a  missionary  who  could  speak  French, 
he  went  to  Paris  and  made  at  once  arrange- 
ments to  commence  the  work.  He  hired  a 
room  in  one  of  the  most  public  portions  of  the 
city,  fitted  it  up,  advertised  extensively,  and 
expected  an  overwhelming  congregation.  By 
the  utmost  exertions  he  raised  at  the  first  ap- 
pointment an  audience  of  thirty-six  persons, 
and  at  the  second  only  six.  This  was  discour- 
aging, and  the  mission  was  abandoned.  It 
appeared,  on  inquiry,  that  the  letter  to  Lady 
Huntington  was  written  by  two  English  school- 
masters, who  hoped  there  would  be  sent  from 
England  some  great  orator,  who  would  so  cap- 
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tivate  the  Parisians  as  to  turn  public  attention 
to  their  school,  for  the  purpose  of  learning  the 
English  language. 

Dr.  Coke  left  Paris  with  no  very  great 
opinion  of  the  religious  susceptibilities  of  the 
French.  He  had  not  fully  learned  how  diffi- 
cult it  is  to  introduce  pure  Christianity  among 
a  people  who  have  been  cursed  with  a  system 
corrupt  in  form,  or  false  in  doctrine.  Such  a 
people  have  usually  to  pass  a  crisis  in  the  woi'st 
stage  of  infidelity  before  they  can  readily  be- 
come orthodox  Christians. 

On  his  return  to  England  from  his  unsuc- 
cessful mission  to  Paris,  he  attended  the  Brit- 
ish conference,  after  which  he  sailed  on  his 
fifth  voyage  to  America.  He  visited  on  this 
voyage  the  United  States,  traveled  the  usual 
round,  attended  the  conferences,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  the  West  Indies.  At  St.  Eustatius 
he  found  intolerance  still  predominant.  At  St. 
Yincent's,  a  British  colony,  he  found  a  law  had 
been  passed  prohibiting  any  one,  except  the 
rectors  of  the  parishes,  from  preaching,  under 
a  penalty  of  a  fine  of  one  hundred  dollars,  and 
imprisonment  for  three  months,  for  the  first 
offense,  and  whipping  and  banishment  for  the 
second  offense. 
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Having  visited  several  other  islands,  on 
which  he  found  things  more  favorable,  he 
sailed  for  England,  resolving  to  appeal  to  the 
King  of  England  and  the  Government  of  Hol- 
land for  toleration  in  their  colonies.  His  ap- 
peal to  his  own  Grovernment  was  effectual.  The 
King  refused  to  approve  the  obnoxious  law,  and 
it  became,  therefore,  void. 

His  success  with  the  Dutch  was  less  encour- 
aging. He  went  to  Holland,  and  appealed 
directly  to  the  Government,  exj^laining  the 
condition  of  the  people  in  the  West  India 
islands,  and  asking  for  the  abrogation  of  the 
oppressive  law,  and  for  toleration ;  but  the 
stadtholder  of  Holland  proved  as  mulish  as  the 
governor  of  St.  Eustatius,  and  not  the  slightest 
mitigation  of  the  law  could  be  obtained.  The 
people,  therefore,  of  the  Dutch  West  Indies, 
remained  deprived  of  all  religious  liberty  till 
1804,  when  the  Governor-General,  of  his  own 
accord,  annulled  the  disgi-aceful  law,  and 
granted  the  free  exercise  of  religious  services. 
Having  done  what  he  could  to  secure  relig- 
ious liberty  to  the  West  India  missions,  he 
turned  his  attention  to  a  new  field  of  enter- 
prise. He  had  learned  that  in  the  interior  of 
Africa  there  dwelt  a  tribe  called  the  Foulahs, 
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who  were  remarkable  for  their  mild  temper, 
gentle  demeanor,  and  susceptibility  of  civiliza- 
tion. He  supposed  it  might  be  no  difficult 
task  to  introduce  among  them  the  Gospel  and 
the  arts  of  civilized  life.  Through  them  the 
blessings  of  Christian  civilization  might  be 
diflused  over  the  whole  continent  of  Africa. 
Here,  then,  was  a  fine  field  for  Christian  enter- 
prise— a  field  worthy  of  engaging  the  interests 
of  British  philanthropy.  Having  consulted 
Mr.  Wilberforce,  who  was  deemed  authority 
on  all  matters  connected  with  the  interests  of 
Africa,  he  determined  to  engage  in  so  philan- 
thropic and  promising  an  enterprise.  He  at 
first  intended  to  proceed  himself  immediately 
to  Africa,  but  Mr.  Wilberforce  advised  him  not 
to  go  at  the  time  he  intended,  as  he  would  ar- 
rive during  the  sickly  season.  Afterward  he 
thought  he  might  do  more  for  the  cause  in  Eng- 
land than  in  Africa;  so  he  again  besieged  the 
kingdom  of  Great  Britain  for  funds  for  the  Af- 
rican mission.  Funds  in  abundance  were  forth- 
coming. Having  secured  the  funds,  the  next 
thing  was  to  find  the  men.  Young  men  fond 
of  adventure  ofi'ered  themselves  in  any  num- 
ber, but  care  and  discretion  were  necessary  in 
selecting  those  to  whom  should  be  confided  an 
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enterprise  involving  great  expense  and  many 
interests.  At  last  a  selection  was  made  of  six 
men  with  families.  They  were  supposed  to  be 
the  right  kind  of  persons  for  the  enterprise — 
intelligent,  pious,  industrious,  and  discreet. 
They  were  furnished  with  a  handsome  outfit 
for  themselves,  and  all  things  necessary  for 
the  success  of  thje  mission.  Tools  for  mechan- 
ical work,  and  implements  of  husbandry,  and 
a  large  supply  of  clothing  and  other  necessa- 
ries were  furnished,  so  that  nothing  might  be 
wanting  to  success  in  teaching  the  Foulahs  the 
arts  of  civilized  life.  The  company  left  Eng- 
land in  a  ship  for  Sierra  Leone,  where  they 
arrived  in  perfect  health.  But  the  whole  com- 
pany, except  one  man,  proved  wholly  worthless 
and  unfit  for  the  business  in  which  they  had 
engaged.  The  women  were  quarreling  contin- 
ually, and  the  men  amused  themselves  in  call- 
ing each  other  hard  names.  They  j)roved  to 
be  destitute  of  religion,  honesty,  and  common 
sense.  Had  they  ventured  among  the  negroes 
of  Africa,  they  would  have  become  objects  of 
ridicule  and  contempt,  and  would  have  been 
soon  hooted  out  of  the  country.  Fortunately, 
they  went  no  further  than  Sierra  Leone.  Hav- 
ing rendered  themselves  utterly  contemptible 
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by  their  mean  conduct,  and  disgraceful  bicker- 
ings, they  returned  by  the  first  opportunity  to 
England. 

Thus  this  enterprise,  projected  in  benevo- 
lence and  conducted  at  vast  expense,  proved 
a  total  failure.  The  superstitious  deemed  the 
failure  designed  by  Providence  to  indicate  that 
the  duty  of  the  Methodists  was  only  to  preach 
the  Gospel,  and  that  they  should  have  nothing 
to  do  with  introducing  the  arts  of  civiliza- 
tion. A  similar  conclusion  was  drawn  from 
an  accident  in  America.  When  Cokesbury 
College  burned  down,  some  concluded  the 
Methodists  were  thus  warned  by  Providence 
to  have  nothing  to  do  with  education.  Such  a 
course  of  policy,  as  these  people  would  pursue, 
or  would  have  the  Methodists  pursue,  might 
do  for  the  English  Methodists  in  the  time  of 
Coke,  who  were  content  to  remain  a  mere  ap- 
pendance  to  the  Church  of  England,  having  no 
independent  organization,  and  the  ministers 
having  no  authority  to  administer  the  ordi- 
nances to  their  own  people,  but  being  depend- 
ent for  the  holy  sacrament  on  some  fox-hunt- 
ing, beer-drinking,  card-playing  clergyman  of 
the  Established  Church.  But  American  Meth- 
odists,   having   a   separate    and   independent 
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orgaiiizatioD,  find  a  great  deal  besides  preach- 
ing necessary  to  maintain  their  own  self-respect, 
and  to  command  the  influence  thej  deserve. 
They  find  all  the  advantages  of  education,  and 
all  the  appliances  of  civilization  necessary  to 
the  work  in  which  they  are  engaged.  The 
Methodist  minister  wdio  should  content  him- 
self with  preaching  the  Gospel  only,  would  be 
about  as  wise  as  the  man  who  should  sow^  his 
seed  by  the  wayside.  Coke  did  not  reason 
thus.  Though  his  first  attempt  to  establish  the 
African  mission  failed,  yet  he  did  not  give  up 
the  design  till  lie  found  a  society  in  Scotland 
preparing  to  send  missionaries  to  the  same 
country,  when  he  relinquished  the  enterprise 
to  them. 

Soon  after  learninsr  of  the  utter  failure  of 
the  Foul  ah  mission.  Dr.  Coke  left  England  on 
his  sixth  voyage  to  America.  The  passage  was 
most  grievously  unj)leasant.  The  accommoda- 
tions were  poor,  and  the  captain  was  one  of  the 
meanest  fellows  that  ever  walked  the  quarter- 
deck. During  the  whole  voyage.  Coke  and  his 
fellow-passengers  were  continually  subjected  to 
contemptible  insults. 

Having  remained  in  the  United  States  about 
four  months,  visiting  the  conferences,  and  trav- 
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eling  over  the  conntrj,  he  sailed  from  Charles- 
ton for  Scotland,  intending,  as  soon  as  he  could 
settle  up  his  affairs  in  Europe,  to  return,  and 
make  his  permanent  residence  in  the  United 
States.  On  the  voyage  from  South  Carolina  to 
Scotland,  the  ship  was  driven  by  a  tempest  for 
twenty-five  days,  and  then  fell  into  a  calm, 
which  lasted  sixteen  days.  The  captain  wisely 
attributed  the  calm  to  Dr.  Coke's  reading  a 
large  book.  He  began  at  first  to  hint  a  wish 
that  the  book  was  finished.  At  last  he  ex- 
claimed in  doleful  tones,  that  "we  shall  have 
no  wind  till  that  book  is  finished."  The  Doc- 
tor told  him  that  he  would  quit  reading  the 
book.  "IsTo,  no,"  said  the  captain,  "we  shall 
never  have  any  wind  if  you  lay  it  aside.  It 
must  be  finished."  So  the  Doctor  read  on  as 
fast  as  he  could,  and  sure  enough,  the  very  day 
he  finished  the  book  there  sprang  up  a  fine 
breeze.  'No  doubt  the  philosophic  captain  re- 
ligiously believes  to  this  day,  that  Dr.  Coke's 
bia:  book  bewitched  the  weather. 

Arriving  in  Scotland,  he  spent  some  time 
traveling  over  the  country,  and  then  visited 
Ireland  and  England.  Intending  to  return  to 
America  for  a  final  residence,  he  expected  this 
would  be  his  last  visit  to  his  friends  in   the 
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British  kingdom.  He  every-where  found  the 
people  rehictant  to  part  with  him.  On  meet- 
ing the  conferences  in  Ireland  and  England,  he 
found  the  preachers  still  more  distressed  than 
were  the  people  at  the  thought  of  losing  his 
services.  The  care  of  the  missionary  work  had 
wholly  devolved  on  him,  and  they  knew  not 
how  to  do  without  him.  So  earnest  were  the 
entreaties  of  people  and  preachers  that  he 
would  not  leave  them,  that  he  agreed  to  con- 
tinue to  divide  his  labors  among  the  various 
branches  of  the  Methodist  family,  if  the  Amer- 
ican conference  would  release  him  from  the 
promise  he  had  made  to  take  up  his  permanent 
abode  in  the  United  States.  After  negotiation 
between  the  British  and  American  conferences 
on  the  matter,  it  was  agreed  that  he  might  re- 
main in  Europe,  visiting  America,  as  he  had 
done,  occasionally. 

The  latter  part  of  August,  1797,  he  sailed  on 
his  seventh  voyage,  to  America.  He  took  j^as- 
sage  on  an  American  shij),  which,  near  the  end 
of  her  voyage,  was  caj)tured  by  a  French  pri- 
vateer, and  directed  toward  Porto  Rico.  The 
privateers  only  wanted  the  ship  and  cargo. 
They  had  no  use  for  a  Methodist  missionary. 
So,  after  taking  from  him  most  of  his  clothing, 
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they  put  him  ashore  with  his  books  and  papers 
on  the  coast  of  the  United  States.  I  find  no 
mention  of  the  part  of  the  coast  on  which  he 
landed,  nor  of  the  means  by  which  he  found 
out  where  he  was,  or  how  he  found  the  way  to 
his  friends.  The  first  information  I  can  find 
of  him  after  his  release  is  contained  in  a  brief 
notice  in  Asbury's  Journal,  of  a  meeting  wholly 
unexpected  in  Virginia.  It  was  a  bitter  cold 
November  morning.  Asbury  was  journeying 
along  to  a  quarterly  meeting,  very  early,  with 
Jesse  Lee  and  William  M'Kendree,  when  they 
suddenly  met  Dr.  Coke  "  with  a  borrowed 
horse,  and  a  large  white  boy  riding  behind 
him  on  the  same  horse."  The  Doctor  must 
have  appeared  in  a  sad  plight.  A  very  little 
man,  on  a  very  cold  day,  with  very  scanty 
clothing,  on  a  very  old  horse,  with  a  very  big 
boy  riding  behind,  presented  a  scene  sufii- 
ciently  amusing  to  make  Asbury,  grave  as  he 
usually  was,  and  a  bishop  in  the  bargain,  in- 
dulge in  a  cpiet  laugh. 

In  the  spring  of  1798  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land, and  busied  himself,  as  usual,  in  visiting 
the  societies,  and  begging  funds  for  the  mis- 
sions. 'Not  content  with  the  missions  already 
established,  he  formed  a  plan  for  sending  the 
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Gospel  to  the  degraded  peasantry  of  Ireland 
by  means  of  missionaries,  who  should  travel  in 
the  unfrequented  districts,  and  preach  to  the 
j^eople  in  the  Irish  language.  His  plan  was 
generally  deemed  impracticable,  but  he  perse- 
vered and  succeeded.  The  mission  has  proved 
ver}^  useful  and  prosperous. 

In  the  course  of  the  summer  he  made  a  visit 
to  the  island  of  Guernsey,  when,  as  he  was 
about  to  return,  he  met  with  an  accident  some- 
what amusing  to  the  spectators,  though  not 
particularly  interesting  to  himself.  He  wished 
to  go  on  board  a  ship  in  the  harbor  to  take 
passage  home.  The  ship's  boat  was  sent  on 
shore  for  him,  but  could  not,  on  account  of 
shallow  water,  reach  the  landino;.  Beino:  a 
very  little  man,  a  sailor,  with  apparent  kind- 
ness, oifered  to  carry  him  on  his  shoulders  to 
the  boat.  So  the  little  Doctor  mounted  the 
shoulders  of  the  brawnv  sailor.  This  of  itself 
was  sufficientlv  funnv,  but  the  scene  which  fol- 
lowed  was  still  more  so.  The  sailor,  sidling  off 
into  deep  water,  purposely  stumbled  and  fell, 
plunging  himself  and  the  Doctor  into  the  sea. 
The  Doctor,  being  essentially  drenched,  had  to 
return  to  town  to  dry  himself.  In  the  mean 
time  the  ship  sailed  without  him. 
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In  1799  he  sailed  on  his  eighth  voyage  to 
America,  pursuing  his  usual  rounds  to  meet  the 
American  conferences,  and  visiting  the  West 
Indian  missions.  In  the  latter  part  of  1800  he 
returned  to  Europe,  and  began  to  meditate  the 
establishment  of  other  missions.  He  first  pro- 
jected a  mission  among  the  "Welsh  in  their 
native  tongue.  The  scheme  was  at  first  deemed 
by  all  but  himself  Utopian,  but  by  tact  and 
perseverance  he  succeeded  most  wonderfully. 
In  the  space  of  ten  years  there  were  erected  in 
the  country  sixty  Methodist  chapels,  and  raised 
up  thirty-six  native  preachers. 

In  1803  he  made  his  ninth  and  last  excursion 
to  America,  where  he  remained  till  the  next 
year,  when  he  returned  to  England,  and  imme- 
diately made  arrangements  to  establish  a  mis- 
sion at  Gibraltar.  He  succeeded  in  raising  the 
means  and  in  finding  the  missionary;  but 
scarcely  had  the  missionary  arrived  when  both 
he  and  his  wife  fell  victims  to  yellow  fever, 
leaving  an  infant  daughter  among  strangers. 
The  child,  however,  was  returned  to  England, 
and  found  a  protector  in  Doctor  Coke.  He 
next  projected  a  system  of  home  missionary 
enterprise.  There  were  in  England  many  small 
towns,  villages,  and  hamlets,  where  few  of  the 
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people  ever  thought  of  entering  a  church.  To 
these  places  he  proposed  to  send  missionaries. 
Many  of  his  friends  opposed  his  project  for 
reasons  of  economy;  but  he  found  means  to 
meet  the  expense.  From  these  missions  have 
been  formed  some  of  the  most  flourishing  cir- 
cuits in  the  Wesley  an  connection. 

During  the  war  between  England  and 
France,  in  the  time  of  E'apoleon,  there  were 
often  large  numbers  of  French  prisoners  on 
board  the  British  prison-ships.  A  preacher 
who  understood  the  French  language,  being 
appointed  to  a  circuit  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Medway,  where  were  a  great  many  pris- 
oners, was  invited  one  day  by  the  captain 
of  one  of  the  ships  to  preach  to  the  prison- 
ers on  board.  He  complied,  and  so  great 
was  the  interest  of  the  prisoners  that  Dr.  Coke 
proposed  a  regular  mission  to  embrace  all  the 
stations.  Objection  being  made  by  the  con- 
ference on  account  of  the  expense,  he  volun- 
tarily assumed  the  personal  responsibility  of 
the  whole  enterprise.  The  mission  was  pro- 
vided for  and  kept  up  during  the  continuance 
of  the  war. 

He  had  made  one  attempt  to  establish  a  mis- 
sion in  Africa  and  failed ;   he  made  another 

20 
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and  succeeded.  The  African  slave-trade  had 
been  abolished,  and  a  British  colony  had  been 
founded  at  Sierra  Leone.  Some  negroes,  who 
had  been  members  of  the  Methodist  society  in 
the  United  States,  and  who  had  gone  to  I^ova 
Scotia  with  the  refugees,  after  the  war  of  the 
Kevolution,  had  emigrated  to  the  British  colony 
in  Africa.  On  their  arrival  in  Africa  they  in- 
troduced religious  worship  among  the  colonists, 
and  succeeded  in  raising  up  a  society,  and  in 
building  a  chapel.  To  these  people  Dr.  Coke 
determined  to  send  missionary  aid.  In  this  he 
succeeded,  as  he  did  in  all  his  other  missionary 
enterprises.  His  last  great  enterprise  was  a 
mission  to  India;  but  of  that  we  will  speak 
hereafter. 

It  must  require  incessant  financiering  to  sup- 
port so  many  missions  without  any  organiza- 
tion of  missionary  societies.  All  the  funds 
had  to  be  collected  by  Dr.  Coke  himself,  on 
personal  application  to  individuals.  He  be- 
came so  well  known  over  the  kingdom,  that 
whoever  saw  him  coming  knew  at  once  his  er- 
rand, and  prepared  to  get  ofi"  as  lightly  as  pos- 
sible. There  was  no  escape  from  the  Doctor. 
"When  he  got  after  a  man  for  a  missionary  con- 
tribution he  would  have  him,  and  only  let  him 
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off  for  a  liberal  ransom.  On  one  occasion  he 
took  not  only  the  money  but  the  body  of  the 
giver.  It  happened  to  be  a  lady,  and  a  pecu- 
liarly-interesting case,  especially  to  the  Doctor, 
and,  as  it  turned  out,  to  herself.  Being  on  a 
soliciting  tour,  he  was  advised  at  Bristol  to  call 
on  Miss  Penelope  Goulding  Smith,  a  lady  pious, 
rich,  and  generous.  Me  called,  and  making 
known  his  erran  L  solicited  the  lady's  aid. 
Witli  the  u  iii'.K-r  gei.tleness  of  manner,  and 
with  ;i  smile  o  ai  gelic  generosity,  she  at  once 
subscribed  a  hundred  guineas,  observing  that 
she  had  not  the  cash  on  hand,  but  if  the  Doc- 
tor would  call  on  her  at  Bradford  in  a  few 
days,  she  would  pay  him  the  amount.  The 
Doctor  was  astounded,  absolutelv  astounded. 
A  liundred  guineas  from  a  lady,  and  in  so  en- 
chanting a  manner!  His  astonishment  was 
still  greater  when,  calling  on  her  according  to 
appointment  at  Bradford,  he  received  from  her 
own  hands  two  Tiundi'ed  guineas!  He  was 
taken  all  aback.  Such  a  contribution  to  the 
missionary  cause,  so  liberal,  so  generously 
given,  exceeded  all  his  expectations.  He  had 
never  heard  of  such  a  thing.  Surely,  the  lady 
must  be  an  angel!  On  further  personal  ac- 
quaintance he  found  her  a  prize  worth  having. 
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She  seemed  his  other  self — his  better  half.  Her 
soul  appeared  congenial  with  his  own.  She 
seemed  affected  by  the  same  motives,  and  actu- 
ated by  the  same  principles  which  had  gov- 
erned him  all  his  life.  He,  therefore,  as  any 
sensible  man  should  do,  proposed  to  marry  her, 
and  she,  like  a  sensible  woman,  without  hesi- 
tation, accepted.  The  marriage  was  a  most 
suitable  and  happy  one.  Mrs.  Coke  devoted 
all  her  ample  fortune  to  the  aid  of  her  hus- 
band in  his  favorite  enterprises.  For  six  years 
they  lived  an  example  of  connubial  happiness, 
when  she,  after  a  short  illness,  died,  leaving 
her  husband  most  deeply  afflicted.  In  the 
course  of  about  a  year  after  her  death.  Doctor 
Coke  married  Miss  Loxdale,  of  Liverpool,  an 
estimable  lady,  long  a  member  of  the  Wes- 
leyan  connection.  Scarcely  had  the  year 
passed  away,  when  she  followed  his  former 
companion  to  the  spirit-land.  They  were  both 
buried  at  Becon,  his  native  place.  Over  their 
remains  he  erected  a  neat  and  chaste  monu- 
ment, with  beautiful  inscriptions.  He  re- 
quested of  his  friends,  in  whatever  part  of  the 
world  he  might  die,  to  bring  him  to  that  place, 
and  lay  him  to  rest  by  the  side  of  those  he  had 
loved  so  well. 
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Whenever,  in  the  course  of  his  missionary 
enterprises,  he  could  not  raise  funds  by  solic- 
itation among  the  people,  he  would  use  his 
own  private  fortune  to  meet  the  demands  for 
supplies.  Whenever  objection  on  account  of 
expense  was  made  by  the  conference  to  any 
new  mission,  which  he  proposed,  he  would 
assume  the  personal  responsibility  of  all  the 
liabilities.  Whatever  was  lacking,  after  get- 
ting what  he  could  from  the  contributions  of 
others,  he  would  make  up  from  his  own 
pocket.  To  furnish  the  outfit  for  the  Sierra 
Leone  mission,  the  last  but  one  which  he  pro- 
jected, he  advanced  three  thousand  dollars. 
For  the  outfit  of  the  East  India  mission,  the 
last  which  he  proposed,  he  voluntarily  ofiFered 
thirty  thousand  dollars,  should  so  much  be 
found  necessary.  It  was  not  till  a  short  time 
before  his  death,  that  any  permanent  and  relia- 
ble organization  for  raising  missionary  money 
was  devised  by  the  Wesley  an  Methodists.  After 
missions  had  been  established,  and  sustained 
for  many  years,  by  the  personal  infiuence  of 
Mr.  Coke,  in  the  West  Indies,  'Noysl  Scotia, 
the  IS'orman  Isles,  Ireland,  Wales,  Gibraltar, 
and  the  destitute  districts  of  England,  the 
conference   organized  missionary  societies,  by 
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whose  means  they  have  been  able  to  sustain  a 
grand  system  of  missionary  operation  through- 
out the  world. 
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Chapter   YI. 

Latter  Years  of  Coke. 

N  connection  with  the  missions,  over  whose 
interests  Dr.  Coke  incessantly  watched, 
there  often  occurred  circumstances  bringing 
him  in  collision  with  the  colonial  authorities. 
We  have  seen  how  he  appealed  successfully  to 
the  British  cabinet  against  the  intolerant  law 
of  the  authorities  of  the  island  of  St.  Yincent. 
Laws  conflicting  with  the  rights  of  conscience, 
and  with  religious  liberty,  were  frequently  en- 
acted in  the  colonial  islands,  but  the  appeal  of 
Coke  to  the  "higher  law"  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment was  always  found  successful. 

In  1794  the  municipal  authorities  of  the 
island  of  Jersey  required  all  the  enrolled  mili- 
tia to  muster  for  drilling  on  every  Sunday 
There  were  on  the  island  many  Methodists,  the 
fruits  of  missionary  enterprise.  They  deemed 
military  training  on  Sunday  a  profanation  of 
the  day,  and  absolutely  refused  to  obey  the 
law.  In  their  behalf  Dr.  Coke  appealed  to 
the  King  in  council,  who  vetoed  the  law.     In. 
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1798  the  local  authorities  re-enacted  the  law, 
prescribing  banishment  as  the  penalty  for  dis- 
obedience.    So   anxious  were  they  to  sustain 
the  law,  that  they  sent  a  special  deputation  to 
England   to   obtain  the  royal  approval.     Dr. 
Coke  again  appealed  to  the  King  and  council 
in  favor  of  the  rights  of  conscience.     He  was 
willing  the  people  should  be  trained  in  mil 
itary  exercise,  but  to  require  them  to  muster  on 
Sunday  was  doing  violence  to  the  conscientious 
scruples  of  the   religious  portion  of  the  com 
munit}^      Though  many  leading  men   of  the 
council  favored  the  law,  yet  the  King,  on  the 
representation  of  Dr.  Coke,  unhesitatingly  ap 
plied  the  veto. 

In  1800  the  colonial  legislature  of  Bermuda, 
where  a  Methodist  mission  had  been  estab- 
lished, passed  a  law  prohibiting,  under  a  pen- 
alty of  fine  and  imprisonment,  any  person,  or 
missionary,  not  ordained  according  to  the  rites 
and  ceremonies  of  the  Church  of  England,  or 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  from  acting  as  preach 
ers  or  schoolmasters.  The  Methodist  mission- 
ary refused  to  obey  the  law.  The  penalties 
were,  therefore,  inflicted  on  him.  No  sooner 
had  Dr.  Coke,  who  was  in  England  at  the 
time,  heard  of  the  law,  and  the  prosecution  of 
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the  missionary,  thau  he  hastened  to  present  a 
memorial  to  the  King  in  council,  setting  forth 
the  facts,  and  founding  his  demand  for  redress 
on  the  acknowledged  principles  of  the  British 
Constitution.  He  was  again  successful,  and  the 
iniquitous  law  was  refused  the  royal  sanction. 
In  1807  the  colonial  legislature  of  Jamaica 
enacted  a  law,  that  no  Methodist  missionary, 
or  preacher  of  any  kind,  other  than  of  the  Es- 
tablished Church,  should  presume  to  instruct 
the  slaves,  or  receive  them  into  their  houses  or 
chapels  of  any  description.  Under  this  law, 
the  mission  and  societies  in  that  populous 
island  must  have  been  inevitably  ruined. 
Those  interested  in  its  favor  used  every  means 
to  obtain  the  royal  sanction.  They  brought  to 
their  aid  wealth,  political  considerations,  and 
commercial  interests.  They  dispatched  an 
agent  to  England,  with  instructions  to  use 
every  means  in  his  power  to  secure  the  royal 
approval.  Dr.  Coke  appealed  again  to  the 
King  in  the  most  earnest  manner,  setting  forth 
the  moral  advantages  of  the  mission  to  the 
slaves,  and  the  sad  results  of  the  breaking  up 
of  the  enterprise,  and  of  the  dispersion  of  the 
societies.  Again  he  was  heard  and  the  law 
was  annulled. 
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In  addition  to  his  active  labors  he  was,  for 
the  last  few  years  of  his  life,  much  employed 
in  literary  pm^suits.  We  have  already  men- 
tioned his  connection  with  Rev.  Henry  Moore 
in  writing  the  life  of' Mr.  Wesley.  As  the 
work  was  a  joint  one,  we  know  not  how  much 
of  it  to  attribnte  to  each.  If  Mr.  Moore  wrote 
the  greater  portion,  as  he  probably  did,  still  Dr. 
Coke  must  have  given  more  or  less  attention  to 
it,  as  he  was  one  of  the  men  named  in  the  will 
of  Mr.  Wesley,  to  whom  all  his  papers  should 
be  submitted. 

At  the  British  conference  of  1792,  he  was 
requested  to  prepare  a  commentary  on  the 
holy  Scriptures.  A  work  so  important,  so 
vast,  mio;ht  seem  difficult  for  a  man  who  had 
no  abiding  place,  but  who  was  constantly  trav- 
eling either  by  sea  or  by  land.  Yet  with  a 
zeal  and  alacrity  characteristic  of  the  man,  he 
undertook  it,  and  labored  diligently  on  it  all 
the  time  he  could  spare  from  his  active  duties 
for  fifteen  years.  The  work  extends  through 
six  large  quarto  volmnes.  It  is  a  work  of  de- 
cided merit. 

He  wrote  a  history  of  the  West  Indies  in 
eight  volumes.  It  is  partly  a  compilation,  and 
partly  an  original  account  of  the  origin,  prog- 
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ress,  and  success  of  the  missions,  which  were 
established  under  his  superintendence. 

He  prepared  a  history  of  the  Bible,  consist- 
ing partly  of  translations  from  Saurin,  and 
partly  of  compilations  from  various  writers, 
and  of  the  results  of  much  investigation  and 
reflection. 

He  prepared  the  Cottager's  Bible,  consisting 
of  the  text  and  of  practical  reflections  at  the 
end  of  each  chapter.  He  also  wrote  and  pub- 
lished six  letters  to  the  Methodist  societies  on 
the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  and  the 
witness  of  the  Spirit,  four  discourses  on  the 
duties  of  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  and  lots  of 
single  sermons  and  detached  articles  on  various 
subjects. 

He  was  ever  alive  to  the  interests  of  the 
Methodist  societies,  and  ready  to  do  any  thing 
and  every  thing  to  promote  their  prosperity. 
He  entered  cordially  into  the  plan  of  Wesley 
for  providing  ministerial  services  for  the  Amer- 
ican Methodists.  So  well  was  he  pleased  with 
the  success  of  Methodism  in  America  inde 
pendent  of  the  Church  of  England,  that  on  his 
return  to  Europe  he  proposed  a  separation  of 
the  English  Methodists  from  the  Established 
Church.     This   plan    he   afterward   gave   up, 
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though  still  we  find  him  advocating  in  the 
British  conference  such  a  degree  of  independ- 
ence as  to  admit  of  having  preaching  during 
church  hours,  of  introducing  baptism  and  the 
Lord's  supper,  and  of  burying  the  dead.  It  is 
strange  that  influential  preachers  of  the  con- 
ference should  hesitate  to  claim  for  themselves, 
as  Methodist  ministers,  such  rights,  and  that 
Coke,  by  advocating  the  measures,  should  so 
compromise  his  popularity  with  his  own  breth- 
ren, for  whose  rights  he  contended,  as  to  hedge 
up  his  way  in  soliciting  missionary  funds.  It 
is  marvelous  that  the  English  Wesleyans,  pur- 
suing such  a  course  of  subserviency  to  the 
Established  Church,  have  ever  succeeded  in 
making  any  impression  on  the  people.  There 
must  be  an  inherent  vitality  in  Methodism  to 
enable  it  to  spring  up  and  flourish  under  such 
a  mass  of  useless  rubbish  and  antiquated  lum- 
oer  as  the  Establishment  would  pile  on  it. 

Yet  even  Dr.  Coke,  at  least  in  two  instances, 
through  his  veneration  for  the  Establishment, 
and  his  fears  that  the  Methodists  of  America 
might  become  divided  among  themselves,  and 
those  of  Europe  separated  wholly  from  the 
Church,  and  dispersed  among  the  dissenters, 
did  hastily  and  unadvisedly  pro^^ose  plans  of 
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union  which,  had  they  succeeded,  would  have 
utterly  ruined  Methodism  in  all  its  distinctive 
and  useful  elements. 

In  1791,  after  the  organization  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  of  America,  but  before 
the  permanent  settlement  of  the  constitution 
by  the  provision  for  a  regularly-returning  Gen- 
eral conference,  and  about  the  time  of  the 
secession  of  James  O'Kelly,  Dr.  Coke,  becom- 
ing greatly  alarmed  lest  the  American  Meth- 
odists should  be  convulsed  into  fragments,  or 
divided  into  parties,  proposed  to  Bishop  White, 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  America, 
a  plan  of  union  between  the  two  Churches — 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  and  the  Protestant 
Episcopal.  iS^o  doubt  Dr.  Coke  at  the  time,  as 
he  afterward  averred,  thought  that  the  Meth- 
odist "  connection  would  be  more  likely  to  be 
saved  from  convulsions  by  a  union  with  the 
old  Episcopal  Church  than  in  any  other  way." 
He  did  not  intend  "  a  dereliction  of  ordination, 
sacraments,  and  the  Methodist  Discipline,  but 
a  junction  on  proper  terms."  He  ought,  how- 
ever, to  have  known  that,  however  amiable 
and  catholic-spirited  might  appear  Bishop 
White,  and  other  accomplished,  gentlemanly 
clergymen,  no   union   could   ever   be   effected 
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between  the  Methodists  and  a  Church  of  such 
pretensions  as  the  Protestant  Episcopal.  His 
plan,  so  far  as  he  divulged  it,  was  hasty,  crude, 
and  wholly  inexpedient.  It  was  proposed  to 
Bishop  White  without  consulting  Mr.  Wesley, 
Bishop  Asbury,  or  any  member  or  preacher  of 
the  Methodist  connection  in  America.  It  failed. 
The  fact,  how^ever,  of  his  having  ever  formed  it 
did  much  mischief  to  his  own  popularity  in 
America,  and  furnished  occasion  for  much 
ecclesiastical  scandal. 

The  facts  respecting  this  whole  matter  were 
kept  secret  from  1791  till  1804,  when  the  confi- 
dence on  which  Coke  had  relied  was  violated, 
and  the  correspondence  made  public.  But,  in 
the  mean  time,  in  1798,  he  committed  a  similar 
blunder  in  England.  He  wrote  to  the  Bishop 
of  London,  proposing  a  plan  to  "  establish  an 
indissoluble  union  between  the  Methodists  and 
the  Church  of  England."  He  suggested  that 
It'  a  given  number  of  the  leading  Methodist 
preachers  proposed  by  the  conferences  should 
be  ordained,  and  permitted  to  travel  through 
the  connection,  to  administer  the  sacraments  to 
those  societies  who  were  prejudiced  against 
receiving  the  holy  ordinances  from  the  hands 
of  immoral  clergymen,  all  difficulty  might  be 
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removed,  and  every  deviation  from  the  Church 
of  England  would  be  done  away. 

This  proposition  was  not  very  graciously 
received  by  the  Bishop  of  London  and  his  con- 
freres. He  thought  it  very  unreasonable  that 
persons  of  a  religious  and  serious  turn  of  mind 
should  object  to  receiving  the  holy  sacrament 
from  the  hands  of  ministers  "who  frequent 
card-tables,  balls,  horse-racing,  theaters,  and 
other  places  of  fashionable  amusements." 
"Persons  of  tender  consciences,  who  have  scru- 
ples in  respect  to  any  j)oiiit  of  religious  doc- 
trine or  discipline,  should,"  the  Bishop  said, 
"  be  allowed  all  reasonable  indulgence."  But 
he  seemed  to  feel  indignant  that  the  Methodists 
should  require  common  morality  and  decent 
behavior  in  him  from  whose  hands  they  were 
to  receive  the  holy  sacrament. 

Being  thus  unceremoniously  repelled  in  his 
advances  for  a  more  intimate  union  with  the 
Established  Church,  Dr.  Coke  gave  it  ujd,  and 
made  no  more  attempts  of  the  kind. 

These  unwise  and  inexpedient  movements 
for  a  union  of  the  new  cloth  with  the  old  gar- 
ment, betray  in  Dr.  Coke  some  deficiencies  in 
the  elements,  or  some  incongruous  combina- 
tions in  the  composition  of  character.     He  was 
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not  always  a  safe  leader.  He  was  too  impul- 
sive, too  hasty,  too  ready  to  accede  to  any  plan 
projected  by  himself  or  proposed  by  others,  if 
it  only  were  in  itself  not  morally  wrong,  and 
if  it  promised  success  to  any  end  he  might 
think  desirable.  Though  not  doubting  at  all 
the  validity  of  his  own  ordination  by  Mr.  Wes- 
ley, yet  he  would  have  submitted  to  reconse- 
cration  by  Bishop  White,  if  thereby  he  could 
effect  a  union  between  the  Methodist  and  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Churches,  and  thus  pre- 
vent convulsions  among  the  Methodists.  And 
he  would  have  done  this  in  1791,  when  in  1785 
he  had  been  so  disgusted  at  the  scandalous 
character  of  the  Episcopal  clergy  in  America 
that  he  not  only  was  a  party  to  the  dissolution 
of  all  bonds  of  union  in  the  United  States,  but 
even  proposed  a  similar  dissolution  of  the  con- 
nection between  the  Wesleyans  and  the  Estab- 
lished Church  in  England.  Even  in  his  benev- 
olent enterprises — his  missions  and  his  col- 
leges— he  was  often  hasty  in  his  projects;  and 
in  many  of  them  he  would  have  failed  for  the 
want  of  means  had  not  his  indomitable  energy 
and  untiring  industry  saved  him.  However 
Utopian  might  seem  his  projects,  he  would  find 
means  to  accomplish  them,  either  by  soliciting 
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from  the  people  or  by  recourse  to  his  own 
pocket. 

His  impulsive  spirit  often  led  him  into  em- 
barrassment by  involving  him  in  questions  of 
debate  in  the  conferences.  "Whatever  might 
be  the  question,  if  it  were  one  of  interest,  he 
was  sure  to  take  an  active  part,  either  on  one 
or  the  other  side.  The  zealous  manner,  and 
piquant  style  with  which  he  debated  questions, 
often  aroused  in  his  opponents  ill  feeling, 
which  they  were  not  slow  in  finding  opportu- 
nity to  gratify.  Yet  no  man  was  more  ready 
than  he  to  acknowledge  an  error,  or  confess  a 
fault.  He  was  generous  and  forgiving,  never 
retaining  un kindness,  however  much  he  might 
be  provoked- 

His  talents  were  sprightly,  and  well  adapted 
to  active  life.  Yet  he  could  not  be  deemed 
remarkable  for  profound  thought,  or  for  critical 
investigation.  Indeed,  action,  not  study,  was 
his  appropriate  calling.  He  was  a  fluent  and 
ready  speaker.  His  voice  was  soft,  clear,  and 
pleasant.  It,  however,  lacked  the  volume 
requisite  for  a  successful  orator  among  the 
backwoods  settlers.  His  vivacitv,  however, 
and  his  ready  and  fluent  manner  made  him 
passable   among  the  sons  of   thunder,    whose 

21 
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voices  could  be  heard  amid  the  roarings  of 
Niagara. 

Whatever  might  be  his  deficiencies  as  a 
speaker,  and  as  a  leader,  yet  one  of  so  mag- 
nanimous a  temper,  so  liberal  a  spirit,  so  gen- 
erous a  soul,  so  pure  a  mind,  and  so  kind  a 
heart,  could  not  be  otherwise  than  popular. 
His  person  would  be  loved,  while  his  plans 
would  be  rejected.  IsTone  who  knew  him  could 
doubt  his  sincerity  of  heart,  his  purity  of  mo- 
tive, his  philanthropy  of  design,  and  his  up- 
rightness of  intention.  Wiser  men  than  he, 
but  none  more  noble-spirited,  and  few  more 
useful,  have  lived. 

His  connection  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  of  America  was  anomalous.  Mr.  Wes- 
le}^  considered  all  the  Methodists  both  in  Eu- 
rope and  America  as  his  children — children 
under  age — children  for  whose  spiritual  interest 
and  ecclesiastical  government  it  was  his  right 
and  his  duty  to  jDrovide.  Accordingly  he  ap- 
pointed Dr.  Coke  and  Mr.  Asbury  joint  super- 
intendents over  the  Methodists  in  America. 
Both  Mr.  Wesley  and  Dr.  Coke,  being,  in  edu- 
cation, in  habit,  and  in  association.  English- 
men, seemed  to  consider  an  appointment  from 
nim,  without  consulting  the   American  Meth- 
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odists,  sufficient  authority  to  administer  the 
affairs  of  Methodism  in  America,  in  the  same 
manner  as  Mr.  Wesley  governed  the  societies 
in  England.  But  Mr.  Asbury,  who,  though 
by  birth  an  Englishman,  had  become,  in  feel- 
ing, in  habit,  and  in  association  an  American, 
refused  to  serve  as  superintendent  by  virtue 
merely  of  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Wesley. 
He  consented  to  serve  as  bishop,  should  the 
General  conference  elect  him  to  that  office. 
Accordingly,  at  the  Christmas  conference  of 
178-i,  the  preachers,  knowing  the  position  of 
Asbury,  unanimously  elected  him  their  bishop. 
At  the  same  time,  in  order  that  Dr.  Coke 
might  stand  in  the  same  relation  as  Mr.  As- 
bury to  the  American  Methodist  Church,  they 
elected  him  also  in  connection  with  Asbury, 
probably  by  one  and  the  same  ballot.  It  was 
intended  that  Coke  and  Asbury  should  act 
jointly,  having  equal  power,  rights,  privileges, 
and  responsibilities. 

Dr.  Coke  remained,  at  this  time,  but  a  few 
months  in  America.  After  he  returned  to  Eu- 
rope, he  took  the  responsibility  of  altering  the 
time  and  the  place  of  the  session  of  some  of 
the  American  conferences.  The  American 
Methodists    demurred   to   the   authority    of   a 
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Buperintendent — at  least  ^Yllile  absent  from  the 
country — to  alter  either  the  time  or  the  place, 
after  it  had  been  once  fixed  by  the  conference. 
On  his  return  to  America  in  1787,  Dr.  Coke 
gave  a  written  pledge  never  to  exercise  any 
government  whatever,  in  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  while  absent  from  the  United 
States.  He  claimed  when  present  in  America, 
only  the  jjrivilege  of  ordaining  according  to 
the  Discipline  of  the  Church,  of  presiding  when 
present  in  the  conference,  and  of  traveling  at 
large.  It  would  seem,  from  this  promise,  that 
he  claimed  no  authority  to  station  the  preach- 
ers, leaving  that  prerogative  to  Mr.  Asbury, 
whose  knowledge  and  experience  were  more 
adequate  for  the  judicious  exercise  of  the 
power. 

On  the  death  of  Mr.  Wesley,  in  1791,  Dr. 
Coke  sailed  for  Europe,  and  did  not  return  to 
the  United  States  till  1796.  At  the  General 
conference  of  that  year,  it  was  proposed,  on 
account  of  the  great  extension  of  Methodism, 
the  feeble  health  of  Bishop  Asbury,  and  the 
long  absence  of  Dr.  Coke  from  the  country,  to 
elect  another  bishop.  While  they  were  discuss- 
ing the  expediency  of  the  measure.  Dr.  Coke 
came    forward     voluntarily,    and    offered    his 
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entire  services  to  the  conference,  to  reside  per- 
manently in  the  United  States,  and  to  perform, 
in  connection  with  Bishop  Asburv,  all  the 
duties  of  general  superintendent.  The  offer 
was  accepted,  and  Dr.  Coke,  after  traveling  a 
few  months  as  the  active  colleague  of  Asburj, 
returned  to  Europe  to  settle  up  his  affairs,  and 
make  arrangements  for  his  final  settlement  in 
America. 

On  arriving  in  England  Dr.  Coke,  as  we 
have  said  in  a  former  chapter,  found  the  Brit- 
ish conference  exceedingly  reluctant  to  give 
him  up.  They  greatly  needed  his  influence  to 
l^reserve  union  and  peace  in  the  connection  in 
England,  and  his  efficient  services  in  the  mis- 
sionary department.  They,  therefore,  prej)ared 
an  address  on  the  subject  to  the  American  con- 
ference, earnestly  requesting  them  to  consent 
to  release  Dr.  Coke  from  his  promise  to  devote 
himself  w^holly  to  America.  At  the  General 
conference  of  1800  the  whole  subject  was  dis- 
cussed, and  consent  was  given  for  Coke  to  be 
lent  to  the  British  conference  for  a  season.  It 
was  understood  that  he  should  return  to  Amer- 
ica as  soon  as  he  conveniently  could,  and,  at 
any  rate,  be  present  at  the  next  General  con- 
ference. 
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At  the  General  conference* of  1804  the  re- 
quest of  the  British  conference  for  Dr.  Coke  to 
return  to  Europe  was  renewed.  After  discus- 
sion, the  American  conference  decided  that,  in 
view  of  the  reasons  assigned  by  the  British 
conference  for  his  return — reasons  founded  on 
the  necessity  and  utility  of  his  services  in  the 
cause  of  missions — he  might  continue  to  labor 
in  connection  with  the  European  department 
titl  the  next  General  conference,  unless,  in  the 
mean  time,  from  any  emergency  that  might  oc- 
cur in  America,  from  the  death  of  Bishop  As- 
bury,  or  other  exigency,  he  should  be  recalled 
by  three  of  the  annual  conferences. 

With  this  understandino;  Dr.  Coke  returned 
to  England.  But  in  1806  he  renewed  his  prop- 
osition to  become  resident  in  America,  on 
condition  that  the  continent  should  be  divided 
into  two  parts,  one  part  to  be  under  his  super- 
intendence, and  the  other  under  that  of  Bishop 
Asbury.  His  proposition  was  submitted  to 
the  several  annual  conferences,  and  discussed, 
but  the  final  decision  was  referred  to  the  next 
General  conference. 

Dr.  Coke  was  not  present  at  the  General 
conference  of  1808.  He,  however,  sent  the 
conference  an  address,  saying,  that  though  his 
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situation  in  the  European  connection  was 
highly  desirable,  he  being  superintendent  of 
the  missions  at  home  and  abroad,  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  Irish  conference,  and  having  all 
the  Methodist  pulpits  in  the  United  Kingdom 
open  to  him,  and  possessing  many  means  of 
great  usefulness,  yet  if  the  American  General 
conference  should  signify  by  vote  their  judg- 
ment that  his  residence  with  them  would  assist 
to  preserve  their  union,  and  would  agree  that 
he  should  have  a  full  right  to  give  his  judg- 
ment in  every  thing  in  the  General  and  annual 
conferences,  on  the  making  of  laws,  the  sta- 
tioning of  the  preachers,  sending  out  missiona- 
ries, and  every  thing  else  which,  as  a  bishop 
or  superintendent,  might  belong  to  his  office, 
he  would  settle  his  affairs  with  the  utmost 
expedition,  and  remove  to  America  for  life. 
He  seemed  still,  as  in  his  youthful  days,  to  be 
not  ambitious  of  office  or  power,  but  emulous 
of  doing  good,  and  all  the  conditions  which  he 
prescribed  were  only  such  as  to  him  seemed 
indispensable  to  his  efficient  and  successful 
career  of  usefulness. 

But  about  this  time  the  negotiation  which 
had  occurred  seventeen  years  before,  between 
Dr.  Coke  and  Bishop  White,  for  the  absorp- 
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tion  of  the  Methodist  in  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church,  became  publicly  known.  The 
affair  struck  the  Methodists  with  surprise  and 
consternation.  Thej  asked  of  Dr.  Coke  an 
explanation.  He  gave  the  explanation,  say- 
ing that  when  he  made  that  proposition  to 
Bishop  White  the  constitution  of  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church  was  unsettled.  There 
was  no  provision  for  a  General  conference  ; 
there  were  divisions  among  the  preachers,  and 
imminent  danger  of  ruinous  convulsions,  and 
he  saw  then,  though  he  afterward  became  con- 
vinced that  he  was  in  that  respect  in  error,  no 
way  to  place  matters  on  a  footing  likely  to  be 
permanent  but  by  a  union  with  the  old  Episco- 
pal Church.  By  such  a  union  he  thought  the 
field  of  action  for  the  Methodists  would  be 
greatly  enlarged.  He,  however,  never  intended 
to  favor  any  terms  of  union  which  would  not 
secure  the  independence  of  discipline  and 
places  of  worship  of  the  Methodists.  He 
franklv  confessed  that  in  all  these  conclusions 
he  had  erred,  and  he  had  long  since  ceased  to 
think  the  union,  if  it  could  be  effected,  expe- 
dient or  desirable. 

This  explanation  satisfied  the  conference  of 
what  few,  if  any,  had  ever  doubted  that  Coke 
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had  acted  from  pure  and  worthy  motives  ;  but 
no  explanation  could  restore  full  confidence  in 
his  discretion,  judgment,  and  other  qualities 
of   mind    indispensable    in    a    bishop  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.     The  conference 
doubted  whether  he  ever  could  become  fully 
Americanized,  whether  he  ever  could  under- 
stand the  American  character,  or  appreciate 
the    circumstances    of  American    Methodism. 
''Give  us,"  said  Jesse  Lee,  "no  more  English 
hishops.     Let  us  have  American  superintend- 
enUP     While,  therefore,  they  held  Dr.  Coke 
in  great  respect  for  his  Christian  character  and 
his  acknowledged  talents,  and  in  great  regard 
for  his  services   in  America,  they  could  not 
agree  to  recall  him  from  Europe  on  the  terms 
and  conditions  he  had  proposed.     They,  there- 
fore, returned  him  an  answer,  thankins^  him 
for  the   services  he  had  rendered  them,   and 
consenting  that  he  might  continue,  in  compli- 
ance with  the  request  of  the  British  conference, 
to  reside  in  Europe  till  recalled  by  the  General 
conference,  or  by  all  the  annual  conferences 
respectively. 

His  services  to  Methodism  in  America  were 
great,  very  great,  and  rendered  at  his  own 
expense  in  the  infancy  of  the  Church,  when 
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more  than  at  any  other  time  such  aid  as  he 
afforded  was  necessary.  The  only  errors  he 
committed  were  the  natural  errors  of  an  impul- 
sive Englishman,  who  did  not  understand 
American  character  and  circumstances.  The 
effects  of  his  errors  were  slight  and  only  tem- 
porary. The  results  of  his  virtues  were  grand 
and  enduring.  In  all  circumstances  he  main- 
tained an  unsullied  reputation  for  integrity, 
and  an  eminent  character  for  piety. 

Though  his  services  in  the  United  States  and 
in  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  were 
highly  valuable,  yet  he  shone  in  the  foreign 
missionary  department  most  conspicuous  as 
an  eminent  and  successful  laborer  in  the  cause 
of  his  Divine  Master.  After  seeing  the  for- 
eign missions  to  the  West  Indies  and  to  Africa, 
and  the  home  missions  in  Ireland,  England, 
and  Wales  in  successful  operation,  he  turned 
his  attention  to  the  condition  of  the  far-famed 
land  of  the  Indus  and  the  Ganges,  where 

"  The  spicy  breezes 
Blow  soft  from  Ceylon's  isle." 

As  early  as  1784,  before  his  first  visit  to  Amer- 
ica, he  had  written  a  letter  to  a  gentleman  in 
India,  making  inquiries  into  the  state  of  mor- 
als, the  influence  of  idolatry,  the  difliculties  to 
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be  encountered,  the  probable  amount  of  ex- 
pense, the  prospect  of  success,  and  the  best 
plan  of  procedure  in  establishing  a  mission  in 
that  countr}^  Though  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  the  enterprise  seemed  at  that  time  too 
formidable  to  render  any  immediate  measures 
judicious,  yet  he  retained  through  all  his  busy 
life  a  deep  interest  in  the  project.  In  1806  he 
met  a  gentleman  who  had  S]3ent  twenty  years 
in  India,  and  from  him  he  gained  much  useful 
information  bearing  on  the  enterprise.  In 
1813  he  opened  a  correspondence  with  Mr. 
Buchannan,  author  of  Researches  in  India,  and 
from  him  received  much  additional  informa- 
tion of  great  value. 

His  inquiries  and  deliberations  resulted  in 
lixing  in  him  a  settled  determination  to  go 
himself  to  India.  He  hoped  he  might  find 
others  to  accomj^any  him,  but  if  not,  he 
would  go  alone.  In  the  course  of  a  few  months 
he  found  seven  men  who  volunteered  to  accom- 
pany him.  He  himself  offered  to  bear,  from 
his  own  private  property,  all  the  expense  of  the 
outfit,  amounting  to  thirty  thousand  dollars. 
All  arrangements  being  made,  the  mission 
party  sailed  from  Portsmouth  in  two  ships,  on 
the   30th   of  December,   1813.     The   parting 
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scene  in  the  harbor  of  Portsmouth  was  one  of 
grand  sublimity.  On  the  shore  was  collected 
an  immense  multitude  of  people,  looking  at  the 
gallant  ships  as  they  spread  their  sails  and 
turned  their  prows  toward  the  ocean.  On 
board  there  was  an  adventurous  and  philan- 
thropic band,  leaving  friends  and  home,  to 
carry  the  Gospel  of  Christ  and  the  arts  of  civ- 
ilized life  to  the  distant  regions  of  the  east. 
Chief  of  that  devoted  band  was  the  learned, 
the  pious,  the  indefatigable  Coke,  now  sixty- 
seven  years  old,  going  to  a  new  climate,  among 
a  strange  people  of  an  unknown  tongue,  to 
spend  his  last  days  in  leading  the  poor  Hindoo 
to  the  Lamb  of  God  that  taketh  aw^ay  the  sins 
of  the  world. 

For  four  months  after  leaving  port,  the  gal- 
lant ships  sped  along  booming  over  the  waters 
of  the  Atlantic,  around  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  into  the  midst  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 
All  on  board  was  life,  alacrity,  and  hope.  But 
on  the  morning  of  the  third  of  May,  1814,  there 
appeared  floating  at  half-mast  the  flag  of  death. 
Dr.  Coke  was  dead!  He  died  suddenly  and 
all  alone,  in  the  night,  of  apoplexy.  On  open- 
ing the  door  in  the  morning  his  servant  found 
him  lying  on  the  floor  lifeless  and  cold.     Being 
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a  little  unwell  when  he  retired,  he  had  proba- 
bly arisen  in  the  night  to  obtain  some  drink  or 
medicine,  and  fallen  never  to  rise  again. 

It  had  been  the  earnest  wish  of  Dr.  Coke, 
in  whatever  part  of  the  w^orld  he  might  die,  to 
be  buried  in  his  native  village,  by  the  side  of 
his  beloved  wives,  the  j)ious  and  devout  Penel- 
ope Goulding  Smith,  and  the  accomplished 
and  affectionate  Anne  Loxdale.  But  to  fulfill 
this  request  was  deemed  impossible.  The  ship 
was  near  the  Equator,  in  the  center  of  the  In- 
dian Ocean,  and  there  w^ere  on  board  no  means 
of  preserving  the  body.  So,  as  the  sun  of  that 
melancholy  day  was  setting,  the  mortal  body 
of  the  man  of  God  was  committed  to  the  deep, 
the  unfathomable  deep,  where,  over  its  watery 
bed  "  Ocean  yet  winds  her  funeral  shell,  and 
breathes  her  deep  and  long-drawn  requiem." 
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Whatcoat's  Birth.  His  Father  Dies. 

RICHARD  WHATCOAT  was  bom  in  Glou- 
cestershire, England,  in  December,  1736. 
His  parents  were  members  of  the  Established 
Church.  They  were  pious  and  devout  people, 
and  enjoyed  what  was  very  -uncommon  in  that 
day  in  England,  the  services  of  an  evangelical, 
a  devout,  and  pious  pastor.  The  children  be- 
ing early  instructed  in  the  theory,  the  spirit, 
and  the  practice  of  true  religion,  grew  up  to 
maturity  in  the  "nurture  and  admonition  of 
the  Lord,"  a  comfort  to  their  parents,  and  an 
example  to  those  around  them. 

While  the  children  were  all  yet  young,  the 
father  died,  leaving  the  mother  with  slender 
means  to  raise  and  educate  her  family.  She 
managed,  by  industry,  economy,  and  prudence, 
to  keep  together  her  family,  consisting  of  two 
sons  and  three  daughters,  till  the  boys  became 
of  sufficient  age  to  be  put  as  apprentices  to 
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trades.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  Richard  was 
"bound  as  apprentice  to  Mr.  Jones,  of  Birming- 
ham. What  was  the  species  of  trade  to  which 
he  was  put  I  find  no  means  of  learning.  At 
the  age  of  twentj-one,  having  fully  accom- 
plished the  years  of  his  apprenticeship,  he 
went  to  Wednesbury  and  commenced  business 
for  himself.  Here  he  beo^an  to  attend  reo:ularlv 
Methodist  preaching,  by  which  he  learned  that 
though  he  had  led  a  sober  and  moral  life,  yet 
he  needed  renewal  of  the  heart,  and  sanctifica- 
tion  of  the  soul.  Having  labored  some  weeks 
under  serious  conviction,  and  being  one  day 
'•overwhelmed  with  guilt  and  fear,"  he  was 
reading  the  Bible  in  retirement,  searching  for 
light  and  comfort  for  his  darkened  and  anxious 
soul,  when  he  came  to  these  words,  "The  Spirit 
itself  beareth  witness  with  our  spirit  that  we 
are  the  children  of  God."  As  he  fixed  his  eyes 
on  the  words,  in  a  moment  the  darkness  was 
removed,  and  the  Spirit  bore  witness  with  his 
spirit  that  he  was  a  child  of  God.  He  was 
filled  with  unspeakable  peace,  love,  and  joy. 
From  that  time  he  became  a  devoted  Christian, 
of  exemplary  life  and  holy  temper. 

He  continued  to  reside  in  "Wednesbury  for 
nearly  ten  years,  during  which  he  acquired  by 
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his  amiable  sj^irit  and  excellent  character 
much  influence  among  the  people,  and  became 
very  useful  as  band-leader,  class-leader,  and 
steward  in  the  Methodist  society. 

When  a  little  rising  thirty  years  of  age,  he 
began  to  hold  I'eligious  meetings  for  exhorta- 
tion and  preaching  in  the  country  places  adja- 
cent to  "Wednesbury.  Being  encouraged  by 
his  success  as  a  local  preacher,  he  offered  him- 
self to  the  traveling  connection,  to  which  he 
was  admitted  in  1769.  For  fifteen  years  he 
traveled  extensively,  and  labored  successfully 
in  England,  Ireland,  and  Wales.  To  get 
around  some  of  his  circuits  required  eight 
weeks  of  travel,  and  he  often  had  to  preach 
three  times  a  day.  On  one  circuit,  finding  the 
people  poor,  and  unable  to  support  preaching, 
he,  in  order  to  obtain  means  of  living,  sold  his 
horse,  and  walked  all  the  year  from  one  ap- 
pointment to  another  on  the  circuit.  Wher- 
ever he  went  he  was  useful,  popular,  and  suc- 
cessful. 

In  1784  he  volunteered  to  accompany  Dr. 
Coke  to  America.  He  was  present  at  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
at  the  Christmas  conference  of  1784.  From 
the  time  of  his  arrival  in  America  till  the  Gen- 
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eral  conference  of  1800,  he  labored  as  a  faith- 
ful minister,  most  of  the  time  in  large  districts. 
Such  was  the  confidence  of  Mr.  Wesley  in  his 
piety  and  talents,  that  in  1787  he  signified  to 
the  American  Methodists  a  strong  desire  that 
Whatcoat  might  be  appointed  bishop.  But 
the  General  conference,  not  wishing  to  ac- 
knowledge the  right  of  Mr.  Wesley  to  govern 
the  American  societies,  lest  he  might  exercise 
that  right  in  recalling  Asbury  to  Europe,  de- 
clined, at  that  time,  to  confer  on  Mr.  Whatcoat 
the  honor  of  the  superintendency.  In  1800, 
however,  when  no  such  reasons  of  expediency 
longer  existed,  they  signified  their  estimation 
of  his  worth  by  electing  him  the  colleague  of 
the  honored  and  beloved  Asbury. 

From  his  election  as  bishop  in  1800  till  his 
death,  he  traveled  res-ularlv  over  his  vast 
parish,  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Bay  of 
Casco,  preaching  every  day,  visiting  the  con- 
ferences, and  superintending,  in  connection 
with  Asbury,  the  general  interests  of  the 
Church.  He  died  at  Dover,  Delaware,  in  July, 
1806,  at  the  age  of  seventy  years. 

We  can  give  but  a  brief  sketch  of  this  good 
man.  He  kept  no  journal,  and  left  but  a 
meager  record  of  his  life.     He  wrote,  a  short 
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time  before  his  death,  a  short  account  of  him- 
self, that  he  might  thereby  "  leave  a  trace  of 
his  experience  and  travels  as  a  grateful  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  unmerited  mercies  and 
favors  he  had  received  from  his  gracious  God 
and  the  people  among  whom  he  had  so- 
journed." This  account,  however,  contains 
few  incidents  or  facts  of  interest. 

The  uniform  testimony  of  our  fathers  would 
induce  us  to  believe  Bishop  Whatcoat  a  man 
of  the  most  amiable  temper,  unassuming  sim- 
plicity, and  saintly  piety.  In  the  brief  me- 
moir found  in  the  old  Minutes,  and  undoubt- 
edly written  by  Asbury,  it  is  said,  "We  will 
not  use  many  words  to  describe  this  almost 
inimitable  man.  So  deeply  serious — who  ever 
saw  him  light  or  trifling?  Who  ever  heard 
him  speak  evil  of  any  person?  Who  ever 
heard  him  speak  an  idle  word?  Dead  to  envy, 
pride,  and  praise ;  sober  without  sadness ; 
cheerful  without  levity  ;  careful  without  covet- 
ousness,  and  decent  without  pride.  Although 
he  was  not  a  man  of  deep  erudition,  yet  prob- 
ably he  had  as  much  learning  as  some  of  the 
apostles  and  primitive  bishops,  and  sufiicient 
for  the  work  of  the  ministry.  He  professed 
the  justifying  and  sanctifying  grace  of  God, 
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and  all  who  knew  him  might  well  say,  "If  a 
man  on  earth  possessed  these  blessings,  surely 
it  was  Richard  Whatcoat.'' 

Bisho])  Asbury  says  of  him,  in  his  funeral 
discourse,  "I  have  known  him  intimately  for 
nearly  fifty  years,  and  tried  him  most  accu- 
rately in  the  soundness  of  his  faith  in  the  doc- 
trine of  general  depravity,  and  the  complete 
and  general  atonement ;  of  the  insufficiency  of 
either  moral  or  ceremonial  righteousness  for 
purification,  in  opposition  to  faith  alone  in  the 
merit  and  righteousness  of  Christ;  and  in  the 
doctrine  of  regeneration  and  sanctification.  I 
have  known  his  holy  manner  of  life ;  his  atten- 
tion to  duty  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places,  and 
before  all  people,  as  a  Christian  and  a  minis- 
ter ;  his  long-sufiering  and  endurance  in  great 
affliction  of  body  and  of  mind,  having  been 
exercised  with  severe  diseases  and  in  great 
labors.  But  this  did  not  abate  his  charitv,  his 
love  of  God  and  man,  in  all  its  effects,  tem- 
pers, words,  and  actions.  He  bore  with  resig- 
nation and  patience  great  temptations,  bodily 
labors,  and  inexpressible  pain.  In  life  and 
death  he  was  placid  and  calm.  As  he  lived 
80  he  died." 

Having  thus  collected  from   every  source  we 
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can  all  the  light  that  may  be  brought  to  bear 
on  the  character  of  Bishop  Whatcoat,  we  must 
leave  him  with  only  a  few  dim  and  misty  rays 
of  evening  twilight  lingering  about  his  name; 
yet  from  his  purity  of  character,  his  gentle- 
ness of  spirit,  his  kindness  to  man,  his  love  to 
God,  and  his  saintly  piety,  we  have  no  doubt 
but  in  that  world  to  which  he  has  gone  he  holds 
an  exalted  place  among  those  who  "  shine  as 
the  brightness  of  the  firmament,  and  as  the 
stars  forever  and  ever." 


End  of  Yol .  I. 
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